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PI IE FACE. 


Ik preparing this ediliun I have bei'ii iiiucli inJel)ted to 
J\]r. Moiley's two Essays on Biii’kt*, and to his account 
of J)iderot and thr Encyclopa‘(lists. The description 
of tlie state of France, given in the Introduction, is 
l)ased upon l)e Tocipicville’s IJjliicioi Heiiimr d hi 
llrnohiiwii and upon Artliur Youngs Tracels. I have 
]^orrow(‘d a few explanations, and some rehavnet'S re- 
(juiring J)ooks which 1 could not obtain in India, from 
Mr. Payne’s notes upon Burke s llcjirrfid/is. The poetical 
versions of the*^)assages (pioted by Burke from Horace 
and Virgil are taken from Drvden, Fonington, and 
Miirtin. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Edmund Edukk was lioru at Dublin, at the end of 1728 
or tlie beginninj^ of 1729. He was first elected to Parlia- 
ment, as member for the borough of Wendovtu', at the end 
of 1705, the year in which George Grenville was dis- 
missed from office. Grenville was succeeded by Lord 
Pockinghani, the head of a party which Burke regarded 
as tlie most honest and })atnotic ])arty in the country, 
and^which he was largely im^trumental in keeping 
togetlier. Bockingham remained in office for one year 
and twentf days. After him came the Chatham 
ministry. ()ii Chatliam going to the House of Lords, 
the Duke of Grafton led tlie ministr), and after him 
Lord North, who remained at the head of affairs for 
twelve years, from 1770 1782. The opening years of 
the reign of George TIL were years of disturbance and 
ilifficulty. The elevation of Bute to the premieiship, 
after tht‘ disgrace of l^itt and the dismissal of Newcastle, 
had ])roduced a violent ])rejudice against the Scotch. 
Then came the troubles Avith America. There was, 
besid(*s, the excitement caused by the affair of Wilkes. 
It seemed likely that the majority of the Idouse ot 
Coipmons would arrogate to itself the right of deter- 
mining whom the constituencies might elect to sit as their 
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representatives. There were violent riots in London^ 
provoked by the sympathy of the mob with Wilkes, and 
])y general detestation of the ai'bitrary eondnet of the 
House of (Vmimons. Burke’s view of the ])eriod, his 
explanation of the disorders, and the remedies which h(* 
proposed, ar(‘ s(‘t forth in his pamphlet on The Cause of 
the reeseuf Dheoutenfs^ published in 1770. 

Burke sat in tlu^ Parliament of 1774 as member for 
Bristol, of which city he continued to be the representa' 
tive for six years. lie made himself un])o])iilar with his 
constituents ])y the support which he gave to tlu* aboli- 
tion of restrictions on Irish trade, and to the r(‘moval of 
unreasonable disabilities on Catholics. In this year he 
made Jiis s])eech on American taxation, and in 177") tin* 
s])eecli on conciliatioji with America. In 1777 appeared 
his letter to the Sherifls of Bristol on the affairs of 
America. It contains a characteristic defence of free- 
dom. It is a plea for generosity and self-res})ect in 
national ])()licy. Above all, it urges a i»;ferencc of 
moral and utilitarian considerations to assertions of 
abstract lights. In 1780 matters were complicated 
at home by the a,nti-poj)cry Gordon riots. Burke 
was endangered b{*cause he, as a AVhig, had advo- 
cated a milder treatment of Catholics. It was in this 
year that he presented to the House his scheme of 
Economic Reform. His object was to abolish all the 
lucrative sinecures, by means of which the Court could 
corru])t the House of Commons, and turn it into a mere 
tool of despotism. Tliis was Burke’s substitute for those 
schemes of organic reform which he always opposed. 
In this year he lost his seat for Bristol, but was re- 
turned as member for the borough of Malton. When 
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Lord North’s government came to an end in 1782, the 
KocTcingham party again came into power. Notwith- 
standing the services whicli Burke had rendered to the 
])arty, lie was not admitted into the Cabinet. Lord Lock- 
ing] i am died after thi’ee months of office. The ministry 
was split up. Some of them supported the claims of 
Shelburne, others those of Fox, who was now the head 
of the Eockingham section of the Whigs, to the vacant 
ju'emicrsln’i). The king jirefeiTed Shelburne. It was un- 
fortunate that tlH‘ whole Whig Jiarty could not act to- 
gether'. We rrnist ri^gi'ct that Biii'ke rendered the ]>arty 
powei'less by aiding to .sjilit it into two halves, and that h(‘ 
offei'ed a viohurt and factious opjxisition to the ministry. 
The Shelburne administi'ation fell in tin* spring of 1783, 
and Fox and Burke, to their disgi’ace, went over to their 
old enemy Lor d North. A CVialition Ministry was for ined, 
butAvas dismissed in December, 1783, on the rejection of 
Fox’s India Bill. Fitt was made prime minister, and the 
power f'f th(‘ Whigs was at an end for half a century. 
Burke bi^gan by opposing a measure brought foi'wai'd by 
Pitt, which was ]'ractically a pi'oposal to givi^ to Ireland 
complete commercial freedom, on condition that she paid 
a contribution from her surplus revenue to the Imperial 
Treasury. Mr. Morley points out that Burke’s conduct 
can only be justified on the ground that Pitt’s pro])Osals 
“amounted to an attempt to extract revenue from Ireland, 
identical in ])urpose, principle, and probable effect with 
the ever memorable attempt to extract revenue from the 
American colonies.” In 1787 he opposed Pitt’s proposed 
treaty of commerce with France, “which enabled the 
sul^jects of both countries to reside and travel in either 
without license or passport^ did away with all prohibitions 
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of trade on either sid(*, and reduced every import duty.”* 
Hut, so far as Burke was concerne<l, the most remarknl)l(‘ 
event of tlie session was, of course, the inqjeacliment of 
Warren Hastings. He opened the case in IVSiS, and the 
verdict was delivered in 1795. To the aifairs of India, 
generally, Burke really devoted the labour of fourteen 
years, from 17S1 to 1795.f Burke next o])posed Hitt’s 
Regency Bill, th(‘ principle of which was that the Ihhice 
of Wales could not claim to act as Regent, but that it lay 
with the Parliament to a})j)oint the Regent and to detine 
the terms on which he held otlice. During this ptuiod, 
Burke appears, by his unreasonableness, to have lo.st his 
inhuence in the country, and the contidence of his }>arty 
and his fri(‘nds. But with the Frencli Revolution all 
this was changed. On this subject he was at variance* 
with Fox from the first. In 1790 lie su])})orted the bill 
for the increase of the English army, and lu* t ook occa.fion 
to declare that he would not remain on terms of friend- 
ship with any one wlio sliould in any Avay 4irther tlui 
introduction of a democracy like that of France. Vox 
expressed in tlie House his high sense of tlie value of 
Burke’s friendship. When Sheihlan dissented from the 


* Green’s Sho7i Nisfoyy of f hr Knfl'ih ]). 772. 

t “ If 1 wei'e to call for a reward, wliieli I have never done, it 
should be for those services in whicli for foui'teeii yeai s, without 
interinission, 1 showed the most industry, and liad the least 
success, I mean in tlie atfaii's of Ijidia. "I’hey are those on Avhieli 
I value myself the most ; most for the ini])ortanee ; most for the 
labour ; most for the judgment ; most for constaiiey and ])erse- 
verance in the pursuit. Others may value them most for tlie 
munition.. In that surely they are not mistaken.” — LrtUir to^a 
Noble Lord. 
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views (‘X})ress(Ml in I>urke’s speecli, Burke openly broke 
with him. In the same year, when Fox proposed, what 
IJurke had before advocated, namely, a repeal of the 
Test and Cor})oration Act, Burke turned round and 
o})posed it, declaring that Dissenters Avere disaffected 
citizens. It Avas in November, 1790, that he published 
his Jifjirrfions on the lievolution in France. It Avas hailed 
Avith (h'light by the CroAvn and the Tories. In 1791 
llurk(; o])enly broke Avith Fox on the subject of the French 
Revolution. In Augu.st of the same year he pu])lished 
his Apjieal from the New to the Old fJliir/s, in AAdiich he 
<^x]:)hiined and defended his views on the French Kevolu- 
tion, and vindicated himself against the charge of having 
abandoned, in his criticisms on that event, the Whig 
principles Avhich he had profes.sed througli life. A feAv 
months after the publication of the7<V//<?r//e//5,he had issued 
.#his Letter to a Memher if the National Assembly, which was 
full of violent abuse of the lievolution and its authors. 
In tlu‘,8ame letter he hinted that a I'airo])eau interven- 
tion in favour of the French king might become necessary. 
By the end of the year 1791 he had himself become 
convinced that it Avas necessary. Henceforth he devoted 
himself to the adAa)cacy of Avar against the French, and 
of repressive measures at home to stop the spread of 
Jacobin opinions. It Avas the murder of the French 
king wliich roused opinion in England to sympathy Avith 
l)urk(‘. In 1794 he retired from Parliament. Arrange- 
ments Avere being made for creating him a peer, but, in 
August of that year, he Avas completely broken by the 
death of his son. The question of the peerage Avas 
dropped, and a pension was granted to him. His Letter 
fo a Noble Lord is a vindication, at once spirited and 
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patlietic, of his right to a pension on the score of his 
political services. In 1795 he wrote the Letters on a 
llegicide Peace, which arc, like the rest of his writings 
on the subject, characterized by violent hatred of all 
that was being done in France. The death of his son 
threw a profound melancholy over his closing years, and 
he died July 9th, 1797. 

Never again, j)erhai)s, will whatever is good in Con- 
servatism be so thoughtfully or so attractively set forth, 
as it is in the pages of Durke. His Jtetleetions is, at the 
same time, a criticism of the French Kevolution and a 
Philosophy of Politics. dTiere are many reasons why he 
tailed as a critic. lie did not know what the political 
and social system of France was. He did not know 
what the state of the country was. In his cahmu' moods 
he could see, (juitc well, that peoples do not re])cl with- 
out cause, and that, in (piarrels Ix^tween a ])eople and a^ 
government, the people is as likely to be right as the 
government. But his judgment was paralyzed 4^y the 
events in France. It seemed to him that in an inexplic- 
a])le fit of delirium the French had wantonly overthrown 
whatever good men hold sacred, whatever can make a 
country loveable, and a ])Cople prospeyous. To Buike, 
who loved his land “ with love far brought from out the 
storied past,” whose love of order was so deep rooted, 
who looked with such awe upon all that is old and great, 
who had such a hatred of change, whenever change 
could, by any means, be avoided, the Revolution aj>- 
peared to be a hideous crime and a gigantic folly. For- 
getting that leaders derive what power they possess from 
the sympathy of those whom they lead, he regards the 
Revolution as the work of a few self-seeking agitators, 
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who lured a people by delusive promises to trust them 
with power, and then ruined them by their violence 
and their ignorance. As a matter of fact, the acts 
whicli Bui'ke most tiercely denounces were Imt necessary 
incidents in a Ivcvolution that was itself inevitable. Tlie^ 
system of government and the organization of society 
were so closely con]u*cted that a shock to the one brought 
both to the ground. To understand what the Revolution 
was, and how it came about, it will ])e necessary to con- 
sider what the ])olitical and .social syst(‘m in France was, 
and to wnat condition the jieojde had been reduced 
under it. Biu‘ke canu‘ to the subject with his mind made 
up. We can see tliat the R‘ev(dution was the uprising of 
an o])])r(‘ssed })eople again.st a system which was as un- 
reasonabh‘ in principle as it was intolerable in practice. 

Among the races which took the place of the Roman 
Em])ire in ^ Kuiojie. a system, substantially identical, 
established itself, namely, the feudal system. But the 
])Ower*of the feudal nolulity in France had been com- 
pletely broken by the middle of the seventeenth 
century, wlien Louis XIY. ascended the throne. Un- 
fortunately, however, tliere ^vas no class strong enougli 
to share power with the sovereign, or to force him to 
use it for the good of the people. Power devolved 
solely upon the Ci-own. The country was administered 
by the officials of a centralized government. The 
revenues were spent by Louis XIV. upon war, and 
wasted by Louis XV. in debauchery. The important 
point, however, to bear in mind is that the feudal 
lords w^ere not de})rived of their privileges at the time 
that they were divested of their duties and responsi- 
bilities. They could still levy tolls at fairs and bridges. 
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They had the exclusive right of fishing and hunting. 
The farmer could only grind his corn at the lord’s mill. 
The vine grower had to take his grapes to the lord’s 
press. Evciy man on the lord’s fief liad to work for 
him without wages for some days in the yt'ar. WIkmi 
the peasant held land from tin* lord, the lord could 
dictate the mode of cultivation, and could demand 
certain petty and irritating dues. It was the same 
whether the lord was a layman or an ecclesiastir.* 
These burdens wer-e perhaps slight compared to those 
imposed upon the peasantry in other countiics, yet th(‘ 
French ])casantry resented them bitterly and witli 
reason. Why, they asked, should tin; lord, Avho has no 
political power, l)e able to impose aiyy l)urdens at all ? 
Why should we 1)C hampered on (*very side by men who 
do nothing for us'? In the old feudal days it had been 
different. Then tlie lord had ])een the gove^’iior and, in * 
theory at least, the ju’otector of his vassals, and it was 
not unnatural that he should claim some reward Tor tlu‘ 
duties which he pciformed. 

When deprived of their powers, the nobles hocktMl to 
the court. They obtained all the high and lucrative 
offices in the arm}^ the na'vy, and the church. The 
government officials were not men of noble birth. The 
nobility and gentry stood apart from and despised the 
official' class. The council of the king was from the 
seventeenth century what the governor in council is in 
India. It made the laws, it organized courts of justice, 
it sometimes upset tiieir decisions, it appointed officials 
and defined their functions, and was the final arbiter in 
all matters, executive, administrative, and judicial. It 
* Gardiner\s French Revolution, pp. 4-5. 
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appointed the distiict ofhcers, or l/ifendanfs, who, for the 
extent of their authority and the variety of their functions, 
may ])e compared to the Indian collectors. They were 
really the men who g'ov(*i‘ned France. 

The system of taxation was 0])])i(‘ssive and unerjiial. 
I'lie no))les and clergy were, practically, exempted from 
all direct taxes. “ Oppressive as taxation was, owing to 
its weight ahjne, and to its unjust distribution between 
classes, it was rendered yet more so by want of adminis- 
trati\'e unity, ])y the nature of some of the taxes and 
the method of their assessment and collection. Internal 
(aistom houses and tolls imjxMled trade, gave rise to 
smuggling, and raised the price of all articles of food 
and clothing. It took three ami a half months to carry 
goods from lh‘ovenc(‘ to Normandy, which, but for 
delays caused by the imposition of <luties, might have 
traveled in three weeks. Customs duties were levied 
with su<‘h strictm‘ss that artizans who crossed the Khone 
on their way* to their work had to pay on the victuals 
which they carried in their ])Ockets. Excise duties were 
laid on articles of common(^st ust‘ and consumption, such 
as candles, fuel, wine, ami even on grain and hour. 
Some provinces and towns were privileged in relation to 
certain taxes, and as a rule it was the poorest provinct^s 
on which the heaviest burdens lay. One of tin* most 
iniquitous of tin* taxes was the gahellc or tax on salt. 
Of this tax, which was farmed, two-thirds of the whole 
were levied on a third of the kingdom. The price 
varied so much that the same measure which cost a few 
shillings in one prov ince cost two or three pounds in 
another. The farmers of the tax had behind them a 
small army of officials for the suppression of smuggling. 
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as well as special courts for the punishment of thosr 
who (liso])eye(:l fiscal rci^ulations. Thes(^ n'gulations 
were minute and vexatious in the extreme. Throughout 
tlie north and centre of France, the (jahrUe was in 
reality a ])oll-tax ; the sale of salt was a monopoly in the 
hands of the farmers ; no one might use other salt than 
that sold by them, and it was ohligatoiy on every 
person aged above seven years to purchase seven pounds 
yearly. Tliis salt, however, of which the purchase was 
obligatory, might only he used for jmrely cooking pur- 
poses. If the farnu^r wished to salt his })ig, or the 
fisherman his fish, they must l)uy additional salt, and 
obtain a certificate that such purchase had been made. 
Thousands of j)crsons, either for iiuability to pa}' the 
tax, or for attempting to evade the laws of the fiirm, 
were yearly fined, imprisoned, sent to the galleys or 
hanged. The chief of the property^ taxes, the 
inflicted as much suffering as the gahdie, and was also 
.ruinous to agriculture. Over two-thirds (n* France, the 
tailk was a tax on land, houses, and industry, reassesse<l 
every year not according to any fixed rate, but according 
to the pr(^sunled capacity of the province, the parish, 
and the individual tax-payers. The conse(pience was 
that, on the smallest indication of prosperity, the 
amount of the tax was raist'd, and then parish after 
parish, and farmer after farmer, were reduced to the 
same dead level of indigence.” * To this must be added 
that there was no effectual method of administering 
relief in times of distress. f)n the one hand, the policy 
of government rendered constant famine inevitable ; yet, 
on the other hand, any attempt to give relief by fyciiig 
* Gardiner’s French Fevolntion, pp. 9- 10. 
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the price of ]>ro visions necessarily discfmragerl produc- 
tion and diniinislied the supply. Nor must it he for- 
gotten that governiiient helped to anger, to degrade, and 
to brutalize the ])eo]>le by the bailiarons nature of the 
punishments inHictcul under its penal code. 

The towns, which from the twelfth century onwards 
sprang up with the growth of arts and commerce, had 
been larg(‘ly instrum(‘ntal in ovtutlirowing feudalism. 
As so many centres of streiigtli, they became rivals to 
the power of the feudal nobles, and giadually estab- 
lished themselves in practical independence. But, in 
France, the latei- kings had been driven to raise money 
by s(dling offices, or b}' making whole towns buy tlie 
right to elect their own municipal officers. Thus, by 
degrees, all public interest in municij)al affairs died out, 
as munici[)al authority became centred in little local 
oligarchies of tlyj higher and richer order of citizens ; 
and, as the peo})le ceased to interest themselves in local 
ahairs, government became more and more able to inter- 
fere in them, until at last, in all matters of local taxa- 
tion, finance, and administration, municipalities simply 
did what the government officials ordered them to do. 
Thus there was everywhere a dead uniformity of subjec- 
tion to a central power even when the forms of freedom 
survived. In the country the subjection was, naturally, 
more complete. Scattered cultivators cannot combine 
as the inhabitants of a town can. All, therefore, who 
could do so, flocked to the towns, and rural independ- 
ence became a mere name. Whenever cjuestions as to 
an act of the administration arose, they were referred 
not* to the ordinary tribunals. Imt to government 
officials. Being the sole judges of their own acts, they 
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could always invent a pretext for exempting from the 
jurisdiction of the courts cases affecting themselves or 
their favourites. 

Thus, by imperceptible degrees, government got all 
power into its own hands ; and as it felt itself growing 
stronger, its supervision became more and more 
thorough, and its interference more and more minute. 
Absolutely nothing could be started in the country 
without a previous reference to government. The 
usual consequences followed — multiplication of statistics, 
of reports, and official correspondence, and a consequent 
paralysis of all real work and progress. The inter- 
ference of non-officials became more and more intoler- 
able to government ; the growth of independent 
associations was regarded with ever increasing jealousy ; 
criticism of government officials was practically jiro- 
hibited ; and, as far as possible, a censorship was exer- 
cised over the press. The consequence, so hir as the 
‘ people was concerned, was the utter destruction of 
; independence and self-helpfulness ; a tendency to look 
^ to government for the initiative in everything, and to 
throw the blame on government, whenever anything 
went wrong. Paris was the one* centre of activity and 
of intelligence in the kingdom. Arthur Young, an 
English farmer, who was travelling in France between 
1787 and 1789, remarks upon the absolute ignorance of 
the inhabitants of the villages and country towns. There 
were no newspapers. People simply waited to sec what 
Paris would say and do. 

In no country in Europe were the different orders 
of society more completely isolated. They were Wke 
mutually exclusive castes, in juxtaposition, but never 
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mingling. Th(i nobility was a caste resting on birth. 
There was practically no entrance to it for one not born 
in the order. In England, on the other hand, the nobility 
are not a caste, but an aristocracy associating with the 
peo})lc, and, a))ove all. intermarrying with them. The 
word gentleman in France meant simply a man of noble 
birth, and its meaning admitted of no extension. Thus 
there was nothing to connect the nolhlity and gentry 
with the citizens and the cultivators. The unpopularity 
of the nobles, caused by their aristocratic exclusiveness, 
and their almost coinjdete exemption from taxation, 
became every day gnuiter, as the burden of taxation 
became heavier. The hostility ])etwecn the nobles and 
the middle class was all tlie more pronounced because 
they lived side by side in the cities. Men flocked to 
the towns, because there they e.«?cai)ed certain taxes, and, 
abofe all, because they were not liable to have thrust 
upon them the odious office of collector of the property 
tax. When Resident in the towns, they generally became 
candidates for appointments under government, because 
officials were exempted from many of the burdens which 
fell upon the ptiasantry. In this way fresh inequalities 
were set ii]) between citizens and peasants. The heaviest 
burdens fell upon the peasantry, wdio naturally became 
discontented and jealous. Thus France, instead of being 
one, was split up into an infinite number of sections, 
each having cause to hate the rest, but no tw^o having 
cause to love one another. The poor nobles hated the 
richer ones, and both hated and were hated by citizens 
and j)easants. Citizens and peasants hated one another, 
\and the citizens were divided amongst themselves. 
Some thought themselves better born than others : some 
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thought that their official rank gave them social pre- 
cedence : amongst all there was jealous competition for 
official ])romotion : and all were anxious to retain in 
their own families lucrative offices which they had once 
acquired. Such being the state of the country, it is not 
to be wondered at that there should be a revolution, or 
that the overthrow of the ancient fabric should be both 
sudden and complete. The masses were so miserable, 
and so helpless, that revolution was their only remedy : 
there was not only no principle of social cohesion, but 
there were positive principles of disruption : and cen- 
tralization had so weakened the extremities, that, when 
the centre was shaken, the whole fabric necessarily fell 
to pieces. It is true that, in the years immediately 
preceding the Revolution, the administration had 
been milder than before. But no mere administrative 
changes could remedy the evils whicjh were inherent 
in the system. Small reforms, instead of appeasing the 
people, rendered them more impatient an^ more dis- 
contented than before. Measures of relief undertaken 
by the government necessitated ruinous loans. The 
inquiries instituted by government into the condition of 
the people served chiefly to aggravate their sense of 
suffering. The rejection of all proposals to tax the 
privileged classes irritated those on whom the burden of 
taxation really fell. The very impotence of the king to 
redress grievances, the existence of which he acknow- 
ledged, made those grievances seem more intolerable. 
The Intendants resented the attempts which had been 
made to diminish their own powers, and to turn them 
into presidents and advisers of local assemblies. The 
people were quite unfitted to take part in the adminis* 
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tration of tlieir own affixirs, even when they were 
allowed to do so, partly because of their inexperience, 
partly because of the impossibility of co-operation 
between classes who stood on such an unequal footing 
as the classes in France did. In spite of what Burke 
says, we must allow that reform was useless, and revolu- 
tion inevitable. 

If we would understand the condition to which the 
old regime had reduced the ])eoplc, we must contrast 
the glowing pages of Burke with the more sober account 
of an eye-witness, Arthur Young. Burke dwells upon 
the wealth of the country, u})on its po})nlation, and its 
magniticent public works. Young, in his diary for 1787, 
notices that there were magnificent roads, but that they 
were made by forced labour, or paid for })y excessive 
taxation. Moreover, though there were fine roads, there 
was* no traffic oji them. They, therefore, served no 
purpoi-e of r(*al utility, but only proved the absurdity 
and oppr(‘s^on of the government. The property of 
great lords throughout the country was desert and 
waste. The king sometimes granted to princes of the 
blood a capHaineriey that is, the exclusive right to all the 
game in a district, even on land which did not belong to 
them. Whole droves of wild boar and herds of deer 
wandered at pleasure over the country, destroying the 
crops, and all sorts and modes of cultivation, which 
could in any way interfere with the well-being of the 
game, were absolutely forbidden. The residences of the 
seigneurs were generally in the midst of a forest 
peopled with deer, wild boar, and wolves. Oh ! ex- 
claims Young, if I was the legislator of France, I would 
make such great lords skip again. The fact is that the 
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nobles had no taste for country life and rural pursuits. 
They would not spend their money on the im])rovenient 
of their estates, or in promoting the w(dl-being of the 
peasants. The land was necessarily starved. The lords 
would not, and the peasants could not s])end anything 
upon it. The peasants were content if they could get a 
bare subsistence. There was not, as in England, a class 
of capitalist farmers, sufficient!}^ independent to make 
equitable bargains with their landlords. In the division 
of the gross produce of the soil, tlie landlord in France 
got one half. In England, he received, in the form of 
rent from one-fourth to one-tenth ; gcuierally between 
one-fourth and one-sixth. The English farmer required 
not only support for himself and his family, but interest 
on his capital ; and it was his capital which gave to the 
land its productiveness. Speaking generall}, the pro- 
duce of land })er acre was less in ^ France thaft in 
England ; yet, owing to the competition of peasants for 
land, the price of it was as high as iTi England. 
Infinite misery was caused by the universal desire to 
possess landed property. Land must be ill cultivated, 
and the national interest must sutler, when men, who by 
reason of their poverty ought to be working for wages, 
insist on cultivating land on their own account. When 
, those who ought to be labourers become proprietors, 
they cannot afford to make their properties pay, and in 
bad seasons they are inevitably reduced to want. 
Besides the general unskilfulness of cultivation, and the 
want of capital, agriculture was hampered, as we have 
seen, by the oppressive and unequal system of taxation. 
It appeared to Young that the object in view was quite 
as much to keep the people poor, as to make the king 
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I'ich. The tailUy levied arbitrarily, and raised with 
every increase in the farmer's wealth, seemed specially 
devised to put an end to profit, to success, and to merit. 
The farmers who were not really poor, naturally pre- 
tended to he so. Consequently, Young saw poor cattle, 
poor implements, and poor manure even on the farms 
of men who could afford the best. Even where there 
was capital, tliere was a natural unwillingness to invest 
it in land, “where it was, of necessity, exposed to the 
rapine of regal and noble harpies.” The management of 
sheep was as unskilful as agriculture. The wool j)ro- 
duced was pool* in quality and small in amount. The 
consequence was that it was necessary to import for 
manufacture what might have been produced at home. 
Young calculates that the working classes received 
seventy- six per cent, less in France than in England, 
“llicy were to this extent worse fed, worse clotlied, 
and worse supported both in sickness and in health than 
the same Classes in England, notwithstanding both the 
immense quantity of precious metals, and the imposing 
appearance of wealth in France." The poor food and 
low wages of tlie labourers of course reacted unfavour- 
ably on agriculture Overpopulation intensified the 
misery of the poor. Young attributes this over- 
population to the minute subdivision of landed pro- 
perties. The smallest farm was regarded as affording 
means for married life, and there was no variety of 
industry to carry off the surplus population. To com- 
plete the picture, we have to add the appalling w eight 
of feudal dues and services,' and the venality and par- 
tiality of the administration of justice. 

To sum up : — the rural population of France w^as 
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ignorant, isolated, oppressed, and poverty stricken. It 
was filled with a bitter hate against the existing system, 
and ready to follow any leaders who promised a hai)pier 
state of* things. The })olitical inexperience of some 
among the I’evolutionary haiders, their extravagant 
hopes, and the folly of their ])olitical methods, which 
Burke satirizes, were the natural result of the situation. 
Hope was the natural reaction from des})air; inexperi- 
ence was the result of (‘xchision from all share of 
authority, and conse<pumt ahsenc(‘ of all o])portnnities of 
ac(|uiring political capacity. Independence and self-help 
liad been utterly destroyed. It was to government and 
its ofiicei’s that the peoph‘ looked to take the initiative 
in everything, and it was upon government that the 
blame of public suffering was thrown. The spirit of 
loyalty was by no means dead. But there was nothing 
left for the people l)ut to re)>el against a king Vlio 
seemed to have deserted them, and against a govern- 
ment that appeared to be their declared*- and open 
enemy. 

Arthur Young urges men to remember the grievances 
of the French people before condemning tluar excesses. 
His words should be remembered. ^‘The populace in 
no country ever use power with moderation ; excess is 
inherent in their aggregate constitution ; and as every 
government in the world knows that violence infallibly 
attends i)Ower in such hands, it is doubly bound in 
common sense, and for common safety, so to conduct 
itself that the people may not find an interest in public 
confusion. They will always suffer much and long 
before they are effectually roused ; nothing, therefore, 
can kindle the flame but such oppressions of some class 
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or order in ilie society as give aide men the oi)p()rtimity 
of seconding tlie general mass ; discontent will soon 
diffuse itself around ; and if the government takes not 
warning in time, it is alone answerable for all the 
burnings, and plunderings, and devastation, and blood 
that follow. The true judgment to be formed of the 
French Revolution must surely be gained from an 
attentive consideration of the evils of the old govern- 
ment ; when these are well understood — and when the 
extent and universality of the oppression under which 
the peoj)le groaned — oppression which bore upon them 
from every quarter, it will scarcely be attempted to be 
urged that a revolution was not absolutely necessary to 
the welfare of the kingdom.” 

So far we have dealt with the political, social, and 
material causes of the Revolution. It remains to con- 
sider the part which literature played in preparing the 
minds of men for change in the direction of democracy. 
The doctrine’s of the Economists * were directly opposed 
to the principles on which French policy and institutions 
were based. They held that the well-being of indivi- 
duals and of societies depended on the recognition of 
the two rights of liheiiy and 2)rop(rty. The business of 
government according to them was simi)ly to secure and 
protect these two rights. They justified property as a 
condition of civilization and of material prosperity ; and 

* This name is generally used to describe a body of politico- 
economical writers of whom Quesnay (1694-1774) is the best 
known. They are sometimes described by the name of physio- 
crates^ which is derived from two Greek words signifying the 
rulitof nature y because they were opposed to all arbitrary inter- 
ference with nature’s laws. 
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they taught that mans pursuit of his own interest 
should only be limited by his natural sense of justice, 
which teaches him that no man may do what would be 
injurious to the public. Holding these opinions, they 
were of course oppos(Ml to the restrictive commercial 
policy of the French governmi'iit. They were also, on 
economic grounds, opposed to the military spirit which 
had generally dictated the foreign policy of France as of 
other European countries. Young rccoi*ds in his diary 
for 1789 that, during the negotiations as to the manner 
in whicli the states general should sit, both Paris and 
the Provinces swarmed with })amphlets, republican in 
tone, and hostile to nobility and clergy. The cafes, he 
says, were crowded with listeners to seditious oratory. 
He noticed a general ignorance as to the principles of 
government, and a strange and unaccountable api>eal to 
visionary rights of nature. The bitterness of or!ltors 
and writers was aggravated by the disgusting tenacity 
witli which the nobles clung to all their oTcl rights, no 
matter how hardly they bore upon the ])eople. Every- 
where the origin of government, the principles of legis- 
lation, the natural rights of man, and the limits of 
authority, were being discussed.' There was a general 
demand for what is simple and natural as opposed to 
what is complicated, arbitrary, or conventional. It is 
easy to understand how the oppressed classes in France 
would welcome the doctrine that men are by nature 
equal and free. It is curious to note that the nobles 
welcomed the men of letters in their houses, and 
amused themselves with their ingenuity, not foreseeing 
that their doctrines ^ould soon be acted on by an ai^ry 
people. 
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We need not wonder that the people were attracted 
by ideals of society in which all was simple, uniform, 
equitable, and reasonable. The Revolution in America 
added to the influence^ of speakers and writers, for the 
Americans seemed to have realized the ideal of philo- 
sophy. The current ideas of the time are, perhaps, best 
expressed in the writings of Tom Paine. lie was con- 
nected with the licvolutions both of America and 
Franco: and it is with his name, rather than with that 
of Rousseau, that the ])hrase “d'he rights of man” is 
properly connected. His reply to Burke’s Jicjlections is 
well known. Society, according him, arose out of 
human wants and imperfections. When society was 
once formed, men were not virtuous enough to live 
together without control. In order, therefore, to secure 
freedom and safety, they were obliged to establish 
government, wlych, like dress, is the badge of lost 
innocence. Tn a small society the whole body of the 
members fot*med the Parliament, each man sitting in it 
by “natural right.” As society and its affairs extended, 
government by representation 'was necessarily intro- 
duced, a community of interests being kept up between 
represen tatiN'es and constituents by frequent elections. 
Monarchy is inconsistent with the equal rights which all 
possess by nature. The establishment of an hereditary 
monarchy is an insult and imposition on posterity. 
Nature denounces it by producing fools in every dynasty. 
Most hereditary monarchies owe their origin not to 
consent but to force. Kings are by their position 
shut out from all knowledge of their subjects, and from 
alb community of interest with them. The subjects 
become mere instruments for gratifying the passions of 
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the monarch, or for serving family and dynastic interests. 
Aristocracy also violates nature. It creates titular dis- 
tinctions, and so sets up conventional inequalities Ijetween 
man and man. To maintain these it establishes primo- 
geniture, by which it creates unnatural and unjust 
distinctions between the children of the same panmts. 
It generally leads to that monstrosity, the hereditary 
legislator. It sets up a privileged Church, wliicli 
implies a right to dictate to the Creator what vvoiship 
lie shall receive. The only legitimate government is 
one founded on “The liights of Man ” and the authority 
of the })eople — Sovereignty is fixed by nature in the 
people. It means the right to elect representatives, 
and, of course, to displace them and substitute others. 
When the sovereignty has been wrested from the people, 
there is no freedom. Only the despot is free. His will 
is law. On the other hand, when the people is soverft’gn, 
the public good is the end of government—- for every one 
feels that an attack on the rights of anotliei*impairs his 
own security. In order to determine the limits of the 
powers of representatives vve must see what the powder 
of the people was under the original compact. Society 
has no power to order or to ‘do injustice, to break 
contracts, or to tyrannize over any. The representatives 
can pass laws, and, of course, alter them wdien experience 
shows alteration to he necessary. They also act for the 
state in its dealings with other states or with individuals. 
What they do in this capacity they cannot annul, 
because their acts create rights in others. The limits 
of authority are easily deducible from the principle that 
men, being born into the world with equal rights, 
formed societies simply to secure those natural rights. 
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Man, as man, has intellectual rights, and the right of 
acting for his own safety and happiness, wherever, by 
so doing, he does not violate the natural rights of others. 
Civil rights are those natural rights which the individual 
is not strong enough to maintain or secure to himself, 
and which, therefore, he hands over to the society. 
Such, for instance, is the riglit to redress of injury. 
There can, however, he no civil right which is not thus 
founded on a natui al right. Nor has any society a right 
to invade those natural rights, such as freedom of judg- 
ment, which the individual retains, because, with regard 
to them, he stands in need of no assistance. All 

governments which have not grown out of, or which 
violate, the social compact, have their origin either in 
force or in fraud. Since every citizen is a member of 
the sovereignty, and, as such, can acknowledge no 
personal subjeetjon, his obedience being only to the 
laws, it follows that a general revolution in the principle 
and construction of governments is necessary. The 

constitution represents the formal act by which a people 
creates its government and defines its power. The 
government, tlierefore, is simply the agent of the 
people’s will. No individual or body has any right to 
any authority which it has not derived from the nation. 
One generation cannot bind the next, as the rights of 
each generation are the same. Republican government,] 
which means government in the public interest, is the*, 
only government sound in principle. It will take the\ 
form of representative government, now that pure 
democracies, such as Greece presented, are impossible. 
Aristocratic and monarchical governments cannot have 
the knowledge, and may not have the will, to secure 
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tlie common good. In a mixed government, like tliat of 
England, the parts cover each other till responsibility is 
lost. Representation alone combines knowledge with 
power. 

The National Assembly in Fiance began with the 
following declaration, which had its parallel in 
America : — “ The Representatives of the People of 
France, formed into a National Assembly, considering 
that ignorance, ncgh'ct, or contempt of human rights 
are the sole causes of public misfortunes and corrup- 
tions of government, have resolved to set forth in a 
solemn declaration these natural, imprescriptible, and 
inalienable rights : that the declaration being con- 
stantly present to the minds of the members of the 
body social, they may be ever kept attentive to their 
rights and to their duties : that the acts of the legislative 
and the executive powers of government being capable 
of being every moment compared with the end of 
political institutions, may be the more rejected : and 
also that the future claims of the citizens, being directed 
by simple and incontestable principles, may always 
tend to the maintenance of the constitution and general 
happiness.” These rights of men were declared to be 
i liberty, property, security, and resistance to oppres- 
sion. It follows that, men being equal in respect of 
these rights, civil distinctions are based solely on public 
utility. Sovereignty resides entirely in the people, and 
law must express the people’s will. Only such restraints 
on individual liberty are justifiable as are necessary to 
secure equal liberty to all. Notice must be given before- 
hand of what are offences under the law, and of ihe 
penalties which attach to them. Penalties are to be 
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iiiHicted only when tliey are absolutely necessary, and 
resistance to the law is culpable. Opinions are not to 
be punished except when they disturb social order. 
The force of the coiimiimity is to be eTni)loyed for the 
benefit of the community. Taxation is the business of 
the whole community. All the agents of the community 
are responsible to it. No man can be deprived of his 
property exc(‘pt in cases where the law has settled that 
public security demands it, and on condition of a ])re- 
vious just indemnity. 

With regard to these rights, set forth by the Assembly, 
and recognized by Paine as ‘‘naturaV’ we may at once 
concede that they are moderate* enough, and that a 
government which failed to enforce them would deserve 
condemnation. Yet it is against these doctrines of 
natural rights, and the deductions made from them, that 
Burke hurls all his thunders. This requires explanation. 
The ideal of ‘ a state of nature,’ in its crude form, is a 
dangerous one. It may easily be made to justify license 
instead of liberty, and an im})ulsive sentimentalism, or 
even pure animalism, in place of the self-restraint of a 
formed morality. Burke, again, would say that, even if 
the rights asked for are legitimate, yet they are asked 
for on the wrong ground. We cannot, he says, tell the 
origin of society. It is a miraculous gift of God, designed 
for man’s good, and, therefore to be organized, in everj^ 
case, in the form which will best further that good. 
Expediency, rather than nature, is the proper guide for 
man. 

When Italians, who were not Boman citizens, 
canije to live in Rome, the Romans found it necessary, 
for the adjudication of suits to which they were parties, 
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to compile a body of law from the laws and customs of 
the various Italian tribes. This code was called the 
im geniiuin, or law of the tribes, or nations. It was 
originally regarded as inferior to the civil law, to the 
privileges of which Roman citizens alone were entitled. 
Afterwards, when the Greek conception of nature, as em- 
bodying simplicity, uniformity, or a higher law, became 
powerful in Rome, it was a])])licd to codes of law, and 
‘‘ natural law was found in the genthint, which was 
thus raised to a position of superiority to the civil law, 
and came to be regarded as an ideal to which the civil 
law should approximate. It was called u'TJquiias, or 
levelling, as involving the removal of inequalities, and 
the introduction of simplicity and symmetry. It was a 
very different matter when, instead of regarding the 
Law of Nature as an ideal implicitly involved in actual 
law, men came to look upon it as a law which acfually 
did prevail in a supposed state of 'nature. The equalitjq 
which had been regarded as the goal of acTual law, was 
then translated into a moral condemnation of existing 
inequalities. Such inequalities were regarded as lapses 
from the perfect equality of a state of nature.* 

Burke says rightly that we cannot hear of going back to 
the natural man. Man, stript of all that society has 
made him, is at best a savage. To go back to the begin- 
nings of government, in the literal sense of the words, is 
to show ourselves unmindful of what history and circum- 
stances have made men. There is no form of govern- 
ment which is good for all men. Nor is there any 
proposition in politics which is true absolutely of all 
men, of all times, and of all places. The philosophy 
* Maine’s Ancient Law, cli. 3. 
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which Burke opposes to the current popular opinions in 
France is set forth at length in the pages of tlie Bejiec- 
tion^. It is a philosophic conservatism, more intensely 
conservative than it otherwise would have been, owing 
to his horror of the acts of the Assembly, and his fear 
that they might be imitated elsewhere. Throughout the 
book Burke has England in his mind. The briefest 
summary of his views may serve here. We should look 
forward to the goal, rather than backwards to the 
beginnings of social life. Society is justified by its 
achievements. Its beginning is wrapt in mystery. 
As we owe it to God, we are bound to establish and 
to endow a church. As the state is part of the natural 
order, it must V)e continuous. Tlie hereditary principle, 
therefore, is the truly natural })T'inci})l(‘ in politics. Each 
generation owes a duty to the next. Continuous social 
order being the divinelv ordained condition of human 
])rogre&s, each generation is bound to transmit to that 
which follows^its inherited and acquired stock of science, 
morality, and art. Political changes are to be made with 
fear and trembling. Whatever is, is, in a sense, right. 
Order is too sacred a thing to be lightly tampered with. 
Obedience resting on prejudice is better than a critical 
and anarchic levity. For it is difficult to restore order 
when it has once been destroyed. Men are not lay- 
figures to be arranged and reaiTanged at will. They are 
beings of pronounced intellectual and moral habits, with 
definite tendencies, which are the results of their history. 
To these habits and tendencies the political organization 
must be fitted. It shows entire ignorance of the limita- 
tions which the nature of things imposes upon states- 
manship to suppose that symmetry and logical complete- 

c 
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ness and consistency are the tests of a good constitution. 
It is folly to talk of going back to the state of nature, 
and making a fresh start. Even if it were possible to 
do so, there is no obligation to do it. Society is not a 
mere trade-partnership which can be dissolved at will. 
When society was constituted, the state of nature was 
abandoned. All talk, therefore, of rights of nature is 
irrelevant. If men, for their own advantage, exchanged 
the state of nature for the state of society, they left the 
state of nature and all its rights behind them. The only 
rights which they could thenceforth possess were civil 
rights, that is, the advantages of social life. All talk 
about absolute freedom and equality became thenceforth 
nonsense. If, as is said, men have contracted to live in 
society, they have agreed to so much surrender of their 
freedom and equality as is necessary to make society 
possible. Equality of restraint is the only equaKty of 
which they can any longer reasonably talk. Hence we 
get a justification of different orders and ra^ks in society. 
For the only question, which can reasonably be asked is, 
what organization of society is the best ? what form of 
society and government tends most to the growth of 
virtue, and to the increase of happiness"*? 

It is not to be supposed that the critical and sceptical 
literature, which induced^ and determined the character 
of the French Revolution, was a sudden growth or was 
confined to France. We must trace the democratic 
spirit in literature from the time of the Reformation. 
From the day when the rights of reason as against 
authority were asserted and allowed in the sphere of 
religious belief, it was certain that reason could not long 
be fettered in other spheres. Men would claim the right 
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to justify to themselves the principles in which they were 
asked to acquiesce, the codes to which tliey were asked 
to conform, and the governments which they were required 
to obey. Of what can I he certain ? was the question 
raised by Descartes, the first pliilosopher of our modern 
era : and it is a question wliich men have been asking 
and answering ever since. With questions of science 
we are only indirectly concerned. Politics and religion 
are of primary im])ortance. The })rogressive advance- 
ment of science in the closing years of the sixteenth and 
in the seventeenth century naturally induced a habit 
of looking for a positive explanation of everything in 
experience. Prench writers of the eighteenth century 
wore profoundly influenced by Bacon and Locke. From 
the first they derived, above all thing.s, encouragement 
to persevere in the attempt to solve the problems of 
man*and the universe— to turn their incpiiries to account 
for th3 relief of* man’s estate, and by both they were 
taught to Unfit themselves to the evidence ot experience, 
to the exclusion of all a 'priori principles and beliefs. 
“Locke alone,” says Voltaire, “has traced the progress 
of the human understanding in a book which contains 
nothing but truths ; and what makes the book perfect is 
that all the truths are clear,” Of the writers who influ- 
enced French thought all were admirers of English 
institutions, and some had resided in England. What 
struck Voltaire in England was the general toleration of 
opinions. Montesquieu declared that the English con- 
stitution was contrived to secure freedom to those who 
lived under it. liousseau, to a large extent, repeats the 
political doctrines of Locke. Locke was the exponent 
of the principles of 1688. His treatise is based on the 
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first book of tlie Eccleshistical Folitj/ of Hooker, which 
was published about 1594. Locke and Rousseau were 
both op])onents of absolutism. They both mention 
Hobbes by name, and repudiate his doctrine. 

As man’s knowledge of the world widened, and the 
diversity of institutions, laws, and customs was brought 
to view, it was not unnatural that the opinion should 
gain ground that government and law are mere matters 
of convention. The sce])tical Montaigne* seems to take 
pleasure in emphasizing the variety and the arbitrariness 
of law and custom. It was the object of Hooker to 
show that there is a law prior to and indepemdent of 
convention, and to give to political society a foundation 
in nature and in reason. Hooker in large measure 
repeats Aristotle. Man, he says, is by nature social. 
Society which, in the first instance, jirovides for the 
satisfaction of man’s physical and material wants, ^rves 
also the higher purpose of rendering possible his perfec- 
tion in virtue. ‘‘Men were naturally imKiced to seek 
communion and fellowshij) with others to supply the 
defects and imperfections which are in men living singly 
by themselves.” But before the establishment of govern- 
ment and the promulgation of laWs men were subjected 
to the law of nature or reason. Their reason revealed 
.to them the legitimacy of self defence, and the right of 
each man to freedom, limited onl}^ by the same right 
in others. In time experience showed that existence, 
without a supreme coercive power, produced endless 
strife and troubles, because each man was judge in his 
own cause. As, therefore, there was nothing to give to 
any one man, as such, authority over any other, uien 
* 1533-1592. 
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agreed to submit to a government. Nothing but his 
own consent can subject a man to authority or law. 
In the laws of countries, besides the law of nature which 
they enforce, there is also a positive or conventional 
element, winch, naturally, varies from country to country 
according to the special needs of time and place. 
The state, therefore, is justified, because it is the condi- 
tion of human well-being. It is not the negation of 
freedom, but the security for it. By its authority it 
enforces the impartial administration of laws, which 
represent, directly or by implication, the will of the 
community. There is no single form of government 
which is legitimate to the exclusion of others. The 
only reason why monarchy may have come first is that 
the first conimiinities would naturally elect to be governed 
in th^mode with which family life had familiarized them. 

Hobbes,* who .wrote to justify the absolutism of 
the Stuarts, ^leclared that the state of nature was a 
state of war. Every man was the enemy of every 
other man. Men knew no law but that of their own 
passions. When the inconveniences of this state of war 
became manifest, men agreed to make a surrender of 
some of their natural rights, thinking that, if they all 
submitted to be governed, they would be more secure in 
the possession of those natural rights which they 
retained. vSociety was formed by a compact, by the 
terms of which they were bound to obey a sovereign. 
The power of the sovereign was absolute. Distinctions 
of right and wrong were first created when government 
was instituted. In opposition to this theory, as well 
as to the doctrine that kings rule by divine right, 
» 1588-1679. 
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Lockers treatises on Civil Governmemt were written. In 
the state of nature, according to him, all men were 
equal. In other words, until men have consented to be 
governed, there is nothing which gives to any one man 
a right to govern any other. They were also free, 
except in so far as they were bound by the law of 
nature which was revealed to them by their reason, as 
soon as they came to man’s estate. During their 
minority they were rightly governed by their parents. 
Locke, like Hooker, says that the nile of the father in 
the family suggeste<l monarchy as the first form of 
government. But he denies that there is any founda- 
tion either in reason or experience for Hobbes’s theory 
of absolutism. The fatlier’s rule was over minors and 
ceased with minority. From the fact that men in the 
state of nature were equal, it is dcducible that eacli was 
bound not to harm another in his li(e, health, liberty, 
or possessions. All w(‘re free to enforce this law, and to 
punish transgression of it so far as might serve “for 
reparation or restraint.” It was with a view to securing 
impartial and effective justice that individuals agreed to 
hand over the enforcement of their rights to the com- 
munity, which then proceeded to elect a government. 
Thus the power of government is not absolute. It is a 
trust, or, as Locke calls it, a fiduciary power. The 
people retain their sovereignty, after the institution of 
government ; but this sovereignty is in abeyance The 
powers of government are limited by the end for which 
it was established, namely, the enforcement of natural 
rights. When it violates these, it transgresses the 
terms of its trust, and puts itself in a state of war 
against the people, who are justified in overthrowing 
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it.. Thus the ultimate justification of the state is that 
it not only does not destroy the freedom of the 
individual, but that it secures to all equal justice and 
safety. Political society begins when each entrusts to 
the community the task of securing and protecting his 
natural rights, and “ the liberty of man in society is to 
be under no other legislative power but that established 
by consent in the commonwealth, nor under the 
dominion of any will, or restraint of any law, but what 
that legislative shall enact according to the trust put 
in it.” Such was the Whig doctrine of the seven- 
teenth century. We may now proceed to consider the 
opinions of Rousseau.* He is such a prominent figure 
in history that it is desirable to state at length the 
substance of his three chief political treatises. The 
earliest in point of time is an answer to the- question 
whetlter the re-establishment of the sciences and the 
arts has contributed to the purification of morals. 

With the development of arts and letters, he says, 
comes politeness, politeness involves affectation, affec- 
tation involves insincerity, and insincerity involves 
crime. The luxury which is born of the arts is un- 
favourable to the existence of that robust virtue, which 
is practised when the conditions of life are more simple. 
Theories as to the origin and nature of virtue weaken 
its practical hold on man. The actual duties of life are 
sufficient to fill each man^s life. Sciences spring from 
and abet the worst elements in human nature. They 
confirm the idleness in which they arise. History shows 
how cultured and, therefore, luxurious and corrupt 
nations have fallen before the arms of poor and un- 
* Born 1712. 
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lettered peoples. The Goths, when they conquered 
Greece, left it its libraries, because a race of students 
could never be dangerous. The revival of letters seems 
to have killed the rccov(‘red manliness of Italy. With 
such a revival, talent takes the place of worth in public 
esteem, and show is ])refcrred to utility. This corrup- 
tion of the public taste is fatal t-o the growth of honest 
minds. The innocence of uninstructed ])Overty is no 
more to be seen. There have arisen great teachers of 
the human race ; but such men have not be(‘n admitted, 
as they should have been, into tlie councils of rulers. 
Their admission would stimulate the endeavours of the 
sage, at the same time that it enlightened the policy of 
princes. Knowledge and power would then co-operate 
for the happiness of man. So long, howc^ver, as power 
stands by itself on one side, and (‘idightenment and 
wisdom by themselves on the other, the wise ^ will 
seldom think great things, }>i inc(‘8 will ‘still mora seldom 
do good things, and the })eo])lc will contini*e to be con- 
temptible, corrupted, and unhappy. 

It is manifestly unfair to represent this as an asser- 
tion that ignorance is preferabh* to knowledge. The 
conclusion of the whole reminds ais of idato’s assertion 
that states will not prosper until kings shall be philo- 
sophers or philosophers kings. There is nothing para- 
doxical in the assertion that governments should be 
directed by wisdom. There is nothing paradoxical in 
the argument that a partial culture produces undesir- 
able results. It is in the business of life and the duties 
of citizenship that manliness of character and robust 
morality are developed. There is, therefore, not only 
real use, but plain common sense in a protest against 
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tlic dangers of a life devoted solely to artistic culture 
and the elegancies of refined society. To say nothing 
of the actual eftects of the Renaissance, French society, 
as it is depicted for us in the LHtres Fermnes of Montes- 
quieu, might alone justify such a protest as that of 
Rousseau, on account of its levity, its heartlessness, its 
frivolity, its indifference, and its scepticism. 

Rousseau’s next treatise deals with the origin and 
foundation of the ine(|ualities which exist among men. 
His object here is to stri]) oft*, so far as })ossible, all the 
customs, institutions, habits, feelings, and ideas, which 
in the long course of social life, have taken possession 
of man, and, cither by association, conviction, or force, 
have become so deep! 3^ rooted in his nature. He hoped 
in this way to arrive at the sentinumts which are reall}^ 
natural and primitive, and from them to deduce the 
natural or justifiable tyi)e of society and of law. He 
wanted to get behind whatevei* was arbitrary and 
accidental. The treatise was written as an answer to 
the question —What is the origin of the inequality 
amongst men, and is it justifiable by the law of nature ? 
The great mistake, he says, of writers on the origin of 
society has been that they explain it by crediting men, 
in a supposed state of nature, with ideas which are onl}" 
possible to men living in a state of society. He begins 
with a sketch of what savage life may be conceived to 
have been. Physicall}^, t^ian was active, strong, and 
healthy. The simplicity of his life, the fewness of his 
wants, the necessity of providing for himself, the alert- 
ness developed by the constant habit of self-defence — 
all these aided his physical development. So far there 
is no difference between man and an animal. Man, 
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however, differs from the animals, firstly, in his power 
of free choice ; secondly, in his capacity of perfecti- 
bility, that is, of imagining and realizing a better state 
of himself. At first, there would be nothing to stimu- 
late his mental and moral capacities. Want arouses 
passion, passion stimulates ingenuity to gratify it, and 
ingenuity, in turn, excites passion by suggesting new 
gratifications. But in the simple solitary life of the 
savage there was no want, and, therefore, no passion, 
and, consequently, no stimulus to the intellect. When 
Hobbes represents every man as at war with his 
neighbour in the state of nature, he forgets that the 
savage properly has no neighbour, that his passions are 
undeveloped, and that passion, so far as it exists, is 
modified by the animal instinct of pity. This senti- 
ment of pity was an effective restraining force prior to 
law. Prior to law, too, resentment was not aggra^v^ated 
by the sense of injustice, injury, anS wrong. There 
were no disputes about property. DSputes about 
women would be few. For physical desire was not, as 
now, complicated by sentimental attachments and 
imaginative preferences for one woman rather than 
another. The satisfaction of the physical want was all 
men thought of. In their declamations against the evils 
and miseries of the savage state men have not made 
sufficient allowance for the misery, the disputes, and the 
crimes, which have sprung /rom our artificial social 
codes. In the savage state there are few inequalities, 
or none. All live on the same food, live in the same 
manner, and do the same things. Differences of nurture 
and education at once introduce new inequalities, 
besides strengthening any which exist naturally. 
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Tender nurture augments bodily delicacy and the 
feebleness which it implies. Mastership cannot be 
established amongst men who live in isolation, who 
are fixed to no spot by family or possessions, and who 
are connected by no mutual wants or services. We 
must look for the circumstances which have rendered 
possible the development of man's spiritual capacities, 
and which, by so doing, have made him wicked at 
the same time that they have made him a social 
being. 

The reader will notice that tin's is not to be inter- 
preted literally as a historical sketch. It is merely a 
description of what artificial life and sentimtmts have 
done or may be supposed to have done. What Eousseau 
has in his mind is that, before we can say what can be 
made of man, or what treatment of man is reasonable 
and justifiable, wg must distinguish what is natural and, 
therefore, necessary from what is merely accidental in his 
ideas and in his condition. 

Civil society began with appropriation ; and with it 
began crimes, wars, murders, miseries, and horrors. 
The idea of property, however, did not arise suddenly. 
The progress from the purely animal to the reflective 
state was gradual. It was only by degrees that the 
hard struggle for existence sharpened men's wits so that 
they could secure for themselves more extended com- 
forts. When huts were first made, there came a be- 
ginning of family life and of property. This would lead 
to the growth of domestic sentiments, to an elementary 
differentiation of the employments of the sexes, and to 
an increased power of combination and co-operation. 
With comfort came enervation of body and mind. The 
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possession of comforts, which soon become necessaries, 
is the beginning of discontent. Further, common life 
would involve language. A common life and abode 
would introduce a common type of manners and of 
character. Singing and dancing would be the first 
amusements of the community. There would be a 
competition to please. Thus would arise the first 
inequalities, bringing with them the evil ])assions of 
pride, contenij)t, and jealousy. The sense of })ersonal 
worth would arise. A code of polite manners would 
follow, of course, with its long train of quarrels and 
revenges. Yet this sinijde social life probal)ly repre- 
sents the happiest period of the human race. There 
was none of that personal de])endence of man upon 
man which came in with the invention of the arts. So 
soon as one man had need of the help of another,^ and 
so soon as men perceived that it was ^advantageous to 
one to have the means of maintaining two, equality 
disappeared, property began, labour became necessary, 
the forests were changed into smiling fields which had 
to b(^ watered with the sweat of men. Slavery and 
misery soon appeared, and grew with the harvests. 
This revolution was due to the invention of the arts of 
working in metal and of agriculture. Cultivation 
implied possession. For property rests on the right to 
the fruits of labour. Property, again, rendered rules of 
justice necessary. Inequalities of profit now followed 
fast upon natural inequalities of skill, strength, and 
industry. Man^s chief capabilities of intellect and 
character were now developed, or were in process of 
development. The natural consequences of this new 
social stage were competition and rivalry, opposition of 
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interests, and, always and everywhere, the secret desire 
to gain at the expense of others. P"ach man standing in 
need of each, men would command and tyrannize when 
they could, and, when they could not, they would try 
to succeed hy affecting kindness and consideration for 
others, by small favours and concessions, and by all the 
artifices of deceit. AAdien all th(‘ land was appropriated, 
th(i poor and feeble could only live by serving the rich 
and powerful. Hence came slavery, and the love of 
coiKpiest, leading to constant war and injustice. Might 
was right. Still, in this condition, the })Ossessions of 
the rich were precarious. They had to defend them 
alone, and at their own expense, against attack. 
Jealousy prevented union. So they said to the poor — 
Let us submit to social control, and to laws, which, 
wliilc protecting all equally, shall impose equal duties 
upon*all. It was well worth the while of the rich thus 
to sacrifice a part of their liberty in order to secure the 
rest. The pJo})lc ran to meet their chains, under the 
idea that they were assuring their liberty. It was in 
this way that society and laws originated. They placed 
new fetters upon the weak, and added to the strength of 
the rich. They destroyed irrevocably natural liberty. 
They fixed for ever the law of inequality of property. 
They turned a skilful usurpation into an inalienable 
right, and, for the profit of the ambitious few, they 
subjected the human race, thenceforth, to labour, servi- 
tude, and misery. In order to resist a society once 
formed, the rest of the world had to form similar 
societies. Thus there is not a corner of the world in 
which the social yoke can be escaped. The rights and 
laws of nature, so far as they can be said to survive, do 
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so only in international relations. Hence came all the 
horrors of wars between nations. For the state of 
nature was as inconvenient to nations as it had pre- 
viously been to individuals. Society, at first, rested 
only on a few simple conventions, for the enforcement of 
which the community was responsible. It was only 
when the inadequacy of such an arrangement was dis- 
covered by experience that men submitted, as a last 
mode of self-defence and safety, to political authorities 
and leaders. The first contract was not a contract to 
obey a despot. It is absurd to suppose that men would 
barter away their lives and liberties, as Hobbes sup- 
poses. Locke is quite right when he says that men 
have no power to barter away their own lives, and that 
the natural authority of a father can in no way be made 
to justify an absolute power over life, liberty, and 
property. The real contract was between the* com- 
munity and the chief. The latter *bound himself to 
enforce the general will, which was la\f on all social 
matters, including his own position and power, and in 
return he received compensating honours and privileges. 
Inequality amongst men was consummated when rulers 
were enabled by circumstances* to make their power 
absolute and hereditary. Civil distinctions follow 
necessarily upon political. The same passions which 
rendered political control necessary, also cause a per- 
petual rivalry and competition for the objects which are 
valued in society. Rulers find it easier to command 
those amongst whom they can create jealousies and 
dissensions. When despotism has at last reared itself 
upon the weaknesses and divisions of society, the 
wheel has come full circle. Another state of nature has 
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arisen. Men are equal once more, but equal in insig- 
nificance and impotence. The social contract has been 
broken. Might has again become right. The despot 
rules by force, and force may be employed to overthrow 
him. 

The sum of the whole is that social life alters the 
nature of man, and, consequently, his aims and 
position, by the new passions wdiich it creates. Above 
all it destroys that indifierence to everything but his 
own freedom, v hich is tlie characteristic of the natural 
man. Man in society is marked by deceit and levity in 
his conduct and demeanour; li(‘ is clever without 
wisdom ; honour takes the place of virtue ; amid all his 
pleasures he finds no happiness. Inequality, which, in 
the state of nature, hardly exists, acquires its force and 
increasing development from our capabilities and from the 
})rogfes.s of the human mind. It becomes finally estab- 
lished and legitimized by the establishment of property 
and laws. Mit inequalities authorized by positive law 
are opjjosed to natural rights, wherever they are not 
parallel with natural inequalities. It is manifestly 
contrary to the law of nature, however we may define 
it, that a child should command an old man, that an 
imbecile should direct a sage, and that a handful of men 
should be gorged with superfluities, while the multitude 
starve for want of necessaries. 

In the llep'uhlic of Plato, a sophist, named Thrasy- 
machus, is made to maintain the thesis that justice is 
the interest of the strongest. In stating that govern- 
ments rest solely on force, and that laws are simply 
commands which the stronger, for their owm benefit, 
compel the weaker to obey, Thrasymachus was stating 
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the simple truth about the governments and the laws of 
many of the states of Greece. Similarly Rousseau’s 
treatise is a fierce and not undeserved satire on the 
societies of his day. Feudalism was the consecration of 
might ; and the powers of feudal lords, whether lay or 
ecclesiastical, were exercised in France, simply for the 
benefit of those who possessed them. The power of the 
crown had been used for the aggrandisement of the 
monarch. The peojde were sunk in hopeless misery. 
The rights of the poor, the inequalities of wealth, the 
duties of property, the equalization of burdens, the 
abolition of privileges, the possibility of securing to all 
men a more equal start in the race of life— these are 
questions which perplex the statesman and the moralist 
in every modern community, and Rousseau was right to 
call attention to them. When we consider the state of 

the masses in France, need we wonder if Rousseau 

... . ' 

declared in his wrath that civilization was not worth 
the pi ice that was paid for it ? 

The sting of Rousseau’s words lay in the truth of 
them. Such passionate outcries as his are the natural 
birth of ages of oppression. We ourselves are apt to 
be impatient when we think how much there is that is 
unreasonable in our political and social arrangements, 
when we contemplate the pride of wealth and power, 
the hollowness and insincerity of tin*, world, the selfish- 
ness that is born of competition, the divergence between 
the code of honour and the law of virtue, the vulgar 
worship of wealth and position, the degradation of the 
lower classes and the luxury of the higher. We are 
inclined to cry out for a state of society which shall be 
more simple, more equitable, more rational, more 
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natural. But with us, in spite of all drawbacks, there 
is a clear surplus of good over evil. There is a prospect 
of reform. We have recognized modes of forcing atten- 
tion to our wishes and eom{)elling satisfaction of our 
desires. But what had tim(‘ brought to the masses of 
France ? Nothing. Itousseau’s words fell like a spark 
on inflammable matter. The}^ produced a fierce 
hostility against those oppressive inequalities which, 
as he taught, had no foundation ei.lher in nature or 
reason. 

The last of Rousseaus treatises, which we have to 
consider, is the famous treatise on the Social Contract. 
It is an attempt to determine the basis of legitimate 
government. Such an attempt was necessary because 
men are born free. Mere force can ntdther give a right 
to gpvern, nor create a duty to obey. Obedience to 
superior force is, a necessity, and this necessity ceases 
when the Rylance of power is changed. Nor does 
nature give to any man authority over others. Legiti- 
mate authority, therefore, must rest upon convention. 
We cannot argue, a.-; Hobljcs does, that the people can 
surrender theinselvcs to a king, and that the king, from 
such act of surrender, derives a despotic authority. 
This theory presupposes a people already organized and 
working in concert : it does not explain how the people 
became a people, governing themselves by a vote of the 
whole or of the majority. 

In the state of nature a period arrived when the 
forces, by which the safety of the individual was 
threatened, were too strong for the resistance which he 
could oppose to them. The only remedy was to unite 
the forces of all under a single direction. Yet, on the 
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other hand, there was the danger that the individual, 
in connecting himself with others, might lose the power 
and the freedom to protect himself. The problem, 
therefore, was to discover a form of association which 
should defend and protect, with the whole force of the 
community, the person and the property of each 
member ; and under Avhich each, while uniting himself 
to all, might still only obey himself, and remain as fre(^ 
as before. This was the difficulty which the Social 
Contract solved. For, in the first place, as all alike 
make a total surrender of themselves to the community, 
all are on the sam(‘- footing. All are etjual in position. 
Further, the surrender by each man of himself to the 
community is complete. No individual has any rights 
which he can claim to assert or vindicate of himself. 
There is, therefore, no principle of disunion ir^ the 
community. Lastly, no individual surrenders himself 
to another individual, but to the communjty. There is, 
therefore, an accession of strength to each, unaccom- 
panied by personal subjection. The essence of the 
contract, in fact, is this — “Each of us puts in common 
his person and all his power undoi* the suj)reme direction 
of the general will : and, further, w(‘ receive each 
member as an indivisible part of the whole.” By this 
act a corporate body, state, or })eo])lc, is substituted for 
a mere aggregate of individuals. The body thus formed 
is sovereir/n : and, as it consists of the individuals, it can 
have no interest opposed to theirs. But an individual 
may have, or may think that he has interests opposed 
to the general will. In such case the sovereign may 
compel obedience on the principle which gives to the 
sovereign a legitimate authority, viz., that the social 
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contract secures to the individual freedom from personal 
dependence upon individuals. The gain to the indi- 
vidual from the substitution of social life for the state of 
nature may )je summed up thus — “lie becomes a moral 
agent instead of a mere animal. He gains freedom, that 
is, obedience to a S(*]f-impose(l law of reason, in place of 
subjection to appetite. For the right to whatevei’ he 
can ac({uirc is substituted civil freedom, and property 
resting on positive title instead of on mere force and the 
right of the fiist occupant. Further, his faculties are 
practised and develoj>cd, his ideas are widened, his 
thoughts and feelings are enno])led, and, instead of 
being a dull limited animal, he becomes an intelligent 
being and a man.” 

Tlie sovereignty of the people is inalienable, because 
the social pact implies the direction of the state by the 
general will for the general good. It is also indivisible, 
for an act of s^overeignty, or a law, must express the will 
of the whole. Particular acts of magistrates, whether 
executive or judicial, and decrees which afiect only a 
part of the community, are not acts of sovereignty, but 
mere applications of laws in particular instances. The 
general will is always right. Its object is the general 
interest. The danger to be guarded against is the 
formation of powerful parties in the state, with interests 
of their own, which may override the general will. The 
sovereign body is supreme over the members in all 
matters affecting the common good, and is itself judge 
of what is for the common good. But in this there is 
no servitude. For the essence of the social contract is 
that the interests of the individual are identical with 
those of the community. In working for others, there- 
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fore, the individual works for himself. It is from this 
principle that laws derive their right. They are not 
commands imposed by some upon others. They are 
simply so many agreements, made by the members of the 
community, to submit themselves to the same conditions 
and obligations. Their power springs from this, that all 
are interested in maintaining their own decisions, and 
that no man feels himself oppressed in abiding by liis 
own decisions. In the benefits of social life man gets 
more than an equivalent for any natural privileges 
which he may liave surrendered. The interests of the 
state which he obeys are his own interests. He gets the 
protection of the power of the state. The laws are 
simply the conditions of civil association determined by 
the members of the community. • But the question 
arises, how are these to be properly settled ? Though 
the general will is for the general good, it does not 
necessarily know what is for the general good. Just as 
it is necessary to compel individuals to submit their will 
to their reason, that is, to will the public good which 
they see and understand, so it is necessary to enlighten 
the public. Hence the need of a legislator. Legislation 
is theoretically complete when the individuality of each 
citizen is completely merged in that of the state, and 
when the force of the community is equal or superior to 
the natural forces of the individuals who compose it. 
In fact, the ideal state is one in which the individual 
lives in, and through, and for the state, while the pro- 
tection whicli the state affords him is complete. As by 
the terms of the contract the people cannot be subjected 
except to self-imposed laws, the first legislators must not 
have the power of enforcing their own laws. As, in the 
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beginning of states, it is difficult to get a people, not yet 
habituated to obedience, to see the advantages of obedi- 
ence, legislators have generally secured obedience to 
their laws by representing them as of divine origin. 
Still the mere invocation of a deity is not sufficient. 
Only genius can form a state. The laws must be 
relative to the state of the people. Theoretically perfect 
laws are of no avail when a people is brutalized by 
habit, or degraded by a long period of willing servitude. 
The size of the state also deserves consideration. It 
must be large enough to protect itself in independence, 
but not too large to he one state, nor too large for 
effective, economical, and beneficcuit government. The 
population should not be too large for the soil, yet it 
should be large enough to occupy the territory. Differ- 
ences pf situation and climate have a necessary bearing 
on the question of, territory and population. A period 
of peace, too, ijj necessary for the growth and develop- 
ment of a political system. 

The objects of legislation should be liberty and 
equality : liberUj, because the dependence of individuals 
upon individuals is so much withdrawn from the 
strength of the state ; equality, because it is the neces- 
sary condition of liberty. By equality, however, is not 
meant a universal sameness of rank and wealth. By 
equality is meant that rank shall be subject to law, and 
that, in the matter of wealth, none shall be rich enough 
to buy another, and none so poor as to be forced to sell 
himself to another. The aim of the legislator should be 
to limit the possessions of the wealthy and the covet- 
ousness of the poor. The political and economical 
organization of a people must be regulated entirely by 
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circumstances. Laws Avill be powerless if they are 
opposed to the natural requirements and temper of the 
people. Under the general head of law are comprised 
(1) the constitution; the civil laws, determining the 
relation of individuals to the state and to one another ; 
(3) the criminal laws, which are not so much special 
laws as the sanction of the rest ; and (4), what really 
gives their force and effect to all the rest — manners, 
customs, and opinions. 

Before considering the form of govcnmicnf, it is neces- 
sary to fix the meaning of the term. Government is 
the executive of the sovereign peo])le, appointed to 
execute the commands of the people, namely, the laws, 
and is removable at will. Governmcuit does not owe its 
existence to contract. It is settled ])rovisionally b}' a 
law of the sovei’eign people. Different forms of govern- 
ment are desirable in different ci^'cumstances. The 
more concentrated a government is, the^stronger it is ; 
and the more numerous the people, the stronger should 
be the governimuit. The danger is that the stronger 
will of a centralized government may be opposed to the 
general will or to the public good. We may say in the 
abstract that democracy is suited to small states, aris- 
tocracy to moderate sized states, and monarchy to large 
states. But this is only to be regaided as a general 
statement. It is to be remembered that each of these 
three forms admits of many modifications, and that one 
form may pass into another. Democracy has many 
dangers. It is deficient in promptness and rapidity of 
action ; and in it, especially, power is likfdy to drift into 
the hands of leisured cliques. An elective aristocracy 
would seem to combine the maximum of efficiency with 
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the maximum ol’ }>u])lic sjurit. Monarchy is unsafe, 
because the Dunptations to a selfish misuse of absolute 
power are so great. Mixed forms of government, that 
is, modifications of the tliree sim})le forms, have been 
devised with a view to ket^ping the government in due 
dependence on the sovereign. Organized communities 
are possible oidy when, after suj)})lying the wants of 
individuals, a surplus remains for imblic expenses. 
Monarchy and aristocracy are more expensive than 
democracy. This is to be taken into account in con- 
sidering what form of government is l)est for a given 
country. (.Tovernments degenerate because they usurp 
the functions of the sovereign ])eo}>le. Since laws are 
the expression of the will of the sovereign people, 
provision should be made by law for frecpient meetings 
of the peoi)le. The stronger the government is, the 
mor^ fre([uently should the sovereign people show itself. 
When the sovereign people assembles, the powxrs of the 
government, “its delegate, are in abeyance. Frequent 
assemblies, therefore, l)cing a check upon governments, 
are a protection to the body politic. The weakness of 
states comes from this, that people, instead of perform- 
ing their civic duties themselves, prefer to pay to have 
them done by deputy. Public spirit is the life of the 
state. Sovereignty cannot be alienated. The people, 
therefore, cannot be represented. It is only during the 
period of elections that the English people are free. 
The moment the people allows itself to be represented, 
it ceases to be free. If liberty is to be preserved, states 
must be small, for liberty implies meetings of the whole 
people. Meetings of the sovereign people should open 
with these two questions — (1) Is the sovereign pleased 
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to continue the existing form of government ? (2) Is 
the people plciiscd to continue the administration in the 
hands of tliose who arc at present charged with it ? It 
is by the approach to unanimity in popular assemblies 
that we are to judge of the predominance of the general 
will over particular interests. When patriotism and 
public spirit are strong, the state is moved by one will. 
The public interest is not generally hard to discern, it 
we will look for it. Nor is it generally hard to secure, 
if individuals are willing to sacrifice their own interests 
to it. The only laAv wliiitb necessarily lequircs a unani 
mous vote is the Social Contract itself For no man 
can limit the natural freedom of another. When the 
state is formed, residiuicc in the territory is to be 
regarded as a virtual recognition of the sovereignty of 
the state. All su])se(]uent regulations, jiassed by the 
majority, are binding on all, liecause they exjiressf the 
general will. The minority, therefore, ‘suffers no loss of 
freedom. They vote against a measure Vnly because 
they are mistaken as to the general will. The larger 
the majority is, the greater is the chance that the minority 
is mistaken. 

Nothing so much weakens the state as the rival 
dominion wdiich priests try to set up. This divides 
nien’s interests, and divorces piety from good citizen- 
ship. The pure religion of the gospel, excellent as it is, 
affords no life or strength to the state. One of its main 
commands is obedience. Its goal is spiritual perfection. 
It is utterly indifferent to the affairs of this world. The 
citizenship of the Christian is in heaven. The power of 
the sovereign in the matter of religion is limited, as it is 
in all matters, to enforcing what is for the public good. 
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There are certain “ sentiments of sociability ” which all, 
who are capable of being good citizens, must believe in. 
They are, the belief in the existence of a powerful, 
intelligent, beneficent, divinity and providence, in 
the life to come, in the happiness of the just, and 
the punishment of the wicked, and in the sanctity of 
the social contract and of the laws. Whoever denies 
any of these principles must be banished from the state, 
not as irreligious, but as unsociable, that is, as incapable 
of being sincerely attached to the laws and to justice, 
and of sacrificing his life, in case of need, for duty’s 
sake. All religions, the dogmas of which contain 
nothing which is incompatible with civic duties, are to 
be tolerated. The existence of a church, which pro- 
claims that salvation is only possible to those who 
accept its creed, is impossible except when ecclesiastical 
is to be substituted for civil rule. 

With regard to these treatises of Kousseau, as with 
regard to those of Locke and Hooker, it is easy to 
point out difficulties of detail. There is the difficulty 
of securing the freedom of minorities. It is only by a 
fiction that the present generation can be said to have 
consented to the imrepealed acts of past generations, 
or that mere residence in a country can be said to imply 
acquiescence in the acts and orders of the government 
of that country. Strictly speaking, Rousseau’s prin- 
ciples would demand the establishment of small self- 
governing communities, or of federations of such com- 
munities, in place of the existing nations and empires. 
Still all the treatises are valuable because they insist 
that the state rests, not upon force, but upon principles 
essentially rational. The state, according to Rousseau, 
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combines, or ouglit to combine, safety with freedom. 
The ideal state is one in which public interests are 
directed by a well-informed public will. It is especially 
to be noticed that Rousseau is not properly chargeable 
with enunciating abstrac^t ])ropositions about rights of 
men and forms of goverjiment. He asserts, what we 
should all allow, that might is not riglit. In his view, 
(piite as much as in that of Burke, the state is justified 
by what it does for the individual ; and he insists, 
quite as strongly as Burke, that the form of govern- 
ment must be relative to the circumstances of a country, 
and to the needs of a peo])le. That his doctriiuis were 
revolutionary need not be disputcMl. The immediate 
l)ractical deduction from them was that the French 
government had no right to exist. But if we justify 
Locke and the Revolution of 1688, it is hard to see wliy 
we should condemn Rousseau *\iiid the Revolution of 
1790. The truth is that s]>eculatioris, such as those of 
Rousseau, have been common enough inliistory. They 
do not produce levolutions, excej)t when they are 
addressed to a people who are already ripe for revolu- 
tion. What is truly admirably in Rousseau’s political 
writings is his sympathy with man as man. To such 
sympathy governments and privileged classes can never 
be too sensitive. In France it did not exist. Rousseau’s 
humanitai’ianism ought to have exacted a tribute of 
respect from one who devoted so much time and labour 
to the championship of the oppressed in India, and to 
the advocacy of the cause of the young communities of 
America in their rightful struggle for freedom. 

As yet we have said nothing of the church. Yet the 
attack upon the church, and the general hostility to 
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religion, or at least to theology, aie prominent features 
of the Kevolution. We must rem(unl)er, in the first 
instance, that the church occiij)ied a privileged position 
in the matter both of property and political power. 
The most lucrative offices in it were held by men of 
noble birth who enjoyed the same privileges, in 
exemption from taxation, that the lay nobles did. The 
clergy were largcj landed proprietors, and as such the 
same odium fell upon them which fell ui)on the lay 
nobility. Mr.iiy of tlie highest ecclesiastics were no- 
toriously men ol' ])ro{iigate lives. They took part in, 
instead of denouncing, the d(‘l>aucberv of tin' court. 
The si)irit of (^itbolicism was in direct hostility to the 
spirit of the age. The Catholic, cbuich rests upon 
tradition and authority. It had always been, when it 
had the power, a persecuting body. It still did what it 
coulcl to sto}) the free prosecution of inejuiry, and the 
diffusion of sc(*}>tical o})ini(ms. Amongst those who led 
the attack upon the church and upon theology by far 
the most prominent man was Voltaire.* He was a 
man who knew exactly how to catch the ear of the 
public. He was, too, always befoi*e the world. He 
was a man of great ingenuity and keen wit. His 

favourite weapon was ridicule. He was impatient of 
the intolerance of the church, and disgusted by the 
frivolousness of the questions and controversies by 
which it bad disturbed the peace of the world. His 
humanity revolted at the sight of suffering. He was 
opposed to the church because it divided men’s loyalty 
with the state. He rejected the evidences of revelation. 
He was convinced, like most men of his time, that man’s 
* Bom 1694, died 1788. 
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lot could be most effectively and speedily improved by 
a diffusion of knowledge; and he was just the man to 
put facts in a popular way. His versatility is proved 
by the extent and variety of his writings. He is not 
deep, but he is quick to seize a point. He is always 
luminous. He is skilful in arrangement. Above all he 
is never dull. The clever and ])oint(‘d raillery of a 
polished man of the world pervades his })ages. He 
brought the whole artillery of his wit to bear upon the 
Catholic s^^stem of dogma, and so jiopularized sce})ti' 
cism. Dogmas, of course, have a history and a meaning 
which the mere letter of them does not express ; and, in 
religious experience, there must always be much which 
cannot be comprehended within the formulae of the 
ordinary logic. But the favourite weapon of criticism 
in the eighteenth century was an ai)peal to “common 
sense ; and this was a weapon in the use of wliich 
Voltaire was a master. In a country, like France, 
where everything seemed founded on unreason, we need 
not wonder at the success of his attack. There can, of 
course, be no reconciliation between the church and 
Voltaire. However ready intellij^ent theologians may 
be to allow that the jrogress of knowledge has made 
it necessary to reconsider many of the positions of 
theology, still they must always reject the ultimate 
principles of Voltaire, and hate the spirit in which his 
attack was made. That much of his criticism was justi- 
fiable, that the church had in great measure provoked 
the iittack, and that he honestly and successfully 
devoted himself to the diffusion of general enlighten- 
ment, are propositions which can hardly be denied. 
Voltaire gave expression to the scepticism which had 
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long permeated educated society. In 1721, Montes- 
quieti published his Lettres Persanes. The book is a 
criticism on the state of France in tlie form of letters 
supposed to be written to their friends l^y Persian 
travellers in France. The ridicule of cliurch and priests 
is undisguised. The absurdity of Catholic dogmas, the 
ignorance, intolerance, idleness, and avarice of the 
priests, the pride of theological disputants, the infinity 
of controversies about trifles, the ingenuity and im- 
morality of casuists, the evils of celibacy, are all held up 
to contempt. Nor is it the church alone which is 
criticized. The government of Louis XIV. is com- 
pared to an oriental despotism. The hostility of the 
diflerent orders of society is dwelt upon. The com- 
plexities and inconsistencies of the system of law are 
emphasized. The idleness and frivolity of the nobles 
are exposed and ^ contrasted with the misery of the 
starving masse j. 

The most fatal blow to the pretensions of theology 
was the publication of the Enci/clopa’dia. The succes- 
sive volumes of this famous work were issued, under the 
superintendence of Diderot and D’Alembert, b(‘tween 
the years 1751 and 1772. It was not merely a sum- 
mary of useful knowledge. The authors, indeed, spared 
no pains to make it a complete and accurate exposition 
of all that was known with regard to science, arts, and 
manufactures. But it was also intended to be a general 
picture of the efforts of the human spirit in every field, 
in every age. It was a philosophy of man and of 
society. It was by the positive and scientific character 
of its articles that it undermined the supernaturalism, 
the mysticism, and the traditions of the church. 
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Montesquieu, by the publication in 1748 of his famous 
treatise on llie Spirit of Laiv.% had set the example of a 
scientific treatment of social and moral phenomena. 
The problem which In* had set before himself was to 
determine, from a study of histoiy, what it was that 
determined the character of laws and i^ave them their 
power. Tlie variety of them, he says, admits of ex- 
planation by reference to causes, which work according 
to unvarying laws ; and the result of his inquiries 
would be to reveal the characteristics and effects of 
every form of government, and to point out the path 
which legislators and peoples must follow to secure any 
ends which they may have in view. He pointed out that 
laws are relative to the character, position, climate, and 
size of the country, to the quality of the soil, to the 
mode of life of the inhabitants, to the degree of lilierty 
allowed by the constitution, to the religion of the 
peojilo, to their temper, their commerce^ their manners 
and customs. Laws moreover are related to one another, 
and vary with their origin and purpose. Their character 
will depend, too, upon the circumstances under which 
they were framed. The sum total of these relations consti- 
tutes the spirit of laws The government of every country 
should be adapted to the character and situation of the 
people. Each form of government has a distinct 
nature of its own. Each has also its peculiar 
principle,” that is, it can only exist and operate when 
there is an appropriate national temper, and an appropriate 
code of manners. Each form of government, moreover, 
has necessarily its own peculiar code of laws. For 
example, the essence of monarchy is that it is the rule of 
one, governing, not absolutely, but by fixed laws, and 
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sul)ject to tlici (‘.oiitrol of subordinate orders of nobility, 
priests, and magi.strates. Whatever strikes at the 
foundations of privilege, whatever weakens the inde- 
pendence of the orders, wliat(;ver Duids to destroy love 
for the sov(‘reign, or the feeling that obedience to him 
is honourable, pre})ares the way h)r the destruction of 
monarchy, and the erection either of a (hispotism or a 
democracy in its place. The mode in which the char- 
acter of laws is affected by tli(‘ peculiarities of govern- 
ments, and the varying characteristics of peoples, 
institutions, and manners, is traced in detail. It is 
important to notice that religion is tr(*ated as only one 
among social phenomena. Montesquieu’s idea of demo- 
cracy was taken from the ideals of Greece, in which 
individual interests were lost in patriotic devotion. 
His ideas of despotism were derived from the govern- 
ments of the East His condemnation of this form of 
government, and his eulogium on the public spirit, 
which is the life of a democracy, would both tend to 
foster the growth of a democratic spirit in France, and 
to aggravate the discontent with the despotic character 
and tendencies of the French monarchy. His scientific 
treatment of religion, however veiled by politic am- 
biguities, would also shake public trust in the teaching of 
Catholicism. His panegyric on the British constitution, 
as combining a prompt and efficient executive with the 
most ample guarantees for the liberty of the subject, 
was itself a condemnation of the French system. There 
are chapters in the book, too, which are a virtual con- 
demnation of the French system of taxation, of the 
criminal law, of the commercial policy, and of the in- 
tolerance of the church. A spirit of liumanity and 
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wide and generous sympathy characterizes Montesquieu, 
as it does the other writers of the time. 

We know that D’Alembert was a student of Montes- 
quieu. As stated above, the positive and scientific 
method is common to Montesquieu and the Encyclo- 
paedists. But the writers whom we are now to con- 
sider held views on the subject of religion far different 
from those of the writers whom we have hitherto dealt 
with. Diderot’s attitude towards Christianity was, at 
first, negative and critical. Having convinced himself 
that the Scriptures and the creeds of the church would . 
not stand the test of common sense and logic, he 
fell back upon natural religion and deism. Finally, 
he took up the position that human knowledge 
and beliefs are, and must be relative to human , 
faculties, and to the condition and environment of men, 
and that, therefore, we have not the data for such 
absolute knowledge of God and his relation to the 
world and to man, as the church professes to give. He 
was convinced that all that it is possible for man to do 
is to advance human knowledge, and to turn it to 
account for the benefit of the* race. In the minds of 
Diderot, and those who thought like him, the Catholic 
church and the political system in France were asso- 
ciated with all the evil and the suffering which men 
were now taught to regard as removable. The Ency- 
clopaedists prepared the way for revolution by setting 
forth what were actually the nature and effects of the 
social and political system then established in the 
country. They did not so much attack religion directly 
as undermine it by the substitution of a new spirit, and 
by the development of new ideas, aims, and interests. 
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As champions of scientific impiiiy, they were necessarily 
advocates of toleration. On this head tliey wen^ of 
course, in direct ()p])Osition to tin* cliiircli. Uhtdr sym- 
])athy with man, as man, necessarily made them the 
enemies of the syst(‘ni of social caste njxni which French 
society rested. Their humanity, theii* attcuupts to dif- 
fuse knoAvledite and turn it to i;(K)d account, deserve all 
praise. Most of tlie ideas foi- which they fouglit and 
suffered, have now become a recognized part of educated 
opinion. This must not detract from our admiration 
of men who upheld them wluui tiu^ ])rofession of them 
was not only unj)opular but dang(*i‘ous. I'lieir fault was 
that they took too sanguine a vitov of what it was 
possible to accom])lish in tlu* way of irnmediati* reform. 
They allowe>d too little for the fortnativi* inffuences of 
history and ('ircumstances. They weir* too a])t to for- 
get, in th(‘ir comjemnation (d‘ ehuich and state, the 
extent to widely the characters ai^d actions ot‘ individuals 
are moulded and determined by the institutions of 
which they are the instruments and the agents. The 
impartiality of after criticism is not to be looked for 
in the heat of conflict. The spirit which animated 
these men was a generous one. Their industry was 
unwearied. Their detects were the result of their 
position ; and they will be remembeiral in history as 
the leaders in the great conflict against unreason. 

Amongst all the writers of the age, Turgot stands 
pre-eminent for sagacity and insight. He was imbued 
with the commercial jirinciples of the Economists to 
which he tried to give practical effect, first as hiteiidant 
of a province, and after as finance minister of France. 
He was on friendly terms with the Encyclopiedists. and 
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contributed articles to their great woi’k. But on material 
points he was at vaiiance with men like Diderot and 
D’Alembert. He agi’eed with them as to the import- 
ance of education. He hated, as they did, the intoler- 
ance of the church. But he was not blind to the moral 
and social benefits which the world has received from 
the Christian religion. To original genius and profound 
and comprehensive learning he addial the experience of 
a practised administrator. His studies had taught him 
to moderate his hopes. He could not trust to ])rinciples 
of abstract i*eason as a basis of social reconstruction. 
The prevalent scepticism of the day seemed to him 
purely destructive. Though, under the circumstances, 
he could understand the impatient Inu'dihood of men of 
letters, he was yet able to S(?e difficulties and dangers 
which were hidden from them. 

Two books of the century still remain to be noticed, 
Helvetius’ treatise On Mind^ published in 1758, and 
Holbach’s S/jstem of Nature, published in 1770. Accord- 
ing to Helvetius, man differs from the animals only in 
respect of the advantages which ho has derived from the 
peculiarities of his outward f^rm. Man’s whole stock 
of ideas is referable to sensibility and memory, qualities 
which he shares with the animals. As sensation is the 
origin of all knoAvledge and opinions, rules of conduct 
must be relative to physical enjoyment. Man, in virtue 
of his physical susceptibility to pleasure and pain, has, 
necessarily, ijiterests of his own. Self-interest leads him 
to social life, and in society justice grows up, that is, 
that consideration and regard for the general interest 
without which social life is impossible. Justice, then, 
is, in the last resort, self-interest ; and every other so- 
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called virtue is, finally, the observance of a rule which 
conduces to the pleasure of the individual. All our 
feelings have grown out of, and all our actions are regu- 
lated by that desire of pleasure which is natural and 
necessary to beings endowed, as men ai'O, with a jdiysical 
susceptibility to pleasure and pain. 

“1 shall consider men as being entirely without know- 
ledge of laws and arts, and as being nearly in the condi- 
tion in wbicli they must liave been in the beginning of 
the world. I see them scattered in the woods like other 
voracious animals. I see that these first men, too feeble 
before the invention of arms to resist ferocious beasts, 
were taught by danger, necessity, or fear, that it was to 
the interest of each one of tlunii to unite into a society, 
and to form a league against the animals, their common 
foes. I see next that thes(‘ men, having united in this 
way, and having soon become hostile to one another 
through the desjre of all to ])ossess the same things, must 
have armed themselves wdth a view to rob one another : 
— that, at first, the strongest seized the proj^erty of his 
more int(‘lligent neighbour who invented weapons and 
set ambuscades to recover his property : — that, conse- 
quent! 3^ force and skill were the first titles to proj)erty : 
— that the earth belonged first to the strongest, and then 
to the cleverest : — that, in the beginning, these were the 
titles by which everything was held : — but that, at last, 
the general misery taught men that tlieir living together 
would no longer be of any advantage to them, and that 
societies could not exist unless, in addition to their original 
agreements, the}^ covenanted that each man should re- 
nounce for himself the right to use iiis strength and 
skill, and that the community, as a whole, should 
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guarantee the safety of the life and pro])erty of every 
member, and should undertake to attack whoever 
violated these engagements. It was in this way that 
from all the interests of individuals there arose a 
common interest, so that actions could l)e called just, 
permissible, and unjust, according as they were useful, 
indifferent, or harmful to societies. Once arrived at this 
truth, I easily discover the origin of human virtues. I 
see that, without sensibility to jdiysical j)ain and pleasure, 
men, being without desires and passions, and being 
equally indiftcrent to everything, would never have 
known a selfish interest. If they liad had no ii\terests 
of their own, they would never have formed societies 
nor made covenants with one another. There would 
thus have been no general interest, and consequently no 
justice or injustice. Personal interest, therefore, and 
physical sensibility have been tjie source of all 
morality.”* ^ 

Such views, false as they are, would harmonize with 
the tendency of the age to seek for an explanation of 
everything in sensible experience. Whatever part self- 
interest may have originally played in the formation of 
the moral sentiment, it is evident that it will not 
explain the developed conscience. It is evident, too, 
that, for us, the most important features of human 
nature are not those in which it resembles, but those 
in which it differs from the merely animal nature. 
Still, the reduction of morality to self-interest was a 
natural and a plausible, and to some extent, a useful 
doctrine at a time when men, after ages of oppression, 
were awaking to the consciousness that the universe is 
*Helvetius, De VEsprit^ Disconrs iii. cli. iv. 
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made for man, and not to he the pleasure-ground of the 
rich and powerful. At such a time it might well seem 
that the laws of morals, like the laws of states, were 
nothing but unjust contrivances for keeping the many 
in subjection to the few. It is but an instance of the 
way in which injustice develops and gives influence 
and importance to one-sided and revolutionary specu- 
lation. 

Holbach reminds his readers irresistibly of Lucretius, 
the EpicureaJi philosopher poet of Rome. In both men 
there is the same earnestness of conviction, and the 
same passionate assurance that a true conception of 
science is the key to the emancipation of the race. It 
is this combination of scientific with human interests 
which attracts us in both of them. The attack of 
Lucretius is delivered against religion, that of Holbach 
against both religion and governments. Revolutions, 
he says, are provoked by the misery into which nations 
have been plunged by the ignorance and indifference of 
their rulers. Improvement can only be hoped for from 
enlightenment, that is, emancipation from the sup>er- 
stitions of religion. Men must abandon the attempt to 
penetrate to the undiscoverable Cause of things. They 
must be content to study nature, and to turn science to 
practical account. His system is purely materialistic. 
Nature is matter in motion. Matter is eternal, and 
motion is an essential property of it. Human know- 
ledge is necessarily limited to the impressions which 
are made by matter upon the senses. All things in 
the universe, man included, are made what they are b}^ 
the action of unvarying causes, from which there is no 
escape. Everything that is, is necessary. The hypo- 
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thesis of an immaterial soul, animating and influencing 
our material bodies, is a mere fiction invented to 
account for phenomena which men could not under- 
stand or explain, Man is but a part of nature, and, 
like the rest of nature, imperfectl,y understood. Free- 
will, of course, is a fiction. Punishment is natural, 
because it is the expression of feelings which are 
necessarily aroused l)y certain actions on the part of 
others ; it is justifiable, because it acts as a preventive 
of anti-social conduct. There is no life after death. 
The object of morals and legislation should be to give 
to man’s energies a ])roper direction, and to make him 
as bapp3’ in this world as he might be made under 
decent social arrangmnents. As knowledge is limited 
to sensible experience, a proof of tlui existence of God 
is, of course, impossible. The theological view of man 
in his relation to God is utterly re])ugnant to him. 
Man is not by nature bad, or in need of divine grace 
for his salvation. The evils of life anti tlie sufferings 
of men are simply the result of tyranny and ignorance, 
and are remediable by human means. 

That a nation should be traiiied on such literature as 
this was terrible to Burke. The eighteenth century 
was pre-eminently the age of criticism, and Burke 
hated criticism in the sphere of politics and ethics. 
He held that, instead of prying into the origin of 
society and government, we should thank God for the 
existence of them, and do all in our power to guard 
them. Whatever it is essential that man should know 
for the performance of his duty is known already. 
Criticism is a dangerous thing to such a creature of 
habit as man is. The wonder is how men were ever 
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brought to live togetlier at all ; and it is the height of 
folly to do or say anything which tends to dissolve the 
bonds by which they are held together. Man does not 
live by reason alone, but ])y sentiment, and by pre- 
judice. The wise course is to strengthen and consecrate 
every feeling and ever}’ habit which tends to make men 
virtiKJUs either in their public or private ndations. 
Selfishness will neviu- keep society together, and, with 
tin* disapj)earance of social life, man would sink to the 
level of a nnire animal. Above all, without religion, 
there can be neitlier private nor public virtue. The 
severity of Burkes criticism is the greater because he 
thought that he saw in France the elements of a British 
constitution, which he r(‘garded as the most perfect 
machine that has ever been invented for securing the 
well being of a nation. He was blind to its defects. 
He did not see, or would not acknowledge, that a new 
spirit was infusing Vself into all the ])e.oples of Europe. 
He was led hy*his nature to give to whatever he found 
existing “the consecration and the }>oeFs dream.” In 
the mysterious fabric of the state, every part, in his 
eyes, is necessary to the security of the whole. Every 
institution is consecrated by its adajitation to the wants 
and feelings of the citizens, and must be preserved by 
their pious care and affection. As national wants and 
feelings change, political changes are sometimes, no 
doubt, necessary ; but anytl)ing like a breach in the 
continuity of the state must be avoided. It is not only 
that revolutions, like floods and eartliquakes, destroy the 
accumulated fruits of human labour, but the pride of 
long descent engenders and keeps alive a generous spirit 
in a people. When changes are in harmony wdth pre- 
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existing feelings, and manners, and institutions, the liahit 
of obedience is continued unini])aired. People ffdl in 
naturally with reforms for which their circumstances 
have been gradually j)reparing them. The wise reformer 
will always })roeeed along the line of least resistance. 
Instead of forcing men into new paths, he will provide 
for their wants ])y i*emodelling tliose institutions which 
they know and love. His sense of responsibility will 
keep him from ])laying with the hap])iness of a })eople. 

The charactei* of books is d(‘t(;rmin(Ml l)y the age in 
which they appear. The literature whi(‘.h Jhirke attacks 
was provok(Ml by a system of government which could 
not any longer be endured. Purke thought that it was 
an attack u[)()n government as such. He seemed to 
himself to be confronted, as Aristotle was in old days, 
with sophists who impaired the authoi’ity of the state, 
by proclaiming that it exists only by convention and 
not by nature. In reality Burke and his op[)onents 
both teach true and necessary lessons' If the one 
teaches us the sacredness of order, and the dangers of 
reckless change and a mere policy of adventure ; the 
others teach us a not less riect^ssary regal’d for humanity 
and the rights of man as man, Burke allows that 
necessity sometimes jirstifies revolutions, but he is too 
slow to allow that the necessity has arisen. He could 
not see that in the case of France, a violent change was 
inevitable. The government had awakened in the 
nation a revolutionary sjiirit which was fat.il to its own 
existence, and 

All the past of Time reveals 
A bridral dawn of thiyidcr-peals. 

Wherever I'honujht hath wedded Fact. 
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Louis XVI., a well-meaning but weak monarch, 
ascended the throne in 1774. Turgot was almost 
immediately made minister of fi]iance. The people 
hoped much from the administration of a man who 
had shown that he combined ability with integrity. 
Retrenchment and equal taxation were the watchwords 
of his j)olicy. With full knowledge of the opposition 
which he would provoke, he firndy insisted that the 
first step to be taken was to reduce expenditure within 
the limits of income, lie did wliat he could to curtail 
needless and corrilpt expenditure, to free the peasantry 
from ruinous enactions, to lower the price of food by 
the abolition of monopolies, to remove restrictions on 
foreign trade, to facilitate communication in the interior 
of the country, and to reduce the rate of interest on 
state loans. He succeeded, to some extent, in reducing 
the deficit. He had difficulties to contend with, in the 
jealousy of opponents, the resistance of those who were 
interested in the maintenance of abuses, and the law- 
lessness which reigned in parts of the country owing to 
scarcity and high prices. The king was not strong 
enough to resist the influence of the court and the 
queen, and Turgot was dismissed in the middle of the 
year 1776. 

Turgot was succeeded by Necker, a man inferior to 
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him in ability and energy, but skilled in finance, liberal, 
and humane. He effected certain reforms by the sup- 
pression of useless offices, and by alterations in the 
revenue system. But in 1778 France sided witli 
America in her struggle with Fiiigland. The ex[)enses 
of the war, which lasted until near the end of* 1783, 
again involved a large increase* of the national del)t. 
The reforms of Necker provoked the hostility of the 
parliament of Paris. Finding that he was not sup- 
ported by the king or by the rest of the ministry, he 
resigned office in the summer of 1781. The manage- 
ment of the finam^es was then entrusted, first to doly de 
Fleury, and afterwards to D’Ormesson, both insignificant 
and incapaldc men. 

In the autumn of 1783 Calonne was appointed 
finance minister, chiefly through the influence of 
Marie Antoinette. His policy was simply to conciliate 
the court and the privileged classes. His reckless 
extravagance at length brought matters to such a pitch 
that it was impossible even to pay the interest on the 
state loans. He was driven to propose the very reforms 
which Turgot had in vain attempted to carry, and, with 
a view of obtaining a semblance of public sanction, he 
induced the king to summon an assembly of the not- 
ables, a sort of popular Privy Council selected by the 
king at his discretion, neither recognized nor protected 
by law, but still a body known in the history of 
France.” * This assembly met at Versailles in Feb- 
ruary, 1787. Being composed of members of the 
privileged classes, it naturall}^ rejected the proposed 
equalization of imposts, and the abolition of the pecun- 
* Mackintosh, 
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iary exemptions of the nobles and clergy. Calonne, 
accordingly, resigned. 

Calonne was succeeded by Brienne, Archbishop of 
Toulouse, also a favourite of the queen. He induced 
the notables to acce])t some of the measures which had 
been proposed by C'alonne, and the assembly was dis- 
missed in May, 1787. Brienne now found himself 
opposed by the parliaments, who demanded the meeting 
of the states general, on the ground that the king had 
no power to levy the proposed taxes without the con- 
sent of the peo])le. This declaration at once aroused 
popular enthusiasm in the country. The attempts made 
by Brienne to coerce the parliaments failed. The 
nobles and clergy preferred an appeal to the nation to 
unconditional submission to the king. Discontent w^as 
rife throughout the land. The need for money w^as 
urgent The kin^ at last yielded, and de(dared his in- 
tention of summoning the states general. 

Brienne resigned in August, 1788, and, as a concilia- 
tory measure, the king recalled Necker, and reappointed 
him minister of finance. This appointment restored 
public confidence. Disputes, however, immediately 
arose as to the constitution and procedure of the 
approaching states general. It soon became evident 
that the people would be content with nothing short of 
the total abolition of privileges, an impartial adminis- 
tration of law, and an equal system of taxation. Louis, 
under pressure from Necker, yielded so far as to consent 
that the representatives of the third estate should be 
equal in number to the representatives of the other two 
orders taken together. The important question whether 
all should sit and vote in one chamber, or whether they 
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should vote by orders, was left open. The outlook was 
a gloomy one. The nobles had hoped tliat the con- 
vocation of the states general would lead to the estab- 
lishment of a constitutional monarchy, in which their 
position and privileges would be secure. The king had 
hoped that he would obtain the assistance of the })eople 
in taxing the privileged orders. The action of the 
people disappointed both parties. 

The king opened the states general at Versailles on 
May 5, 1789. The rej)resentatives of the third estate 
at once refused to proceiul to business except on condi- 
tion that the three orders sat and voted together. 
They were sui)ported by a minority of the nobles, and 
by a large number of })arish priests who had been 
returned as re})resentatives of the clergy. Finding 
their demand was not complied with, and assured of the 
support of the nation, they declared themselves to Ite 
the National Assembly. They invited the other orders 
to join them in beginning binsiness, declaring, at the 
same time, that they would begin their task, whether 
the other orders joined them or not. Upon this act of 
usurpation, as it appeared to tlje court, and as it is 
described by Burke, Louis, who was by no means pre- 
pared for the transference of his own power to the 
assembly, or for the substitution of a democracy for a 
constitutional monarchy, declared his intention to hold 
a royal sitting, and to address the assembly himself. 
Finding themselves excluded from their hall of meeting, 
on the ground that it was necessary to prepare the room 
for the reception of the king, the deputies of the third 
estate, on June 20th, adjourned to a neighbouring 
tennis court, where they took an oath not to separate 
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until they had accomplished their work of constitutional 
reform. On June 23rd the royal sitting was held. The 
king defined the subjects which it was wdthin the com- 
petence of the deputies to discuss. He ordered them to 
dis])ersc for that day, and to reassemble on the following 
day in their sejiarate chambers. He concluded by say- 
ing that, if his orders were not obeyed, lie w^ould him- ^ 
self provide for the welfare of his people.” When the 
king retired, the deputies of the third estate with 
several of the clergy remained in their ])laces. To the 
remonstrances of the king’s master of the ceremonies, 
Mirabeau replied that they w’^ould not yield except to 
force. His w'ords were applauded in the assembl}*, 
and, wdien they became known, throughout the country. 
The deputies, before dispersing, declared their persons 
inviolable. The king w^as so alarmed at this that he 
personally requested those of the nobles and clergy, wdio 
had not already done so, to join the representatives of 
the- third estate, and the three orders w^ere combined in 
a single assembly on June 27th. At the same time, 
Louis alarmed the people by concentrating bodies of 
Swiss and German troops round the capital. Necker, 
who was opposed to this policy of intimidation, was 
dismissed from office on July 11th. This led to a 
popular outbreak in Paris, and a body of Gorman troops 
charged the mob. The officers of the French troops 
could not trust their men. The Guards, 3,600 strong, 
went over to the people, who armed themselves, and on 
July 14th attacked and captured the Bastille. 

Louis was now obliged to yield. He was received 
with acclamation in the capital, whither he went to 
announce the withdrawal of the troops and the recall 
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of Nccker. He I’ccogiiized tlie appointment of Lafayette 
as commander of the new city militia, or National 
Guard, and of Bailly, wlio had been president of the 
deputies when the oath was taken in the tennis court, 
as mayor of Paris. Foulon, an unpopular official, and 
his son-in-law, Berth ier, were murdered by the mob. 
The news of the events in Paris led to outbreaks of 
violence throughout France. Municipal authorities sup- 
planted the old government officials ; and National 
Guards were established throughout tb.e j)rovinces. But 
the municipalities were too W(‘ak to maintain order, and 
the Guards often sympathized with the people, from 
whose ranks they were drawn. On August 4th, the 
assembly passed the celebrated decrees which abolished 
the old feudal ord(Ts. The Declaration of the Eights of 
Man followed. They them proceeded to consider the 
form of the new constitution. It was deteimined that 
the new legislature should consist of a single house, 
which was to meet every two years ; anil that the king 
should have power to veto any decree for the period of 
two sessions. On the 5th and Oth October occurred the 
outbreak, which resulted in the^king being brought to 
Paris, and lodged in the Tuileries.* The assembly in a 
few days followed the king. The legislative and judi- 
' cial measures t were next passed, and, to supply the 
want of money, the ])ropcrty of the church was declared 
to be at the service of the state. Paj)er money was 
issued on the security of this property. A forced cur- 
rency was afterwards given to it, and it suffered a pro- 
gressive depreciation with every fresh issue. Monas- 
teries and nunneries were suppressed, and their inmates 
* See note on p. 72, 1. 16. + See note on p. 58, 1. 5. 
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dismissed witli a pension. The church was reorganized, 
and a j)rovision allotted for the maintenance of it from 
the i)ublic treasury. On June 9th, 1790, was passed 
the de(‘.ree abolishing titles and armorial bearings ; and 
on July 14th of the same y(‘ar, the anniversary of the 
fall of the Bastille, the great fech'ration * was held in 
Paris, in honour of the lu'W constitution. 

Th(‘ state of the country, meanwhile, was unsatisfac- 
tory. The nobles and the higher ranks of the clergy 
were exasperated by the levelling policy of the as- 
sembly. The peasantry w(‘rc angi}’ because they were 
not emancipated from legal debts and obligations as 
well as from feudal exactions. In many places they 
rose against the seigneurs, and destroyed their houses 
and title-deeds. Tlie assem]>ly was afraid to entrust the 
king with power to rej)ress disturbances. The local 
municipalities were still, for the most part, une(pial to 
the task. The ^sational (luards were still, as before, in 
sympathy with the riotous })casantry. Scarcity of bread 
ad(h‘(l to the ])i'evailing dis(‘ontent, which was fanned by 
tho.s(^ to whojn the policy of tlie goveinment appeared 
to be not sufiiciently democratic. This general dis- 
satisfaction gave power to the Jacobin clubs which were 
established in almost every town and village of the 
country. The niiijistry could not ictain office in face of 
the many attacks that were made upon them, and 
Necker, finding that his popularity had gone, left the 
country in September. 1790. Everything was tending 
to establish and confirm the supremacy of the extreme 
democratic party. 


See on p. 213, 1. 32. 
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THE REV(^)LUTION IN FRANCE. 



PREFACE. 


Tt nitiy not be nnncceHsary to inform the Reader, that tlie 
following Reflections had their f)rigin in a correspondence be- 
tween the Authoi' and a ^’ery young gentleman at Paris, who 
did him the honour of desiring his opinion upon the important 
transactions, which then, and ever since, have so much occupied 
the attention of all men. An an.sw(*r was written some time in 
the month of October, 17S9; but it was ke})t back upon pru- 
dential eonsidei’ations. That letter is allmled to in the beginning 
of the* following slieets. It has been since foiAvarded to the 
person to whom it was a<ldressed. The reasons for tlie delay in 
sending it were assigned in a short letter to the same gentleman. 
This produced on his part a new and pi essing application for the 
Author’s sentiments. 

The Author began a second and more full discussion on the 
subject. This he had some thoughts of publishing early in the 
last spring ; but t he matter gaining upon him, lie found that 
what he had undertaken not only far exceeded the measure of a 
letter, but that its importance i-ecpiired rather a more detailed 
consideration than at that time lu^ had any leisure to bestow 
upon it. However, having thrown down his fii‘st thoughts in 
the form of a letter, and indeed when he sat down to write, 
having intended it for a private letter, he found it difficult to 
change the form of address, when his sentiments had grown 
into a greater extent, and liad received another direction. A 
different plan, he is sensible, might be more favourable to a 
commodious division and distribution of his matter. 
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Dear Sir, 

You arc })loa.sc(l to call again, and witli some earnest- 
ness, for my thoughts on the late proceedings in France. I 
will not give you reason to imagine that I think my senti- 
ments of such vahu‘ as to wish myself to be solicited about : 
them. They are of too little consequence to be very 
anxiously either communicated or withheld. It was from 
attention to you, and to you only, that I hesitated at the ‘ 
time, when you first tlesired to receive them. In the first I 
letter I had the honour to write to you, and which at length I 10 
send, I wrote neither for nor from any description of men ; 
nor shall I in this. My errors, if any, an* my own. My 
reputation alone is to answer for them. 

You see, Sir, by the long letter I have transmitted to you, 
that, though I do most heartily wish that France may be 
animated by a spirit of rational liberty, and that I think 
you bound, in all honest policy, to provide a })ermanent body, 
in which that sjiirit may reside, and an effectual organ, by 
which it may act, it is my misfortune to entertain great 
doubts concerning several material points in your late trans- 20 
actions. 

You imagined, when you wrote last, that I might possibly 
be reckoned among the approvers of certain proceedings in 

3 
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France, from the solemn j)ul)lic seal of sanction they have 
received from two clubs of gentlemen in London, called the 
Constitutional Society, and the Revolution Society. 

I certainly have the honour to belong to more clubs than 
one, in which the constitution of this kingdom and the prin- 
ciples of the glorious Revolution, are held in high reverence: 
and I reckon myself among the most forward in my zeal for 
maintaining that constitution and those principles in their 
utmost })urity ^id vigour. It is because I do so, that I think 
IQ it necessary for Jiie, that there should be no mistake. Those 
who cultivate the uigmory of our revolution, and those who 
are attached to the constitution of this kingdom, will take 
good care hoAv they are involv(‘d with persons who, under the 
pretext of zeal towards the Revolution and (.Constitution, too 
frequently wander from their true principh^s; and are ready 
on every occasion to dejart from the firm but’ cautious and 
deliberate spirit which produced the one, and which presides 
in the other. Before I proceed to answer the more material 
particulars in your letter, I shall beg leave to give you such 
20 informati<m as I have been able to obtain of the two clubs 
which have thought proper, as bodies, to interfere in the con- 
cerns of France ; first assuring you, that 1 am not, and that 
1 have never been, a member of either of those societies. 

The first, calling itself the Coirstitutional Society, or Society 
for Constitutional Information, orT>y some such title, is, I be- 
lieve, of seven or eight years standing. The institution of 
this society appears to be of a charitable, and so far of a laud- 
able, nature : it was intended for the circulation, at the 
expense of the members, of many books, which few others 
30 would be at the expense of buying ; and which might lie on 
the hands of the booksellers, to the great loss of an useful 
body of men. Whether the books so charitably circulated, 
were ever as charitably read, is more than I know. Possibly 
several of them have been exported to France ; and, like 
goods not in request here, may with you have found a market. 
I have heard much talk of the lights to be drawn from books 
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that are sent from hence. What improvements they have 
had ill their passage (as it is said some liipior.s are meliorated 
hy crossing the sea) I l aniiot tell : but I never heard a man 
of common judgment, or the least degree of information, 
speak a word in jnaise of the greater part of the puVdications 
circulated by that society ; nor have their ])roceeding8 been 
accounted, except by some of themselves, as of any serious 
conseipience. 

Youi' National Assembly seems t<j entertain much the same 
opinion that 1 do of tin's jKKir cliaritable club. As a nation, 10 
you reserved the whole stock of your e]o(juent acknowledg- 
ments for the Revolution S(M iety ; when their fellows in the 
'constitutional were, in equity, entitled to .some share. Since 
^ ou have selected the Revolution Society as the great object 
j if 3 ’our iiatio|al thanks and praises, you will think me ex- 
usable in making its late conduct the subject of my obser- 
vations. Tlio National A.ssembly of France has given im- 
‘ portance to these gentlemen liy adopting them ; and they 
\return the favour, by acting as a committee in England for 
extending the principles of the National Assembly. Hence- 20 
"orward we must consider them as a kiml of privileged 
arsons ; as no inconsiderable members in tin' dijdomatic 
)ody. Tliis is one among the re; volutions which have given 
ulendour to obscurity, and distinction to undiscerned merit. 
Vtil very lately I do not l ei-ollect to have heanl of this club, 
lam quite sure that it never occupied a moment of my 
thughts ; nor, 1 believe, those of any j)erson out of their own 
set. I find, upon inquiry, tliat on the anniversary of the 
Revolution in 1688, a club of di.ssenters, but of what <Ienom- 
ination I know not, have long had the custom of hearing a 30 
sermon in one of their churches ; and that afterwards they 
spent the day cheerfully, as other clubs do, at the taveni. 

But I never heard that any public measure, or political 
ystem, much less that the merits of the constitution of any 
oreign nation, had been the subject of a formal proceeding 
t their festivals ; until, to my inexpressible surprise, I found 
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them in a sort of jmblic ca})acity, by a congratulatory address, 
giving an authoritative sanction to the proceedings of the 
National Assembly in France. 

In the ancient princijdes and conduct of the club, so far at 
least as they were declared, J see iKithing to wliich I Could 
take exce})tion. I think it very pnjbable, that for some ])ur- 
pose, new members may have entered among them ; and that 
some truly Christian politicians, who love to dispense benefits, 
but are careful to conceal the hand which distributes the 
10 dole, may have made them the instruments of their pious 
designs. Whatever I may have reason to suspect concerning 
private management, 1 shall s{>eak of nothing as of a certainty, 
but what is public. 

For one, I should be sorry to be. thought, directly o 
indirectly, concerned in their proceedings. I (certainly tak 
my full share, along with the re.st of the world, in my ind 
vidual and private c^apacity, in speculating on what has been 
done, or is doing, on the juiblic stage ; in any place ancient 
or modern ; in the republic of Rome, or the rej)ublic of 
20 Paris ; but having no general apo.stolical mission, being p . 
citizen of a [larticular state, and being bound up, in a coiip 
siderable degree, by its public will, I should think it, at leasit 
improper and irregular, for me to open a forma) public coip- 
respondence with the actual government of a foreign natioAi, 
without the express authority of the government under whilch 
1 live. f 

I should be still more unwilling to enter into that coi^re- 
-spoiidence, under anything like an equivocal description, i 
which to many, unacquainted witli our U8age.s, might make; 
30 the address, in which I joined, appear as the act of personsj 
\ in some sort of eorjiorate capacity, acknowledged by tliei 
laws of this kingdom, and authorized to speak the sense ofl 
some part of it. On account of the ambiguity and uiicerl- 
tainty of unauthorized general descriptions, and of the deceit t 
which may be practised under them, and not from men.e 
formality, the house of Common.^ would reject the mosjat 
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sneaking petition for the most trifling object, under that 
mode of signature to which you have thrown open the 
folding-doors of your jnesence chamber, and have ushered 
into your National Assembly, with as much ce^’emony and 
])arade, and \vith as gi-eat a bustle of applause, as if you had 
been visitt'd by the wliole rt‘]>resentative majesty of the whole 
English nation. If what this society has thought ])i'oper to 
send forth had been a piece of argument, it would have 
signified little wdiose argument it was. Tt would be neither 
the moj'e nor the less convincing on account of the party it 10 
came from. Bin this is oidy a vote and resolution. It 
stands solely on authority ; and in this casi‘ it is the mere 
authority of individuals, few of whom aj)]>ear. Their sig- 
natures ought, in my oj)inion, to have bet*n annexed to their 
instrument. The world would then liave the means of 
knowing how many they are; who they are; and of what 
value their opinions may be, from their personal abilities, 
from their knowledge, their experience, or their lead and 
authority in this state. T(*me, who am but a jdain man, the 
proceeding looks little too refined, and too ingenious ; it 20 
has too much itie air of a political stratagem, adopted for the 
sake of giving, under an high-sounding name, an im}X)rtance 
to the public declarations (d this club, which, when the 
matter came to be closely inspected, they did not altogether 
so well deserve. Xt is a policy that has very much the com- 
plexion of a fraud. 

I flatter myself that I love a manly, moral, reg\dated liberty 
as well as any gentleman of that society, be he who he will ; 
and ])erhaps I liave given as good ]>roofs of my attachment 
to that cause, in the whole course of my j)ublic conduct. I 30 
think I envy liberty as little as they do, to any other nation." 
But I cannot stand forward, and give jiraise or blame to any 
thing which relates to human actions, and human concerns, 
on a simple view of the object as it stands stripped of every 
relation, in all the nakedness and solitude of metaphysical ' 
abstraction. Circumstances (which with some gentlemen 
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pass for nothing) give in leality to every political principle 
its distinguishing colour, and discriminating eflfect. The 
circumstances are what render every civil and political 
scheme beneficial or noxious to mankind. / Abstractedly 
speaking, government, as well as liberty, is good ; yet could 
I, in common sense, ten years ago, have felicitated France on 
her enjoyment of a government (for she then had a govern- 
ment) without enquiry what the nature of that government 
was, or how it was administered I C^an 1 now congratulate 
10 the same nation upon its freedom I Is it because liberty in 
the abstract may be classed amongst the blessings of man- 
kind, that I am seriously to felicitate a madman, who has 
escaped from the ])rotecting restraint and wholesome dark- 
ness of his cell, on his restoration to the enjoyment of light 
and liberty ? Am 1 to congratulate an highwayman and 
murderer, who has broke prison, upon the recovery of his 
natural rights ? This w^ould be to act over again the scene 
of the criminals condemned to the gallies, and their heroic 
deliverer, the metaphysic Knight of the Sorrowful Coun- 
20 tenance. 

When 1 see the spirit of liberty in action* 1 see a strong 
principle at work ; and this, for a while, is all 1 can }>os8ib]y 
know of it. The wild gas^ the fixed air, is plainly broke 
loose : but we ought to suspend our judgment until the first 
effervescence is a little subsided, till the liquor is cleared, and 
until we see something deeper than the agitation of a 
troubled and frothy surface. I must be tolerably sure, before 
I venture publicly to congratulate men upon a blessing, that 
they have really received one. Flattery corrupts both the 
30 receiver and the giver ; and adulation is not of more service 
to the people than to kings. I should therefore suspend my 
congratulations on the new liberty of France, until I was 
informed how it had been combined with government ; with 
public force ; with the discipline and obedience of armies ; 
with the collection of an effective and well-distributed re- 
venue ; with morality and religion ; with the solidity of 
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I property ; with peace and order ; with civil and social man- 
ners. All these (in their way) are good things Ux) ; and, 
without them, lilK^rty is not a benefit whilst it lasts, and is not 
likely to continue long. The effect of liberty to individuals 
is, that they may do what they please ; we ought to see what 
it will ])leaso them to do, before we ri.sk congratulations, 
which may be soon turned into complaints. Prudence would 
dictate this in the case of sej)arate insulated })rivate men ; 
but liberty, when men act in bodies, is poirer. Considerate 
|)eople, before they declare themselves, will observe the use 10 
which is made of povxr : and particularly of so trying a thing 
as power in nar per.sons, of whose princijdes, tempers, 
and di.spositions, they have little or no experience, and in 
situations where tho.se who appear the most stirring in the 
scene may possibly not be the real movers. 

All the.se considerations however were below the transcen- 
dental dignity of the Revolution Society. Whilst I continued 
in the country, from w^hence I had the honour of writing to 
you, I ha I but an iijiperfcct idea of their transactions. On 
my coming to toA^n, I sent for an account of their proceed- 20 
iiigs, which had been jmblished by their authority, containing 
a sermon of Dr. Price, with the Duke <le Ihxdiefoucault’s and 
the Archbishop of Aix’s letter, and several other documents 
annexed. The whole of that jniblication, with the manifest 
design of connecting the affairs of France with those of 
England, by drawing us into an imitation of the conduct of 
the National Assembly, gave me a considerable degree of 
uneasiness. The effect of that conduct upon the powder, 
credit, Y)rosperity, and tranquillity of France, became every 
day more evident. The form of constitution to be settled, 30 
for its future polity, became more clear. We are now in a 
condition to discern, with tolerable exactness, the tnie 
nature of the object held up to our imitation. If the pru- 
dence of reserve and decorum dictates silence in some 
circumstances, in others prudence of an higher order may 
justify us in speaking our thoughts. The beginnings of 
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confusion witli us in England aiv at present feeble enough ; 
but witJi you, we have seen an infancy still more feeble, 
growing by moments into a strength to heap mountains 
upon mountains, and to wage war with Heaven itself. When- 
ever our neigld.)our’s house is on tire, it cannot be amiss fo)- 
the engines to play a little on our own. Heltt'r to l)e 
despised for too anxious aj)j)reh(‘n.sions, than ruined by too 
confident a security. 

Solicitous cliielly for the ])eace of my r)vvn country, but by 
10 no means unconcerned for your’s, I wish to communicate 
more largely, what was at- hist intt'uded only for your private 
satisfaction. J shall still k(‘e]> your alfairs in my eye, and 
continue to a(l<lress myself to you. Indulging myself in the 
freedom of epistolary intercourse, 1 beg leave to throw out 
my thoughts, and expr<‘ss my feelings, just as they arise in 
my mind, with vtuy little attention to formal metho<l. 1 set 
out with the proceedings (d the Revolution Society ; but 1 
shall not conhiie myself to them. Is it jiossible I should ? 
It looks to me as if I wei'e in a great crjsis, not of the affairs 
20 of France alone, but of all Europe, jierh^ijis of more than 
Europe. All circumstances taken together, tin' French 
revolution is the most astonishing that has hithert<^ hajjpened 
in the world. The most wonderful things are brought about 
in many instances by means the ni4>st absurd and ridiculous ; 
in the most ridiculous modes ; and a])])arently, by the most 
contemptible instruments. Every thing seems out of nature 
in this strange chaos of Uivity and ferocity, and of all sorts of 
crimes jumbled together with all soi ts of follies. In viewing 
this monstrous tragi-comic scene, the most opposite jjassions 
30 necessarily succeed, and sometimes mix with each other in 
the mind : alternate laughter and teais ; alternate scorn and 
horror. 

It cannot however be denied, that to some this strange 
scene appeared in quite another point of view. Jiito them it 
inspired no other sentiments than those of exultation and 
rapture. They saw nothing in what has been done in France, 
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but a firm and teni])erate exertion of freedom ; .so consistent, 
on the whole, with morals and with piety, as to make it 
deserving not only of the secular applause of dashing 
Machiavelian j)olitician.s, but to render it a fit theme for all 
the devout effusions of .saci ed eloquence. 

On the forenoon of the 4th of November last, Doctoi’ 
Richard Price, a non-conforming minister of eminence, 
])reached at the dissenting meeting-house of the Old Jewry, 
to his club or society, a very extraordinaiy miscellaneous 
.sermon, in which there* art* some good moral and religious 10 
.sentiments, and nt)t ill exjtressed, mixed u]j in a sort of 
]K)rridge of various j)olitical o})inions and reflections : but the 
revolution in France is the grand ingredient in the cauldron. 

I consider the addre.ss trairsmitted In' the Revolution Society 
to the National Assembly, through Eai l Stanhope, as origin- 
ating in the lu'inciples of the sermon, and as a corollary from 
them. It was iiutved by the jneacher t>f that discourse. It 
was passed by those who came reeking frmn the effect of the 
sermon, without a^iy censure or qualification, expressed or 
implied. If, however, any of the gentlemen concerned shall 20 
wish to separate tin* sermon from the resolution, they know 
how to acknowledge the one, and to disavow the other. They 
may do it : I cannot. 

For m v jiart, I looked on that sermon as the jmblic declara- 
tion of a man much connected with literary caballers, and 
intriguing jihilosophers ; with political theologians, and theo- 
logical politicians, both at home and abroad. I know they 
set him iq) as a sort of oracle ; because, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, he naturally phiUppizcs^ and chants his 
prophetic song in exact uni.son with their designs. 30 

That sermon is in a strain wliich I believe has not been 
heard in this kingdom, in any of the pulpits which are 
tolerated or encouraged in it, since the year 1648, when a 
predecessor of Dr. Price, the Reverend Hugh Peters, made 
the vault of the king’s own chapel at St. James’s ring with 
the honour and privilege of the Saints, who, with the Riigli 
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praises of God in tlieir months, and a ^?ro-edged sword in 
tlieir hands, were to execute judgment on the heathen, and 
punishments upon the people; to bind their kings with 
chains, and their nobles with fetters of iron.’* Few harangues 
from the jailjnt, except in the days of your league in France, 
or in the days of our solemn league and covenant in England, 
have ever breathed less of the spirit of modeiation tlian this 
lecture in the Old Jewry. Su])j)osing, howc\ cr, that some- 
thing like moderation were visible in this ])olitical sermon ; 
10 yet politics and the pulpit are terms that have little agree- 
ment. No sound ought to be heanl in the church but the 
healing voice of Cliristian charity. J’he cause of civil lil>erty 
and civil government gains as little as that of religion by this 
confusion cd duties. Those who (piit their proper character, 
to assume what does not belong to them, are, for the greater 
j)art, ignorant both of the character they leave, and of the 
character they assume. Wholly unacquainted with the world 
in which they are so fond of meddling, and inexperienced in 
all its affairs, on which they pronounce with so much confi- 
20 dence, they have nothing of jjolitics but ])assions they 
excite. Sur(‘ly the church is a ])lace where one day’s truce 
ought to l>e allowed to the dissensions and animosities of 
maiikind. 

This ])ulpit style, revived after long a discontinuance, 
had to me the air of novelty, and of a novelty not wholly 
without danger. I do not charge this daiiger equally to every 
*part of the discourse. The hint given to a noble and reverend 
lay-divine, who is supposed high in office in one of our uni- 
versities,! and to other lay-divines ‘of nmk and liteiature,’ 
30 may be proper and seasonable, though somewhat new. If 
the noble Seekers should find nothing to satisfy their pious 
fancies in the old staple of the national church, or in all the 
rich variety to be found in the well-assorted warehouses of 

* Psalm cxlix. 

+ Discourse on the Love of our Country, Nov. 4, 1789, by Dr. 
Richard Price, 3d edition, pp. 17 and 18. 
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the dissenting congregations, Dr. Price advises them to im- 
prove upon non-conformity ; and to set np, each of them, a 
separate meeting-house upon his own particular principles.* 

It is somewhat remarkable that this re^’erend divine should 
be so earnest for setting up new churches, and so perfectly 
indifferent concerning the doctrine which may be taught in 
them. His zeal is of a curious character. It is not foi the 
propagation of his own opinions, but of any opinions. It is 
not for the diffusion of truth, but for the spreading of con- 
tradiction. Let the noble teachers but dissent, it is no matter 10 
from whom or from what. This great point once secured, it 
is taken for granted their religion will be rational and manly. 

I doubt whether religion would reap all the benefits which 
the calculating divine computes from this ‘great company of 
great preachers.’ It would certainly be a valuable addition 
of nondescripts to the ample collection of known classes, 
genera and species, which at present beautify the /tortus siccus 
of dissent, A .sermon from a noble duke, or a noble marquis, 
ora nobl* earl, or baron bold, would certainly increase and 
diversify the amusements of this town, which begins to grow 20 
satiated with the uniform round of its vapid dissipations. I 
should only stipulate that these new Mo^s-Jofins in robes and 
coronets should keep some sort of bounds in the democratic 
and levelling principles which are expected from their titled 
pulpits. The new evangelists will, I dare say, disappoint the 
hopes that are conceived of them. They will not become, 
literally as well as figuratively, polemic divines, nor be dis- 
posed so to drill their congregations that they may, as in 
former blessed times, preach their doctrines to regiments of 
dragoons, and corps of infantry and artiller} . Such arrange- 30 
ments, however favourable to the cause of compulsory free- 

* ‘ Those who dislike that mode of worsliip which is prescribed by 
public authority ought, if they can find wo worship out of the church 
which they approve, to set up a scparcUe worship for themsehes ; and by 
doing this, and giving an example of a rational and manly worship, 
men of weip/d from their rani and literature may do the greatest ser- 
vice to society and the world.’ P. 18, Dr. Price’s Sermon. 
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(loin, civil and religious, may not be eo^nally conducive to the 
national tranquillity. These few restrictions I hope are no 
great stretches of intolerance, no veiy violent exertio7)s of 
despotism. 

But I may say of our ]U‘eacher, ^ viinam luigis tota ilia 
dedi^set fompom savitue ’ — 

[Oh ! ih((t mch ding race fid at the 7nost^ 

Had idl those yrarsi of ti/rainiy engrossed.^ 

All tldngs in this his fulminating bull are not of so innoxious 
10 a tendency. His doctrines affect our constitution in its vital 
parts. He tells tin* Revolution Society, in this political 
sermon, that his majesty ‘ is almost the o'nly lawful king in 
th(‘ world, l)e(!aiise tln^ oidy oin* who owes his crown to the 
ehoiee of his people.’ As to tin* kings of the irorlif all of whom 
(except one) this archj)ontitt‘ of the rights of men., with all the 
plenitude, and with more than the boldness of the papal de- 
posing ])Ower in its meridian fervour of the twelfth centm;;^ 
puts into one sweeping clause of ban and anathema, and 
proclaims usurj^ers by circles of longitude ajid latitude, over 
20 the whole globe, it behov(*s them to consider how they admit 
into their territories tlK‘se a[)ostolic missionaries, wlio are to 
tell their subjects they are not lawful kings. That is their 
concern. It is ours, as a doniestio* interest of some moment, 
seriously to consider the solidity of the oidy ])rinci})le upon 
whi(?Ii these gentlemen acknowk*dge a king of Great Britain 
to be entitled to their allegiance. 

This doctrine, as applied to the prince now on the British 
throne, either is nonsense, and therefore neither true nor 
false, or it affirms a most unfounded, dangerous, illegal, and 
30 unconstitutional position. According to this spiritual doctor 
of politics, if his majesty does not owe his crown to the 
choice of his people, he is no lawful king. Now nothing 
can be more untrue than that the crown of this kingdom is 
so held by his majesty. Therefore, if you follow their rule, 
the king of Great Britain, who most certainly does not owe 
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his high office to any form of pojmlar election, is in no 
respect better than the rest of the gang of usurpers, who 
rpigii, or ratlujr rob, all ov’er the fa(;e of this our miseral>le 
w'orld, without aiiy sort of right or title to the allegiance 
of their peoi)]e. The policy of this general doctrine, 
so (pialified, is evident enough. The pro})agators of this 
})olitical gos]iel are in hojies tlndr abstract juincijde (their 
principle that a ])opuiar elioiee is necessary to the legal 
f'xisteiice fd tlie so^•ert‘ign magistracy) would be overlooked 
whilst the ki)ig of (Jreat Rritain was not atlected by it. In 10 
the mean time the ears of their congregations WTndd be 
gradually habituated to it, as if it weie a first principle 
admitted without dispute. For the present it would only 
o])erate as a theory, j)ickh*d in tin* J)res(‘l'^’ing juices of j)ulpit 
elo(|Uence, and laid by for futiirt' use. Condo (>t coniponty 
fjaa' /iiox dnpro//ore posshii — 

[/ search and search^ and v'hen I Jlnd^ I lap 
The u'isdora up against a rain\f dag^ 

By this policy, wd^lst our government is soothed with a 
r(‘servation in ^s favour, to which it has no claim, the 20 
security, which it has in common w ith all governments, sa far 
as opinion is secui ity, is taken aw^ay. 

Thus these politicians proceed, w liilst litth* notice is taken 
of their doctrines : but when tliey come to be examined 
upon the plain meaning of their words and the direct 
tendency of their doctrines, then equivocations and slippery 
constructions come into ])Iay. When tlu'y say the king 
owes his (irown to the choice of his people, and is therefore 
the only lawful sovertugn in the world, they will perhaps tell 
us they mean to say no more than that some of the king’s 30 
predecessors have been called to the throne by some sort of 
choice ; and therefore he ow'es his crown to the choice of 
his people. Thus, by a miserable subterfuge, they hope to 
render their proposition safe, by rendering it nugatory. 
They are welcome to the asylum they seek for their offence, 
since they take refuge in their folly. For, if you admit this 
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interpretation, how does theii’ idea of election difier from 
our idea of iuheritauee I And how does tlie set tlenient of the 
crown in the Hiunswick line derived from Janies the iiist 
come to legalize our monarchy, rather than that of any of 
the neighbouring countries At some time or otlier, to Ik* 
sure, all the beginners of dynasties were chosen by those 
who (tailed them to g(ne.rn. Tlu're is groiuid enough for 
the opinion that all the kingdoms of Eurojie were, at a re- 
mote period, elective, witli more or fewer limitations in the 
10 objects of clioice ; but whatever kings might hn\ e been heic* 
or eLsewliere, a thousand years ago, or in whatever manner 
the ruling dynasties of England or France may liave begun, 
the King of Ori'at Jh-itain is at this day king by a fixed ruh* 
of succession, according to the laws of his country ; and 
whilst the legal conditions of the compact of sovereignty are 
performed by him (as they are perfoi ined) he holds his crown 
in contempt of the choire of the Revolution Society, who 
have not a single vote for a king amongst them, eitliei* 
individually or collectively ; though I maki* no doubt they 
20 would soon erect themselves into an electoral college, if 
things were ripe to give effect to their claiin. His majesty’s 
heirs and successors, each in liis time and ordiu’, will come 
to the crown with the same contempt of their choice with 
which his majesty has succeeded to that he wears. 

Whatever may be the success of evasion in explaining 
away the gross error oi fact^ which supposes that his majesty 
(though he holds it in concurrence with the wishes) owes 
nis crown to the choice of his jjeople, yet nothing (tan evade 
their full explicit declaration, coiK^erning the jirinciple of a 
30 right in the people to choose, which right ivS directly main- 
tained, and tenaciously adliered to. All the oblicpie insinua- 
tions concerning election bottom in this pro})osition, and are 
referable to it. Lest the foundation of the king’s exclusive 
legal title should pass for a mere rant of adulatory freedom, 
the political Divine proceeds dogmatically to assert,* that by 
* P. 34, Discourse on the Love of our Country, by Dr. Price. 
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the principles of the ifevolution the people of England have 
acquired three fundamental rights, all which, with him, com- 
pose one system, and lie together in one short sentence ; 
namely, that we have acquired a right 

1. ‘To choose our own governors.’ 

2. ‘To cashier them for misconduct.’ 

3. ‘ To frame a government for ourselves.’ 

This new, and hitherto unheard-of bill of rights, though 
made in the name of the wliole jieople, belongs to those 
gentlemen and their faction only. The body of the people 10 
of England have no share in it. They utterly disclaim it. 
They will resist the practical assertion of it with their lives 
and fortunes. They are bouml to do .so by the laws of their 
country, made at the time of that very Revolution, which is 
appealed to in favour of the fictitious rights claimed'by the 
society which abuses its name. 

These gentlemen of the Old Jewry, in all tlieir reasonings 
on the Revolution of 1688, have a revolution which hap- 
pened in England aVout forty years before, and the late 
French revolutioiif so much before their eyes, and in their 20 
hearts, that they are constantly confounding all the three 
together. It is nece.ssary that we should separate what they 
confound. We must recall their erring fancies to the acts of 
the Revolution which we revere, for the discovery of its true 
pnnciples. If the principles of the Revolution of 1688 are 
any where to be found, it is in the statute called the Decla- 
ration of Right. In that most wise, sober, and considerate 
declaration, drawn up by great lawyers and great statesmen, 
and not by warm and inexperienced enthusiasts, not one 
word is said, nor one suggestion made, of a general right 30 
‘ to choose our own governors ; to cashier them for miscon- 
duct ; and to form a government for ourselves.’ 

This Declaration of Right (the act of the 1st of William 
and Mary, sess. 2. ch. 2) is the corner-stone of our constitu- 
tion, as reinforced, explained, improved, and in its funda- 
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mental piinciplea for ever settled. It is called ‘ An act for 
declaring the rights and liherties of the subject, and for 
settling the succession of the crown. You will observe, that 
these rights and this succession are declared in one body, 
and bound indissolubly together. 

A few years after this period, a second o})portunity offered 
for asserting a right of election to the crown. On the pros- 
pect of a total failure of issue from King William, and from 
the Princess, afterwards Queen Anne, the consideration 
10 of the settlement of the crown, and of a further security 
for the liberties of the people, again came before the legisla- 
ture. Did they this second time make any provision for 
legalizing the crown on the sj)urious Revolution principles 
of the Old Jewry ? No. They followed the principles which 
prevailed in the Declaration of Right ; indicating with more 
precision tlie persons who were to inherit in the Protestant 
line. This act also incorporated, by the same ]>olicy, our 
liberties, and an hereditary succession in tlie same act. 
Instead of a right to choose our own governors, they 
20 declared that the succession in that lino (the protostant line 
drawn from James the First) was absoluti.ly necessary ‘ for 
the peace, (juiet, and security of the realm,’ and that it 
was equally urgent on them ‘to maintain 'a certainty in the 
s}(.ccession thereof, to which tlie subjects may safely have 
recourse for their jirotection.’ Both these acts, in which are 
heard the unerring, unambiguous oracles of Revolution 
policy, instead nf countenancing the delusive, gipsey j)re- 
dictions of a ‘ right to choose our governors,’ prove to 
a demonstration how totally adverse the wisdom of the 
30 nation was from turning a case of necessity into a rule 
of law. 

Itnquestionably there was at the Revolution, in the person 
of King William, a small and a temporary deviation from 
the strict order of regular hereditary succession ; but it is 
against all genuine principles of jurisprudence to draw a 
principle from a law made in a special case, and regarding 
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an individual person. Prlvileginm non transit in exemplwn. 

[A privilege does not male a precedent.'] If ever there was 
a time favourable for establishing the principle, that a king 
of popular choice was the only legal king, without all doubt 
it was at the Revolution. Its not being done at that time is 
a proof that the nation was of opinion it ought not to be done 
at any time. There is no ))erson so completely ignorant of 
our history, as not to know, that the majority in Parlia- 
ment of both parties were so little disposed to any thing 
reseml)ling that j)rineiple, that at first they were determined 10 
to place the vacant -rowii, not on the head of the prince of 
Orange, but on that of his wife Mary, daughter of King 
James, the eldest born of the issue of that king, which 
they acknowledged as undoubtedly his. It would . be to 
repeat a very trite story, to recall to your memory all those 
circumstances which demonstrated that their accepting King 
William was not ])ro])erly a choice ; but, to all those who did 
not wish, in effect to recall King James, or to deluge their 
country in blood, and again to bring their religion, laws, and 
liberties into the pei^l they had just escaped, it was an act 20 
of necessity^ in the* strictest moral sense in which necessity 
can be taken. 

In the very act, in which for a time, and in a single case, 
parliament departed from the strict order of inheritance, in 
favour of a prince, who, though not next, was however very 
near in the line of succession, it is curious to observe how 
Lord Somers, who drew the bill called the Declaration of 
Right, has comported himself on that delicate occasion. 

It is curious to observe with wdint address this temporary 
solution of continuity is kept from the eye ; whilst all that 30 
could be found in this act of necessity to countenance the 
idea of an hereditary succession is brought forward, and 
fostered, and made the most of, by this great man, and by 
the legislature who followed liim. Quitting the dry, im- 
perative style of an act of parliament, he makes the lords 
and commons fall to a pious, legislative ejaculation, and 
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declare, that tlioy consider it ^as a marvellous providence, 
and merciful goodness of God to this nation, to preserve 
their said majesties’ royal persons most happily to reign 
over us on the throne of their ancestors^ for which, from the 
bottom of their hearts, tliey return their humblest thanks 
and praises.’ — The legislature plainly had in view the Act of 
Recognition of the first of Queen Elizabeth, Chap. 3d, and of 
that of James the First, Chap. 1st, both acts strongly declara- 
tory of the inheritable nature of tlie crown ; and in many 
10 parts they follow', wdth a nearly literal precision, the words 
and even the form of thanksgiving, which is found in these 
old declaiatory statutes. 

The two houses, in the act of king William, did not thank 
God that they had found a fair opportunity to assert a right 
to choose their own governors, much less to make an elec- 
tion the onhj lawful title to the crown. Their having been 
in a condition to avoid the very appearance of it, as much 
as possible, was by them considered as a providential 
escape. They threw a politic, well-wrought veil over every 
20 circumstance tending to weaken the* rights, which in the 
meliorated order of succession they me^nt to j)erpetuate : 
or which might furnish a precedent for any future dej>arture 
from what they had then settled for ever. Accordingly, that 
they might not relax the nerves of their monarchy, and that 
they might preserve a close conformity to the j)ractice of 
their ancestors, as it appear(;d in the declaratory statutes of 
Queen Mary* and Queen Elizabeth, in the next clause they 
*vest, by recognition, in their majesties, all the legal preroga- 
tives of the crown, declaring, ‘ that in them they are most 
30 fully, rightfully, and entirely invested, incorporated, united, 
and annex€*d.’ In the clause which follows, for preventing 
questions, by reason of any pretended titles to the crown, 
they declare (observing also in this the traditionary language, 
along with the traditionary policy of the nation, and repeat- 
ing as from a rubric the language of the preceding acts of 
* let Mary, Sess. 3. ch. 1. 
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Elizabeth and James) that on the preserving ‘a certainty 
in the succession thereof, the unity, peace, and tranquillity of 
this nation doth, under God, wholly depend.’ 

They knew that a doubtful title of succession would 
but too much resemble an election ; and that an election 
would be utterly destructive of the ‘ unity, ])eace, and tran- 
quillity of this nation,’ which they thought to be con- 
siderations of sonic moment. To provide for these objects, 
and therefore to exclude for ever the Old Jewry doctrine, of 
‘a right to choose our own governors,’ they follow with 10 
a clause, containing a most solemn pledge, taken from the 
preceding act of Queen Elizabeth, as solemn a pledge 
as ever was or can be given in favour of an hereditary 
succession, and as solemn a renunciation as could be made 
of the principles by this society imputed to them, ‘The 
lords spiritual and temjioral, and commons, do, in the name 
of all the people aforesaid, most humbly and faithfully 
submit themselves^ their heirs and posterities for ever ; and do 
faithfully promise, 4hat they will stand to, maintain, and 
defend their sai^ majesties, and also the limitation of the 20 
crown^ herein specified and contained, to the utmost of their 
powers,’ &c. &c. 

So far is it from being true, that we acquired a right by 
the Revolution to elect our kings, that if we had possessed it 
before, the English nation did at that time most solemnly 
renounce and abdicate it, for themselves and for all their 
posterity for ever. These gentlemen may value themselves 
as much as they i>leaae on their whig principles ; but 1 never 
desire to be thought a better whig than Lord Somers ; or to 
understand the principles of the Revolution better than 30 
those by whom it was brouglit about ; or to read in the 
declaration of right any mysteries unknown to those whose 
penetrating style has engraved in our ordinances, and in our 
hearts, the words and spirit of that immortal law. 

It is true that, aided with the powers derived from force 
and opportunity, the nation was at that time, in some sense^ 
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free to take what course it pleased for filling the throne ; but 
only free to do so upon the same grounds on which they 
might have wholly abolished their monarchy, and every other 
part of their constitution. However they did not think such 
bold changes within their commission. It is indeed difiicult, 
perhaps impossible, to give limits to the mere abstract com- 
petence of the supreme power, such as was exercised by 
j)arliament at that time ; but the limits of a moral compe- 
tence, subjecting, even in powers more indisputably sovereign, 
10 occasional will to permanent reason, and to the steady 
maxims of faith, justice, and fixed fundamental policy, are 
perfectly intelligible, and perfectly binding upon those who 
exercise any authority, under any name, or under any title, 
in the state. The house of lords, for instance, is not morally 
competent to dissolve the house of commons ; no, nor even 
to dissolve itself, nor to abdicate, if it would, its portion in 
the legislature of the kingdom. Though a king may abdicate 
for his own pei'son, he cannot abdicate for the monarchy. 
By as strong, or by a stronger reason, the house of commons 
20 cannot renounce its share of authority, v The engagement 
and pact of society, which generally goes by the name of the 
constitution, forbids such invasion and such surrender. The 
constituent parts of a state are obliged to hold their public 
faith with each other, and with alj those who derive any 
serious interest under their engagements, as much as the 
whole state is bound to keep its faith with separate com- 
munities. Otherwise comj)etence and power would soon be 
confounded, and no law be left but the will of a prevailing 
force. On this principle the succession of the crown has 
30 always been what it now is, an hereditary succession by 
law : in the old line it was a succession by the common law ; 
in the new, by the statute law, operating on the principles 
of the common law, not changing the substance, but regu- 
lating the mode, and describing the persons. Both these 
descriptions of law are of the same force, and are derived 
from an equal authority, emanating from the common agree- 
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raent and original compact of the state, coinmuni spomione 
reipuhlicoe, and as such are equally binding on king, and 
people too, as long as the terms are observed, and they 
continue the same body politic. 

It is far from impossible to reconcile, if we do not suffer 
ourselves to be entangled in the mazes of meta])hysic 
sophistry, the use both of a fixed rule and an occasional 
deviation ; the sacredness of an hereditary j)riiiciple of suc- 
cession in our government, with a power of change in its 
application in cases of extreme emergency. Even in that 10 
extremity (if we take the measure of our rights by our 
exercise of them at the Revolution) the change is to be con- 
fined to the peccant part only ; to the part which produced 
the necessary deviation ; and even then it is to be effected 
without a decomposition of the w’hole civil and political mass, 
for the purpose of originating a new civil order out of the 
first elements of society. 

A state without the means of some change is without the 
means of its conservation. Without such means it might 
even risk the h'is of that ])art of the constitution which 20 
it wished the most religiously to preserve. The two })rin- 
ciples of conservation and correction o])erated strongly at 
the two critical periods of the Restoration and Revolution, 
when England found itself without a king. At both those 
periods the nation had lost the bond of union in their 
ancient edifice ; they did not, however, dissolve the w^hole 
fabric. On the contrary, in both cases they regenerated the 
deficient part of the old constitution through the parts wiiich 
were not impaired. They kept these old parts exactly as 
they were, that the part recovered might be suited to them. 30 
They acted by the ancient organized states in the shape 
of their old organization, and not by the organic violeculcs of 
a disbanded people. At no time, perhaps, did the sovereign 
legislature manifest a more tender regard to their funda- 
mental principle of British constitutional policy, than at the 
time of the Revolution, when it deviated from the direct line 
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of hereditary succession. The crown was carried somewhat 
out of the line in which it had before moved ; but the new 
line was derived from the same stock. It was still a line of 
hereditary descent ; still an hereditary descent in the same 
blood, though an hereditary descent qualified with protest- 
antism. When the legislature altered the direction, but kept 
the principle, they shewed that they held it inviolable. 

On this ju'inciple, the law of inheritance had admitted 
some amendment in the old time, and long before the aera 
10 of the Kevolution. Some time after the conquest great 
questions arose upon the legal })i*inci])les of hereditary de- 
scent. It became a matter of doubt, whether the heir fer 
capita or the heir per stirpes was to succeed ; but whether 
the heir capita gave way when the heirdom per stirpes 
took place, or the Catholic heir, when the Protestant was 
})referred, the inheritable ])rinci})le survived with a sort of 
immortality through all transmigrations — multosqve per aunos 
stat fortuna damns et avi nimerantur avomwi: 

[The race and realm from age to age remain^ 

20 And, time hut lengthens v:ith new Imks the chain.'] 

This is the spirit of our constitution, not only in its settled 
course, but in all its revolutions. Whoever came in, or 
however he came in, whether he obtained the crown by law, 
or by force, the hereditary succession was either continued 
or adopted. 

The gentlemen of the Society for Revolutions see nothing 
in that of 1688 but the deviation from the constitution ; and 
they take the deviation from the principle for the principle. 
They have little regard to the obvious consequences of 
30 their doctrine, though they must see, that it leaves positive 
authority in very few of the positive institutions of this 
country. When such an unwarrantable maxim is once 
established, that no throne is lawful but the elective, no 
one act of the princes who preceded the sera of fictitious 
election can be valid. Do these theorists mean to imitate 
some of their predecessors, who dragged the bodies of our 
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ancient sovereigns out of the quiet of their tombs 1 Do they 
mean to attaint and disable backwards all tlie kings that 
have reigned before the Revolution, and consequently to 
stain the throne of England with tlie blot of a continual 
usiir])ation ? Do they mean to invalidate, annul, or to call 
into question, together with the titles of the whole line of 
our kings, that great body of our statute law which passed 
under those whom they treat as usurpers / to annul laws 
of inestimabh! value to oui* liberties — of as great value at 
least as any which have passed at oi- since the ])eriod of 10 
the Revolution ? If kings, who did not owe their crown 
to the choice of their people, had no title to make laws, 
wdiat will become of the statute de tallagio non concedendof 
— of tlie petition of right f—oi the act of habeas corpus? 

Do these new doctors of the rights of men presume to 
assert, that King James the Second, vvlio came to the 
crown as next of blood, according to the rules of a then 
unqualified succession, was not to all intents and purjioses 
a lawful king of England, before lie had done any of those 
acts which were -justly construed into an abdication of liis 20 
crown / If he was not, much trouble in i^rliament might 
have been saved at the period these gentlemen commemorate. 
But King Janies was a bad king with a good title, and not 
an usurper. The princes who succeeded according to the 
act of parliament wdiich settled the crown on the electress 
Sophia and on her descendants, being Protestants, came in 
as much by a title of inheritance as King James did. He 
came in according to the law, as it stood at his accession 
to the crown ; and the princes of the House of Brunswick 
came to the inheritance of the crown, not by election, but 30 
by the law, as it stood at their several accessions of 
Protestant descent and inheritance, as I hope I have shewn 
sufficiently. 

The law by which this royal family is specifically destined 
to the succession, is the act of the 12th and 13th of King 
William. The terms of this act bind ‘us and our heirs^ and 
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our posterity^ to thera, their heirs^ and their posterity being 
Protestants, to the end of time, in the same words as the 
declaration of right had hound us to the heirs of King William 
and Queen Mai'y. It therefore secures both an hereditary 
crown and an hereditary allegiance. On wliat ground, except 
the constitutional policy of forming an establishment to 
secure that kind of succession which is to j)reclude a choice 
of the people for ever, could the legislature have fastidiously 
rejected the fair and abundant choice which our own country 
10 presented to them, and searched in strange lands for a foreign 
princess, from whose womb the line of our future rulers were 
to derive their title to govern millions of men through a series 
of ages ? 

The Princess Sophia was named in the Act of Settlement 
of the 12th and 13th of King William, for a stock and root of 
inheritance to our kings, and not for her merits as a temporaiy 
administratrix of a power, which she might not, and in fact 
did not, herself ever exercise. She was ado])ted for one 
reason, and for one only, because, saya the act, ‘ the most 
20 excellent Princess Sophia, Electress and i)uchess Dowager 
of Hanover, is daughter of the most excellent Princess Eliza- 
beth, late Queen of Bohemia, daughter of our late sovereign 
lord King James the First, of happy memory, and is hereby 
declared to be the next in s7iocession in the Protestant line,’ 
&c. &c.; ‘and the crown shall continue to the heirs of her 
body, being Protestants.’ This limitation was made by 
Parliament, that through the Princess Sophia an inheritable 
line, not only was to be continued in future but (what they 
thought very material) that through her it was to be con- 
30 nected with the old stock of inheritance in King James the 
First ; in order that the monarchy might preserve an un- 
broken unity through all ages, and might be preserved, with 
safety to our religion, in the old approved mode by descent, 
in which, if our liberties had been ojice endangered, they had 
often, through all storms and struggles of prerogative and 
privilege, been preserved. They did well. No experience^ 
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has taught us, that in any other course or method than that 
of an hereditary a'own^ our liberties can be regularly per- 
petuated and preserved sacred as our hereditai'y right. An 
irregular, convulsive movement may be necessary to throw 
off’ an irregular, convulsive disease. But the course of succes- 
sion is the healthy habit of the British constitution. Was it 
that the legislature wanted, at the act for the limitation of 
the crown in the Ilanoveriaii line, drawn through the female 
descendants of James the First, a due sense of the inconven- 
iences of having two or three, or possibly more, foreigners in 10 
succession to the British throne ? No ! They had a due sense 
of the evils which might happen from such foreign rule, and 
more than a due sense of them. But a more decisive proof 
cannot be given of the full conviction of the British nation, 
that the ])rinciples of the Revolution did not authorize them 
to elect kings at their pleasure, and without any attention 
to the ancient fundamental principles of our government, than 
their continuing to adopt a plan of hereditary Protestant 
successir 11 in the ohl line, with all the dangers and all the in- 
conveniences of i*^ii being a foreign line full before their eyes, 20 
and operating with the utmost force upon their minds. 

A few years ago I should be ashamed to overload a matter, 
so capable of supporting itself, by the then unnecessary 
support of any argument ; but this seditious, unconstitutional 
dcctrine is now publicly taught, avowed, and printed. The 
dislike I feel to revolutions, the signals for which have so 
often been given from jnilpits ; the spirit of change that is 
gone abroad ; the total contempt which prevails with you, and 
may come to prevail with us, of all ancient institutions, when 
set in opposition to a present sense of convenience, or to the 30 
bent of a present inclination : all these considerations make 
it not unadvisable, in my opinion, to call back our attention 
to the true principles of our own domestic laws ; that you, 
my French friend, should begin to know, and that we should 
continue to cherish them. We ought not, on either side of 
the water, to suffer ourselves to be imposed upon by the 
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counterfeit wares which some persons, by a double fraud, 
export to you in illicit bottoms as raw commodities of British 
growth, though wholly alien to our soil, in order afterwards 
to smuggle them back again into this country, manufactured 
after the newest Paris fashion of an imj)roved liberty. 

The people of England will not ape the fashions they have 
never tried ; nor go back to those which they have found 
mischievous on trial. They look upon the legal hereditary 
succession of their crown as among their rights, not as among 
10 their wrongs ; as a benefit, not as a grievance ; as a security 
for their liberty, not as a badge of servitude. They look on 
the frame of their commonwealth, such as it stands^ to be of 
inestimable value ; and they conceive the undisturbed succes- 
sion of the crown to be a pledge of the stability and per- 
petuity of all tlie other members of our constitution, 

I shall beg leave, before I go any further, to take notice of 
some paltry artifices, which the abettors of election as the 
only lawful title to the crown, are ready to employ, in order 
to render the support of the just principles of our constitu- 
20 tion a task somewhat invidious. These sophisters substitute 
a fictitious cause, and feigned personages, in whose favour 
they suppose you engaged, whenever you defend the inherit- 
able nature of the crown. It is common with them to dis- 
pute as if they were in a conflict with some of those exploded 
fanatics of slavery, who formerly maintained, what I believe 
no creature now maintains, ‘that the crown is held by divine, 
hereditary, and indefeasible right.’ — These old fanatics of 
single arbitrary power dogmatized as if hereditary royalty 
was the only lawful government in the world, just as our new 
30 fanatics of popular arbitrary power maintain that a popular 
election is the sole lawful source of authority. The old pre- 
rogative enthusiasts, it is true, did speculate foolishly, and 
perhaps impiously too, as if monarchy had more of a divine 
sanction than any other mode of government ; and as if a 
right to govern by inheritance were in strictness indefeasible 
in every person, who should be found in the succession to a 
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throne, and under every circumstance, which no civil or 
political right can be. But an absurd opinion concerning the 
king’s hereditary right to the crown does not prejudice one 
that is rational, and bottomed upon solid principles of law and 
policy. If all the absnid theories of lawyers and divines 
were to vitiate the objects in which they are conversant, we 
should have no law, and no religion, left in the world. But 
an absind theory on one side of a question forms no justifica- 
tion for alleging a false fact, or promulgating mischievous 
maxims, on the other. 10 

The second i laim of the Revolution Society is ‘a right of 
cashiering their governors for 77iisconductJ Perhaps the ap- 
prehensions our ancestors entertained of forming such a pre- 
cedent as that ‘of cashiering for misconduct,’ was the cause 
that the declaration of the act which implied the abdication 
of King James, w'as, if it had any fault, rather too guarded, 
and too circumstantial.’^ But all this guard, and all this 
accumulation of circumstances, serves to shew the spirit 
of caution which jlredominated in the national councils, 
in a situation in^ which men irritated by oppression, and 20 
elevated by a triumph over it, are apt to abandon them- 
selves to violent and extreme courses : it shews the anxiety 
of the great men wdio influenceil the conduct of affairs at 
that great event, to make the Revolution a parent of settle- 
ment, and not a nursery of future revolutions. 

No government could stand a moment, if it could be 
blown down with anything so loose and indefinite as an 
opinion of Uniscoiiduct.^ They who led at the Revolution, 
grounded the virtual alxlication of King James upon no 
such light and uncertain principle. They charged him 30 

* ‘That King James the second, having endeavoured to subvert the 
constitution of the kingdom, by breaking the original contract between 
king and people, and by the advice of jesnits, and other wicked persons, 
having violated the fundamental laws, and having mtkdrawn himself out 
ofthekingdoMy hath abdicated the government, and the throne is thereby 
wcomf,’ 
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with nothing less than a design, confirmed by a multitude 
of illegal overt acts, to subvert the Protestant church and 
state^ and their fundamental^ unquestionable laws and liber- 
ties : they charged him with having broken the original 
contract between king and people. This was more than 
misconduct. A grave and over-ruling necessity obliged 
them to take the stej) they took, and took with infinite 
reluctance, as under tliat most rigorous of all laws. Their 
trust for the future preservation of the constitution was 
10 not in future rev^olutions. The grand policy of all their 
regulations was to render it almost impracticable foi- any 
future sovereign to compel the states of the kingdom to 
have again recourse to those violent remedies. They left 
the crown what, in the eye and estimation of law, it had 
ever been, perfectly irresponsible. In order to lighten the 
crown still further, they aggravated res}>onsibility on ministers 
of state. By the statute of the 1st of king William, sess. 2nd, 
called ‘ the act for declaring the rights and liberties of the 
subject, and for settling the successioyi of the cromi,^ they 
20 enacted, that the ministers should servt the crown on the 
terms of that declaration. They securecf soon after the 
frequent meetings of parliament, by which the whole govern- 
ment would be under the constant inspection and active 
control of the popular representatives and of the magnates 
of the kingdom. In the next great ’'constitutional act, that 
of the 1 2th and 13th of King William, for the further 
limitation of the crown, and better securing the rights and 
liberties of the subject, they provided, ‘ that no pardon 
under the great seal of England should be pleadable to 
30 impeachment by the commons in parliament.’ The rule ‘ 
laid down for government in the Declaration of Right, the 
constant inspection of parliament, the practical claim of 
impeachment, they thought infinitely a better security not 
only for their constitutional liberty, but against the vices 
of administration, than the reservation of a right so difficult 
in the practice, so uncertain in the issue, and often so 
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mischievous in the consequences, as that of ‘cashiering 
their governors.’ 

Dr. Price, in tliis seriiion,* condemns very properly the 
practice of gross, adulatory addresses to kings. Instead of 
thi.s fidsome style, he proposes that his majesty should be 
told, on occa.sioiiH of congratulation, tliat ‘ he is to consider 
himself as more properly the servant than the sovereign of 
his people.’ For a compliment, this new form of address 
does not seem to be very soothing. Those who are servants, 
in name, as well as in ellect, do not like to be told of their 10 
situation, tlieir duty, and their obligations.' The slave, in the 
old play, tells his master, ‘ Ilaec commemoratio est quasi expro- 
hratlo' [This reminder sounds like a reproachi] It i.s not 
pleasant as conqdiment ; it is not wholeson^e as instruction. 
After all, if the king were to bring himself to echo this new 
kind of address, to adopt it in terms, and even to take the 
appellation of Servant of the People a.s his royal style, how 
either he or we should be much mended by it, I cannot 
imagine. I have seen very assuming letters,, signed, ‘Your 
jnost obedient, hun'.l)le .servant.’ The proudest domination 20 
that ever was endfired on earth took a title of still greater 
humility than that which is now pro])osed for sovereigns by 
the Apostle of Liberty. Kings and nations were trampled 
upon by the foot of one calling himself ‘ the Servant of Ser- 
vants and mandate.s for deposing sovereigns were .sealed with 
the signet of ‘the Fisherman.’ 

I .should have coirsidered all this as no more than a sort of 
flippant vain discourse, in which, as in an unsavoury fume, 
several persons suffer the spirit of liberty to evaporate, if it 
were not plainly in support of the idea, and a part of the 30 
scheme, of ‘cashiering kings for misconduct.’ In that light 
it is worth some observation. 

Kings, in one sense, are undoubtedly the servants of the 
people, because their power has no other rational end than 
that of the general advantage ; but it is not true that they are, 

* P. 22, 23, 24. 
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in the ordinary sense (by our constitution, at least) any thing 
like servants ; the essence of wliose situation is to obey the 
commands of some otlier, and to be reinoveable at pleasure. 
But the king of Great Britain obeys no other person ; all 
other persons ace individually, and collectively too, under him, 
and owe to him a legal obedience. The law, which knows 
neither to flatter nor to insult, calls this high magistrate, not 
our servant, as this humble Divine calls liim, but ‘ our sove- 
reign Lord the King and w(‘, on our parts, have learned to 
10 speak only the primitive language of the law, and not the 
confused jargon of their Babylonian jiulpits. 

As he is not to obey us, but as we are to obey the law in 
him, our constitution has made no sort of jirovision towards 
rendering him, as a servant, in any degree res])onsible. Our 
constitution knows nothing of a magistrate like the Justicia of 
Arragon ; nor of any court legally aj (pointed, nor of any 
process legally settled for submitting the king to the respon- 
sibility belonging to all servants. In this he is not distin- 
guished from the commons and the lords ; who, in their 
20 several public ca])acities, can never be oalled to an account 
for their conduct ; although the Revolution Society chooses 
to assert, in dii’ect opposition to one of the wisest and most 
beautiful }>arts of our constitution, that ‘a king is no more 
than the first servant of the public, created by it, and 
responsible to iti 

111 would our ancestors at tin; Revolution have deserved 
their fame for wisdom, if they had found no security for 
their freedom, but in rendering their government feeble in its 
operations, aiid precarious in its tenure ; if they had been 
30 able to contrive no better remedy against arbitrary power 
than civil confusion. Let the.se gentlemen state who that 
representative public is to whom they will affirm the king, as 
a servant, to be responsible. It will be then time enough for 
me to produce to them the positive statute law Avhich affirms 
that he is not. 

The ceremony of cashiering kings, of which these gentle- 
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men talk so mucli at theiv ease, can rarely, if ever, be per- 
formed without force. It then becomes a case of war, and 
not of constitution. Laws are commanded to hold their 
tongues amongst arms; and tribunals fall to tlie ground with 
the peace they are no longer able to u})hol(l. The Revolution 
of 1688 was obtained by a just war, in the only case in 
which any war, and much more a civil war, can be just. 
‘Justa bella quibus ’ [ IlV/r.? are jmt when they 

arc 'tinavoi(hj}>le\ Tlie question of dethroning, or, if these 
gentlemeji like the phra.se better, ‘cashiering’ king.s, will 10 
always be, as it has always be«‘n, an extraordinary que.s- 
tion of state, and wholly (uit of the law ; a question (like 
all other questions of state) of di.spositions, and of means, 
and of probable con8e({uences, rather than of positive rights. 

As it was not made for common abuses, so it is not to bt‘ 
agitated by common minds. The speculative line of de- 
marcation, where obedience ought to end, and resistance 
must begin, is faint, obscure, and not easily definable. It is 
not a si.igle act, or a .single event, which determines it. 
Governments mus^be abused and derangtd indeed, before it 20 
can be thought of ; and the prospect of the^future must be 
as bad as the experience of the past. When things are in 
that lamentable condition, the nature of the disease is to 
indicate the remedy to those whom nature has (jualified to 
administer in extremities this critical, ambiguous, bitter 
potion to a di.steinpered state. Times and occasions, and 
provocations, will teach their own lessons. The wise will 
determine from the gravity of the ca.se ; the irritable from 
sensibility to oppression ; the high-minded from di.sdain and 
indignation at abusive power in unworthy hands ; the bmve 30 
and bold from the love of honourable danger in a generous 
cause : but, with or without right, a revohition will be the 
very last resource of the thinking and the good. 

The third head of right, asserted by the pulpit of the Old 
Jewry, namely, the ‘right to form a government for our- 
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selves,’ has, at least, as little coiiiiteiiance from any thing 
done at the Revolution, either in piecedent or principle, as 
tile two first of their claims. The Revolution was made to 
jireservc our anvient indi.s}>uta)>h* laws and lihei ties, and that 
(Ancient constitution of government which is our only security 
for law and liherty. If you are ilesirous of knowing tlie 
spirit of our constitution, an<l the policy which }>re( loin united 
in that great jieriod which has secured it to this hour, pray 
look for both in our histories, in our records, in our acts of 
10 parliament, and journals of parliament, and not in the sermons 
of the (Jld Jew'i'v, and the after-dinner toasts of the Revolu- 
tion Society. In the former you will find other ideas and 
another language. Such a claim is as ill-suite<l to our temper 
and wishes as it is unsupported by any a})pearance of authority. 
The very idea of the fabrication of a new government is 
enough to fill us with disgust and horror. We wished at the 
period of the Revolution, and do now wish, to derive all we 
pos^j'ss as inheritance from our forefathers. Upon that 

bo .. and , k of inheritance we have taken care not to 
ueti i])a' , ;i 

20Ui|^ ilate ai. . scion alien to the nature of jbhe oi iginal jdant. 

All the reformy|jona w’e have hitherto made, have pi'oceeded 
upon the principle of reference to anticjuity ; and I hope, nay 
I am persuaded, that all those which possibly may Ix^ made 
hereafter, will be carefully formed upon analogical precedent, 
authority, and example. 

Our oldest reformation is that of Magna Charta. You will 
^ see that Sir Edward Cbke, that great oracle of our law, and 
indeed all the great men who follow him, to Blackstone,* 
are industrious to prove the pedigree of our liberties They 
30 endeavour to prove, that the ancient charter, the Magna 
Charta of King John, was connected with another positive 
charter from Henry 1. and that both the one and the other 
were nothing more than a re-affirmance of the still more 
ancient standing law of the kingdom. In the matter of fact, 
for the greater part, these authors appear to be in the right ; 

* See Blackstone’s Magna Charta, printed at Oxford, 1759, 
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perhaps not always : but if the lawyers mistake in some 
particulars, it proves my position still the more strongly ; 
because it demonstrates the powerful prepossession towards 
antiquity, with which the minds of all our lawyers and 
legislators, and of all the })eoplc whom they "wish to influ- 
ence, have been always filled ; and the stationary policy of 
this kingdom in considering their most sacred rights and 
franchises as an inheritance. 

In the famous law of the 3id of Charles I. called the 
Petition of Eighty the parliament says to the king, ‘Your 10 
subjects have inherited this freedom,’ claiming their franchises, 
not on abstract principles as the ‘ rights of men,’ but as the 
rights of Englishmen, and as a patrimony derived from their 
forefathers. Selden, and the other profoundly learned men, 
who drew this petition of right, w^ere as well acquainted, at 
least, with all the general theories concerning the ‘rights of 
men,’ as any of the discoursers in our pulpits, or on your 
trib\me ; full as well as Dr. Price, or as the Abb6 Sieyes. 
But, for reasons worthy of that practical wisdom which 
superseded their theoretic science, they preferred this posi- 20 
tive, recorded, hereditary title to all which can be dear to the 
man and the citizen, to that vague sj^eculative right, which 
exposed their sure inheritance to be scrambled for and torn 
to pieces by every wild litigious spirit. 

The sfime policy pervades all the laws which have since 
been made for the preservation of our liberties. In the 1st 
of William and Mary, in the famous statute, called the 
Declaration of Right, the two houses utter not a syllable of 
‘a right to frame a government for themselves.’ You will 
see, that their whole care was to secure the religion, laws, 30 
and liberties, that had been long possessed, and had been 
lately endangered. ‘Taking* into their most serious con- 
sideration the best means for making such an establishment, 
that their religion, laws, and liberties might not be in danger 
of being again subverted,’ they auspicate all their proceedings, 

and M. 
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by stating as some of those best means, ‘ in the /n<f/ place ’ to do 
‘as their ancestors in like cases have nsnally done for vindi- 
cating their ancient rights and liberties, to declare 
then they pray the king and queen, ‘ that it may be declared 
and enacted, that all a7id singnlar the rights and liberties 
asserted and declared are the true ancient and indubitable 
rights and liberties of the })eopIe of this kingdom/ 

You will observe, that from Magna Charta to the De- 
claration of Right, it has been the uniform policy of our 

10 constitution to claim and assert our liberties, as an entailed 
inheritance derived to us from our forefathers, and to be 
transmitted to our posterity ; as an estate specially belonging 
to tlie peo])le of this kingdom without any reference what- 
ever to any other more geneial or ])rior right. By this 
means our constitution t)reserves ah unity in so great a 
diversity of its ))arts. We have an inheritable crown ; an 
inheritable peerage ; and an house of commons and a people 
inheriting privileges, franchises, and liberties, from a long 
line of ancestors. 

20 This policy appears to me to be the resiilt of profound re- 
flection ; or rather the happy effect of following nature, which 
is wisdom without reflection, and above it. A spirit of inno- 
vation is generally the result of a selfish temper and confined 
views. People will not look forward to posterity, who neverlook 
backward to their ancestors. Besides, the people of England 
well know, that the idea of inheritance furnishes a sure prin- 

^ ciple of conservation, and a sure principle of transmission ; 
without at all excluding a principle of improvement. It 
leaves acquisition free ; but it secures what it acquires. 

30 Whatever advantages are obtained by a state proceeding on 
these maxims, are locked fast as in a sort of family settle- 
ment ; grasped as in a kind of mortmain for ever. By ^ con- 
stitutional policy, working after the y^attern of nature, we 
receive, we hold, we transmit our government and our privi- 
leges, in the same manner in which we enjoy and transmit 
our property and our lives. The institutions of policy, the 
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goods of fortune, the gifts of Providence, are handed down, 
to us and from us, in the same course and order. Our political 
system is placed in a just correspondence and symmetry with 
the order of the world, and with the mode of exi.stence decreed 
to a permanent body composed of transitoiy parts ; wherein, 
by the disposition of a stuj)endous wisdom, moulding to- 
gether the great mysterious incorporation of the human race, 
the whole, at one time, is never old, or middle-aged, or young, 
but in a condition of unchangeable constancy, moves on 
through tile varied tenour of perpetual decay, fall, renovation, 10 
and progression. Thus, l»y preserving the methotl of nature 
in the conduct of the .state, in what we imjnove, we are never 
wholly new ; in what we retain we are never wholly obsolete. 

By adhering in this manner and on those principles to our 
forefathers, w'e are guided not by the superstition of anti- 
quarians, but by the spirit of philosophic analogy. In this 
choice of inheritance we have given to our frame of polity the 
image of a relation in blood ; binding up the constitution of 
our coil itry with our dearest domestic ties ; adopting our 
fundamental laws Jnto the bosom of our family affections ; 20 
keeping inseparable, and cherishing with the warmth of all 
their combined and mutually reflected charities, our state, 
our hearths, our sepulchres, and our altars. 

Through the same plan of a confonnity t(> nature in our 
artificial institutions, and by billing in the aid of her unerring 
and powerful instincts, to fortify the fallible and feeble con- 
trivances of our reason, we have derived several other, and 
those no small benefits, from considering our liberties in 
the light of an inheritance. Always acting as if in the pres- 
ence of canonized forefathers, the spirit of freedom, leading 30 
in itself to misrule and excess, is tempered with an awful 
gravity. This idea of a liberal descent inspires us with a 
sense of habitual native dignity, wdiich prevents that upstart 
insolence almost inevitably adhering to and disgracing those 
who are the first acquirers of any distinction. By this means 
our liberty becomes a noble freedom. It carries an imjwsing 
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and majestic aspect. It has a pedigree and illustrating 
ancestors It has its hearings and its ensigns armorial. It 
has its gallery of portraits ; its monumental inscriptions ; its 
records, evidences, and titles. We procure reverence to our 
civil institutions on the principle upon which nature teaches 
us to revere individual men ; on account of their age ; and on 
account of those from whom they are descended. All your 
sophisters cannot produce any thing l^etter ada])tcd to pre- 
serve a rational and manly freedom than the course that we 
10 have pursued, who have chosen our nature rather than our 
speculations, our breasts rather than our inventions, for the 
great conservatories and magazines of our rights and privi- 
leges. 

You might, if you pleased, have profited of our example, 
and have given to your recovered freedom a correspondent 
dignity. Your privileges, though discontinued, were not lost 
to memory. Your constitution, it is true, whilst you were 
out of possession, suffered waste and dilapidation ; but you 
possessed in some parts the walls, and in all the foundations, 
20 of a noble and venerable castle. You might have repaired 
those walls ; you might have built on those old foundations. 
Your constitution was siispeiided before it was perfected ; 
but you had the elements of a constitution very nearly as 
good as could be wished. In your old states you possessed that 
variety of parts corresponding with the various descriptions 
^ of which your community was happily composed ; you had 
all that combination, and all that opposition of interests, you 
had that action and counteraction which, in the natural and 
in the political world, from the reciprocal struggle of dis- 
30 cordant powers, draws out the harmony of the universe. 
These opposed and conflicting interests, which you considered 
as so great a blemish in your old and in our present constitu- 
tion, interpose a salutary check to all precipitate resolutions ; 
they render deliberation a matter not of choice, but of 
necessity ; they make all change a subject of compromise^ 
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which naturally begets moderation ; they produce tempera- 
mmtSj preventing the sore evil of harsh, crude, unqualihed 
reformations ; and rendering all the headlong exertions of 
arbitrary power, in the few or in the many, for ever imprac- 
ticable. Through that diversity of members and interests, 
general liberty had as many securities as there were separate 
views in the several orders ; whilst by pressing down the 
whole by the weight of a real monarchy, the separate parts 
would have been f)revented from warping and starting from 
their allotted places. 10 

You had all these advantages in your ancient states ; but 
you chose to act as if you had never been moulded into civil 
society, and had everything to lx‘gin anew'. You began ill, 
because you began by despising everything that belonged to 
you. You set up your trade without a capital. If the last 
generations of your country api)eared without much lustre in 
, your eyes, you might have passed them by, and derived your 
' claims from a more early race of ancestors. Under a pious 
predileg iap for those^ance.stors, your imaginations would liave 
realized in them a standard of virtue and wisdom, beyond the 20 
vulgar practice of the hour and you would have risen with 
the example to whose imitation you aspired. Respecting your 
forefathers, you w^ould have been taught to respect your- 
selves. You would not have chosen to consider the French as a 
people of yesterday, as a nation of low-born servile wretches 
until the emancipating year of 1789. In order to furnish, at 
the expense of your honour, an excuse to your apologists here 
for several enormities of yours, you would not have been 
content to be represented as a gang of Maroon slaves, suddenly 
broke loose from the house of bondage, and therefore to be 30 
pardoned for your abuse of the lil>erty to which you were not 
accustomed and ill fitted. Would it not, my worthy friend, 
have been wiser to have you thought, what I, for one, always 
thought you, a generous and gallant nation, long misled to 
your disadvantage by your high and romantic sentiments of 
fidelity, honour, and loyalty ; that events had been unfavour- 
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able to you, but that you were not euHlaved through any 
illiberal or servile disposition ; that in your most devoted 
submission, you were actuated by a ])riiici})le of public spirit, 
and that it was your country you worshipped, in the person 
of your king? Had you made it to be undeistood, that in the 
delusion of this amiable error you had gone further than your 
wise ancestors ; that you were resolved to resume your 
anci(uit privileges, wliilst you preserved the spirit of your 
ancient and your recent loyalty and honour ; or, if difhdent 
10 of yourselves, and not clearly discerning the almost obliter- 
ated constitution of } our ancestors, you had looked to your 
neighbours in this land, who had ke[)t alive the ancient )>rin- 
ciples and models of the old common law of Europe meliorated 
and adapted to its present state — by following wise examples 
you would have given new examples of wisdom to the w'orld. 
You would have rendered the cause of liberty venerable in 
the eyes of every worthy mind in every nation. You w'ould 
have shained despotism from the earth, by showing that free- 
dom was not only reconcilable, but as, Yhen w'ell disciplined 
20 it is, auxiliary to law\ You w^ould have hsd an unoppressive 
but a productive revenue. You would have had a flourishing 
commerce to feed it. You w’oidd have had a free constitution; 
a potent monai chy ; a disciplined army ; a reformed and 
venerated clergy ; a mitigated, but sjurited nobility, to lead 
your virtue, not to overlay it ; you would have had a liberal 
order of commons, to emulate and to recruit that nobility ; 
- you would have had a protected, satisfied, laborious, and 
obedient people, taught to seek and to recognize the happiness 
that is to be found by virtue in all conditions ; in which con- 
30 sists the true moral equality of mankind, and not in that 
monstrous fiction, which, by inspiring false ideas and vain 
expectations into men destined to travel in the obscure walk 
of laborious life, serves only to aggravate and embitter that 
real inequality, which it never can remove ; and which the 
order of civil life establishes as much for the benefit of those 
whom it must leave in an humble state, as those whom it is 
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able to exalt to a condition more splendid, but not more 
happy. You had a .smooth and easy career of felicity and 
glory laid open to you, b(‘Von<l anything recorded in the 
history of the world ; but you have shewn that difficulty is 
good for man. 

Compute your gains : see what is got by those extrava- 
gant and jnesumptuous speculations which have taught your 
leaders to despise all their predecessors, and all their contem- 
poraries, and even to despise themselves, until the moment 
in wdiich they became truly despiciible. By following those 10 
fal.se lights, Fiance has bought undi.sguised calamities at a 
higher ))rice than any nation has j)urchas(‘d the most unequi- 
vocal blessings. France has bought j>overty by crime ! 
France has not sacrificed her virtue to her intere.st ; but .she has 
abandoned her interest, that .she might jjrostitute her virtue. 

All other nations have begun the fabric of a new government, 
or the reformati(»n of an old, by establi.shing originally, or by 
enforcing with greater exactne8.s, some rites or other of re- 
ligion, i^ll other peo})ie have laid the foundations of civil 
freedom in severer jnanners, and a system of a more austere 20 
and masculine nH»rality. France, when she let loo.se the 
reins of regal authority, doubled the lieence of a ferocious 
dissoluteness in iuanner.s, and of an insolent irreligion in 
opinions and practices ; and lias extended through all ranks 
of life, as if she were eoinmunicating smiie [irivilege, or 
laying ojicn some secluded benefit, all the unhappy corrup- 
tioii.s that usually were the di8ea.se of wealth and power. 
This is one of the new principles of equality in France. 

France, by the jierfidy of her leaders, has \itterly disgi-aced 
the tone of lenient council in the cabinets of jirinces, and 30 
disarmed it of its mo.st potent topics. She lias sanctified 
the dark suspicious maxims of tyrannous di.strust ; and 
taught kings to tremble at (what will hereafter Ini called) the 
^elusive plausibilities of moral jioliticians. Sovereigns will 
consider those who advise them to jdace an unlimited con- 
fidence ill their people, as subverters of their thrones ; as 
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traitors who aim at their destruction, by leading their easy 
good-nature, under specious pretences, to admit combina- 
tions of bold and faithless men into a participation of their 
power. This alone, if there were nothing else, is an irre- 
parable calamity to you and to mankind. Remember that 
your parliament of Paris told your king, that in calling the 
states together, he had nothing to fear but the prodigal excess 
of their zeal in providing for the support of the throne. It is 
right that these men should hide their heads. It is right that 
10 they should bear their part in the ruin which their counsel has 
brought on their sovereign and their country. Such sanguine 
declarations tend to lull authority asleej) ; to encourage it 
rashly to engage in perilous adventures of untried policy ; to 
neglect those provisions, preparations, aiul })recautioiiH, which 
distinguish benevolenctj from imbecility ; and without which 
no man can answer for the salutary eff(H.*t of any abstract plan 
of government or of freedom. For want of these, they have 
seen the medicine of the state corrupted into its ]:K)iBon. 
They have seen the French rebel against a mild and lawful 
20 monarch, with more fury, outrage, and ‘nisult, than ever any 
people has been known to rise against the most illegal 
usurper, or the most sanguinary tyivant. Their resistance 
was made to concession ; their revolt was from protection ; 
their blow was aimed at an hand holding out graces, favours, 
and immunities. 

This was unnatural. The rest is in order. They have 
found their punishment in their success, l^aws overturned ; 
tribunals subverted ; industry without vigour ; commerce 
expiring ; the revenue unpaid, yet the people impoverished ; 
30 a church pillaged, and a state not relieved ; civil and miliLiry 
anarchy made the constitution of the kingdom ; every thing 
human and divine sacrificed to the idol of public credit, and 
national bankruptcy the consequence ; and to crown all, 
the pa.per securities of new, precarious, tottering power, the 
discredited paper securities of im]:x)verished fraud, and 
^ beggared rapine, held out as a currency for the supj)ort of 
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an empire, in lieu of the two great recognised species that 
represent the lasting conventional credit of mankind, which 
disappeared and hid themselves in the earth from whence 
they came, when the principle of • property, whose crea- 
tures and representatives the}' are, was systematically 
subverted. 

Were all these dreadful things necessary t Were they the 
inevitable results of the desperate struggle of determined 
^)atriots, compelled to wade through blood and tumult, to 
the quiet shore of a tranquil and prosperous liberty ? No ! 10 
nothing like it. The fresh ruins of France, which shock our 
feelings wherever we can turn our eyes, are not the devasta- 
tion of civil war ; they are the sad but instructive monuments 
of rash and ignorant counsel in time of profound peace. 
They are tin* disjday of inconsidei*ate and presumptuous, 
because unresisted and irresistible authority. The persons 
who have thus squandered aw^ay the })recious treasure of 
their crimes, the f)eraons who have made this prodigal and 
wild waste of i)ublic evils (the last stake reserved for the 
ultimate i xnsom of th^ state) have met in their progress with 20 
little, or rather with no opposition at all. Their whole 
march was more like a triumphal procession than the pro- 
gress of a war. Their pioneers have gone before them, and 
demolished and laid <;very thing level at their feet. Not one 
drop of their blood have they shed in the cause of the 
country they have ruined. They have made no sacrifices to 
their projects of greater consequence than their shoebuckles> 
whilst they were imprisoning their king, murdering their 
fellow citizens, and bathing in tears, and })lunging in poverty 
and distress, thousands of worthy men and worth}^ families. 30 
Their cruelty has not even been the base result of fear. It 
has been the effect of their sense of perfect safety, in 
authorizing treasons, robberies, rapes, assassinations, 
slaughters, and burnings throughout their harassed land. 
But the cause of all was plain from tine beginning. 

This unforced choice, this fond election of evil, would 
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appear perfectly uiiaccoiii) table, if we did not consider the 
composition of the National Assembly ; T do not mean its 
formal constitution, which, as it now stands, is exceptionable 
enough, but the materials of which in a great measure it is 
composed, which is of ten thousand times greater conse- 
quence than all the formalities in the world. If we were to 
know nothing of this Assembly but by its title and function, 
no 'colours could j)aint to the imagination any thing more 
venerable. In that light the mind of an enquirer, .subdued 
10 by such an awfid image as that of the virtue and wisdom of 
a whole peo})le collected into a focus, would pause and 
hesitate in condemning things even of the very worst aspect. 
Instead of blameable, they would appear only iny.sterious. 
But no name, no power, no function, no artificial institution 
whatsoever, can make the men of whom any system of 
authority is oom|)OKed, any other than God, and nature, and 
education, and theii’ habits of life have made them. Ca|>aci- 
ties beyond these the people have not to give. Virtue and 
wisdom may be the olqects of their choice ; but their choice 
20 confers neither the one noi‘ the other* on those upon whom 
they lay their ordaining hands. They have not the engage- 
ment of nature, they have not the jnomise of revelation for 
any such powers, 

Aftkr 1 had lead over the list of the persons and de- 
scri{)tions elected into the Tkrs Etat^ nothing which they 
afterwards did could appear astonishing. Among them, 

' indeed, I saw some of known rank ; some of shining talents ; 
but of any practical experience in the state, not one man 
was to be found. The best were only men of theory. But 
30 whatever the distinguished few may have been, it is the sub- 
stance and mass of the body which constitutes its character, 
and must finally determine its direction. In all bodies, those 
who will lead, must also, in a considerable degree, follow. 
They must conform their propositions to the taste, talent, 
and disposition of those whom they wish to conduct ; there- 
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fore, if an Assembly is vicionsly or feebly composed in a 
very great part of it, nothing but such a supreme degree of 
virtue as very rarely appears in the world, and for that . 
reason cannot enter into calculation, will prevent the men of 
talents disseminated through it from becoming only the 
expert instruments of absni-d projects. If, what is the more 
likely event, in.stead of that unusual degree of virtue, they 
should be actuated by sinister ambition and a lust of mere- 
tricious glory, then the feeble part of the Assembly, to whom 
at first they conform, becomes in its t\irn the dupe and 10 
instrument of their designs. In this political traffic the 
leaders will be oblige<l to bow to the ignorance of their 
followers, and the followers to become subservient to the 
worst designs of their leaders. 

To secure any degree of sobriety in the pro[)Osition8 made 
by the leaders in any public assembly, they ought to respect, 
in some degree perhai)s to fear, those whom they conduct. 

To be led any otherwise than blindly, the followers must be 
qualified, if not for actors, at least forjudges ; they must also 
be judges of natujaT weight and authority. Nothing can 20 
secure a steady and moderate conduct in such assemblies, 
but that the body of them should be respectably composed, 
in point of condition in life, of permanent property, of 
education, and of such habits as enlarge and liberalize the 
understanding. 

In the calling of the states general of France, the first 
thing which struck me, was a great departure from the 
ancient course. I found the rejuesentation for the Third 
Estate composed of six hundred persons. They were equal 
in number to the re])resentatives of both of the other orders. 30 
If the orders were to act separately, the number would not, 
beyond the consideration of the expense, be of much 
moment. But when it became apparent that the three 
orders were to be melted down into one, the policy and 
necessary effect of this numerous representation became 
obvious. A very small desertion from either of the other two 
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orders must throw the power of both into the liaiids of the 
third. Tti fact, the whole power of tlie state was soon resolved 
into that body. Its due composition became therefore of 
infinitely the greater importance. 

Judge, Sir, of my surprise, wlien I found that a very great 
proportion of tlie Assembly (a majority, I believe, of the 
members who attended) was composed of })ractitioiiers in the 
law. It was composed not of distinguished magistrates, who 
had given pledges to their country of their science, prudence, 
10 and integrity ; not of leading advocates, the glory of the bar ; 
not of renowned piofessors in universities ; — ljut for the far 
greater part, as it must in such a number, of t he inferior, 
unlearned, mechanical, merely instrumental members of the 
profession. Tliere were distinguished exceptions ; but the 
general com[)osition was of obscure provincial advocates, of 
stewards of petty local jurisdictions, country attornies, nota- 
ries, and the whole train of the ministers of inunicip{il litiga- 
tion, the fomentors and conductors of the petty war of village 
vexation. From the moment I read the list I saw distinctly, 
20 and very nearly as it has happened, all t^Jat was to follow. 

The degree of estimation in which any profession is held 
becomes the standard of the estimation in which the profes- 
sors hold themselves. Whatever the personal merits of 
many individual lawyers might have been, and in many it was 
undoubtedly very considerable, in.Xhat military kingdom, no 
part of the profession had been much regarded, except the 
highest of all, who often united to their professional offices 
. great family splendour, and were invested with great power 
and authority. These certainly were highly respected, and 
30 even with no small degree of awe. The next rank was not 
much esteemed ; the mechanical part was in a very low 
degree of repute. 

Whenever the supreme authority is invested in a body so 
composed, it must evidently produce the consequences of 
supreme authority placed in the hands of men not taught 
habitually to respect themselves ; who had no previous 
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fortune in character at stake ; who could not be expected to 
bear with moderation, or to conduct with discretion, a power 
which they themselves, more than any others, must be sur- 
prised to find in their hands. Who coiihl flatter himself that 
these men, suddenly, and, as it wen*, by enchantment, 
snatched from the humblest rank of subordination, would 
not be intoxicated with their iinprej)ared greatness ? Who 
could conceive, that men who are habitually meddling, 
daring, subtle, active, of litigious dis])ositions and unquiet 
minds, would easily fall back into their old condition of 10 
obscure contention, ami laborious, low, unprofitable chicane ? 
Who could doubt but that, at any expense to the state, of 
which they understood nothing, they must jjursue their 
private interests, which they understood but too well ? It 
was not an event depending on chance or contingency. It 
was inevitable ; it was necessary ; it was planted in the nature 
of things. They mustyom (if their capacity did not permit 
them to lead) in any project which could procaire to them a 
litigious constitution ; whicli could lay open to them those in- 
numerable lucrative^ jobs which follow in the train of all great 20 
convulsions and revolutions in the state, and particularly in 
all great and violent permutations of property. Was it to be 
expected that they would attend to the stability of property, 
whose existence had always depended upon whatever rendered 
property questionable, ambiguous, and insecure? Their 
objects would be enlarged with their elevation, but their dis- 
position and habits, and mo<le of accomplishing tluur designs, 
must remain the same. 

Well ! but these men were to be tempered and restrained 
by other descriptions, of more sober minds, and more en- 30 
larged understandings. Were they then to be awed by the 
super-eminent authority and awful dignity of an handful of 
country clowns who have seats in that Assembly, some of 
whom are said not to be able to read and write ? and by not 
a greater number of traders, who, though somewhat more 
instructed, and more conspicuous in the order of society, 
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had never known anything beyond their counting-houfle ? 
No ! both these descriptions were more formed to be over- 
borne and swayed liy the intrigues and artiiices f)f lawyers, 
tlian to become their counterpoise. With such a dangerous 
disproportion, tlie wliole must needs lx* governed by them. 
To the faculty of law was joined a ]>retty c'onsiderable pro- 
portion of the faculty of medicine. This faculty liad not, 
any more than that of the law, jmsessed in France its just 
estimation. Its jn’ofessors therefore must have the qualities 
10 of men not habituated to sentiments of dignity. But sup- 
posing they had ranked as they ought to do, and as with us 
they do actually, the sides of sick beds aia^ not the academies 
for forming statesmen and legislators. Then came the dealers 
in stocks and funds, who must be eager, at any expense, to 
change their ideal paper wealth for tht* more solid substance 
of land. To these were joined nu*n of othei- descriptions, 
from whom as little knowledge of or attention to the interests 
of a great state was to be expected, and as little regard to the 
stability of any institution ; men formed to be instruments, 
20 not controls. Such in general was tiny com])osition of the 
Tiers Etat in the National Assembly ; in whicli was scarcely 
to be perceived the slightest traciss of what we call the 
natural landed interest of the country. 

We know that the British house of comnir>ns, without 
shutting its doors to any merit m any class, is, by the sure 
operation of adequate cau.ses, filled with every thing illustrious 
in rank, in descent, in hereditary and in acquired opulence, 
in cultivated talents, in military, civil, naval, and politic dis- 
tinction, that the country can afford. But su})j)osing, what 
30 hardly can be supposed as a case, that the house of commons 
should be composed in the same manner with the Tiers Etat 
in France, would this dominion of chicane be borne with 
patience, or even conceived witliout liorror i God forbid I 
should insinuate any thing derogatory to that profession, 
which is another priesthood, administering tlm rites of 
sacred justice. But whilst 1 revere men in the functions 
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which belong to them, and would do as much as one man can 
do, to prevent their exclusion from any, I cannot, to flatter 
them, give the lie to nature. They are good and useful in 
the com])ositi(>n ; they must be niischie\’0UH if they pre- 
ponderate so as virtually to become the whole. Their very 
excellence in theii* peculiar functions may be far from a 
qualification for others. It cannot escaj)e observation, that 
when men are too much confined to professional and faculty 
habits, and, as it were, inveterate in the recurrent employ- 
ment of that narrow circle, they are rather disabled than 10 
qualified for whatever depends on the knowledge of mankind, 
on experience in mixed affairs, on a comprehensive connected 
view of the various complicated external and internal interests 
which go to the formation of that multifarious thing called a 
state. 

After all, if the house of commons were to have an wholly 
professional and faculty comjjosition, what is the power of 
the house of commons, circumscribed and shut in by the 
immoveable? barriers of law^s, insages, positive rules of doctrine 
and practice, conn ter /Noised by the house of loi'ds, and every 20 
moment of its existence at the discretion of the crown totjon- 
tiuue, prorogue, or <lissolve us ^ Tlie power of th(‘ house of 
commons, <lirect or indirect, is indeed great; and long may it 
be able to preserve its greatiies.s, and the spirit belonging to 
true greatnes.s, at the full ; and it will do so, as long as it can 
keep tlie breakers of law in India from becoming the makers 
of law for England. The power, however, of the house of 
commons, when least diminished, is a.s a drop of water in the 
ocean, compared to that residing in a settled majority of your 
National Assembly. That Assembly, since the destruction 30 
of the orders, has no fundamental law, no strict convention, 
no respected usage to restrain it. Instea<.l of finding them- 
selves obliged to conform to a fixed constitution, they have a 
power to make a constitution which shall conform to their 
designs. Nothing in heaven or upon eartli can serve as a 
control on them. What ought to be the heatls, the hearts, 
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tho dispositions, that are qualified, oi’ that dare, not only to 
make laws under a fixed constitution, but at one heat to 
strike out a totally new constitution for a great kingdom, and 
in every part of it, from the monarch on the throne to the 
vestry of a ])arish ? Ihit — ‘ Foolx ri(sh in irhevp (ni(/els fnar to 
tread: Tn such a state of unbounded ])ower, for undefined 

and undetlnable j)urj)oses, tin* ('vil of a moral and almost 
physical ina])titude of (he man to the function must be the 
greatest we can conceive' to haj>pen in tin' management of 
10 human alfairs. 

Having considered tin' composition of the thii'd estate as 
it stood in its oidginal frame, T took a view of tha represen- 
tatives of the clergy. There too it ajjpeared, that full as little 
regard was had to the general security of property, or to the 
aptitude of the deputies for their public purposes, in the 
principles of their election. That election was so contrived 
as to send a very large proportion of mere country curates to 
tlie great and arduous work of new-modelling a state ; men 
who never had seen the state so much as in a picture ; men 
20 who knew nothing of the world beyomi the Ixnuids of an 
obscure village ; who, immersed in hopeless ])overty, could 
regard all property, whether seetdar or ecclesiastical, with no 
other eye than that of envy ; among whom must be many, 
who, for the smalle.st hoj)e of the meanest dividend in plunder, 
would readily join in any attem}>*,s uj)on a body of wealth, in 
which they could liardly look to have any share, except in a 
general scramble. Instead of balancing the ))ower of the 
active chicaners in the other assembly, these curates must 
necessarily become the active coadjutors, or at best the passive 
30 instruments of those by whom they had been habitually 
guided in their jietty village concerns. They too could hardly 
be the most conscientious of their kind, who, presuming upon 
their incompetent understanding, could intrigue for a trust 
which led them from their natural relation to their flocks, 
and their natural spheres of action, to undertake the regenera- 
tion of kingdoms. This preponderating weight being added 
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to the force of the l^ody of chicane in the Tiers Etat, com- 
pleted that momentum of ignorjince, rashness, presumption, 
and lust of plunder, whicli nothing has been able to resist. 

To observing men it must have appeared from the l>egin- 
ning, that tlie niajoi itv of the Thinl Kstatt*, in conjunction 
with such a de])utation from th(‘ clergy as I have described, 
whilst it pursue<l tlie destruction of the nobility, would 
inevitAbly be(‘<)me subservient t,o the worst designs of indi- 
viduals in that class. In the s]K)il and humiliation of their 
own order these individuals would possess a sure fund for the 10 
jmy of their new followers. To s(|uander away the objects 
which made the ha])piness of their fellows, would be to them 
no sacrifice at all. Turbulent, <liscontented men of quality, 
in ])roportion as they are putted up with ]>ersonal jndde and 
arrogance, generally despise their own older. One of the 
first symptoms they dis(.*over of a selfish and mischievous ambi- 
tion, is a profligate disregard of a dignity which they partake 
with others. To be attached to the subdivision, to love the 
little platoon we belong to in society, is the first principle 
(the germ as it wert^^ of public attections. It is the first link 20 
in the series by which proceed towards a love to our 
country and to mankind. Tlie interests of that portion of 
social arrangement is a trust iu the hands of all those who 
compose it ; and as none but bad men would justify it in 
abuse, iioue but traitors would barter it away for their own 
personal advantage. 

There were, in the time of our civil troubles in England, (I 
do not know whether you have any such in your Assembly 
in France) several fiersons, like the then Earl of Holland, who 
by themselves or their families had brought an odium on the 30 
throne, by the prodigal dispensation of its bounties towards 
them, who afterwards joine«l in tlie rebellions arising from 
the discontents of which they were themselves the cause ; 
men who helped to subvert that throne to which they owed, 
some of them, their existence, others all that power which 
they employed to ruin their benefactor. If any bounds are 
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set to the rapacious demands of tliat sort of peojde, or that 
others are permitted to partake in the objects they would 
engross, levenge and envy soon fill up the craving void that 
is left in their avarice. Confounded by the c omplication of 
distem])ered j)aMsions, their reason is disturbed ; their vic'ws 
become vast and ])er])lexed; to others iiiexi)licable; to them- 
selves uncertain. Tljey find, on all sides, bounds to tlieir 
unprincipled ambition in any fixed order of things. But in 
the fog and haze of confusion all is enlarged, and appears 
10 without any limit. 

When men of laiik sacrifice all ideas of dignity to an ambi- 
tion without a distinct object, and work with low instruments 
and for low ends, the whole composition becomes low and 
base. Does not something like this now appear in France ? 
Does it not produce something ignoble and inglorious? a 
kind of meanness in all the prevalent policy ? a tendency in 
all that is done to lower along with individuals all the dignity 
and importance of the state ? Other revolutions have been 
conducted by persons, who whilst they attempted or effected 
20 changes in the commonwealth, sanctified their ambition by 
adxanciug the dignity of the people whose peace they 
troubled. They had long views. They aimed at the rule, 
not at the destruction of their country. They were men of 
great civil, and great military talents, and if the terror, the 
ornament of their age. They were not like Jew brokers 
contending with each other who could best remedy with 
fraudulent circulation and depreciated paper the wretchedness 
and ruin brought on their country by their degenerate coun- 
sels. The comjdiment made to one of the great bad men of 
30 the old stamp (( Vomwell) by his kinsman, a favourite poet of 
that time, shows what it w^as he proposed, and what indeed to 
a great degree he accomplished in the success of his ambition : 

‘ Still as you rise, the niate^ exalted too, 

Finds no distemper whilst ’tis changed by you ; 

Cliang’d like the world^s great scene, wlien without noise 
.The rising sun night’s vulgar lights destroys.’ 
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These di.sturbers were not so iinicli like men usurping? 
power, as asserting their natural place in society. Their 
rising was to illuminate and beautify the world. Their con- 
quest over their competitors was by outshining them. The 
hand that, like a destroying angel, smote the country, com- 
municated to it the force and energ\ under which it suffered. 

T do not say, (God forbid) — I do not say, that the virtues of 
such men were to be taken as a balance to their crimes ; but 
they were some corrective to their effects. Such was, as I 
said, our Cromwell. Such were your whole race of Guises, 10 
Condos, and Coligris. Such the Richlieus, who in more quiet 
times acted in the s})irit of a ciA'il war. Such, as better men, 
and in a less dubious cause, were your Henry the 4tli and 
your Sully, though nursed in civil confusions, and not wholly 
without some of their taint. It is a thing to be wondered at, 
to see how very soon France, when she had a moment to 
respire, recovered and emerged from the longest and most 
dreadful civil war that ever was known in any nation. 
Why ? Because, among all their massacres, they had liot 
slain the mind in tl^eir country. A conscious dignity, a noble 20 
pride, a generous sense of glory and emulation, was not ex 
tiuguished. On the contrary, it was kindled and inflamed. 
The organs also of the state, however shattered, existed. All 
the prizes of honour and virtue, all the rewards, all the dis- 
tinctions, remained. But your pre.sent confusion, like a l)alsy, 
has attacked the fountain of life itself. Every person in 
your country, in a situation to be actuated by a principle of 
honour, is disgraced and degraded, and can entertain no 
sensation of life, except in a mortified and humiliated in- 
dignation. But this generation will quickly pass away. The 30 
next generation of the nobility will resemble tlie artificers 
and clowns, and money-jobbers, usurers, and Jews, who will 
be always their fellows, sometimes their masters. Believe 
me, Sir, those who attempt to level, never equalize. In all 
societies, consisting of various descriptions of citizens, some 
description must be uppermost. The levellers therefore only 
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cliangc and pervert the natural order of things ; the}' load 
the edifice of society, by setting uj) in the air what the 
solidity of the structure requires to be on the ground. The 
associations of tailors and carpenters, of which the republic 
(of Paris, for instance) is composed, cannot be equal to the 
situation, into which, by the worst of usurpations, an usurpa- 
tion on the prerogatives of nature, you attempt to force 
them. 


The chancellor of France at the opening of the states, 
10 said, in a tone of oratorial flourish, that all occuj)ations were 
honourable. If he meant only, that no honest employment 
was disgraceful, he w'ould not have gone beyond the truth. 
But in asserting that any thing is honourable, we imply 
some distinction in its favour. The occu})ation of an hair- 
dresser, or of a working tallow-chandler, cannot be a matter 
of honour to any person —to say nothing of a number (d other 
more servile employments Such descriptions of men ought 
not to suffer op})ression from the state ; but the state sutters 
oppression, if such as they, either indivldiially or collectively, 
20 are permitted to rule. In this you think you are combating 
])rejudice, but you are at war with nature.* 

1 do not, my dear Sir, conceive you to be of that sophistical 
captious spirit, or of that uncandid dulness, as to require, for 
every general observation or sentiment, an exjdicit detail of 

* Ecclesiasfcicus, cliap. xxxviii. verses 24, 25. ‘ The wisdom of a 

learned man cometh by opportunity of leisure : and he that hath little 
' business shall become wise.’ ‘How can he get wisdom that holdeth 
the plough, and that glorieth in the goad ; that driveth oxen ; and is 
occupied in their labours ; and whose talk is of bullocks ? ’ 

Vcr. 27. ‘ 8o every carpenter and work-master that laboureth night 

and day.’ &c. 

Ver. 83. ‘They shall not be sought for in public counsel, nor sit 
high in the congregation : they shall not sit on the judges seat, nor 
umlerstand the sentence of judgment : they cannot declare justice and 
judgment, and they shall not be found where parables are spoken.’ 

Ver. 34. ‘ But they will maintain the state of the world.’ 

I do not determine whether this book be canonical, as the Gallican 
church (till lately) has considered it, or a])ocryphal, as here it is taken. 
I am sure it contains a great deal of sense and truth. 
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the correctives and exceptions, which reason will presume to 
be included in all the general propositions whicli come from 
reasonable men. You do not imagine, that T wish to confine 
power, authority, and distinction to blood, and names, and 
titles. No, Sir. There is no qualification for government, 
but virtue and wisdom, actual or presumptive. Wherever 
they are actually found, they have, in whatever state, condi- 
tion, profession or trade, the passport of Heaven to human 
place and honour. Woe to the country which would madly 
and impiously reject the service of the talents and virtues, 10 
civil, military, or religious, that are given to grace and to 
serve it ; and would condemn to obscurity every thing formed 
to diffuse lustre and glory around a state. Woe to that 
country too, that passing into the opposite extreme, considers 
a low education, a mean contracted view of things, a sordid 
mercenary occupation, as a preferable title to cointmn^ 
Every thing ouglit to be open ; but not indifferently to every 
man. No rotation ; no ap}>ointment by lot ; no mode of 
election operating in^the H}>irit of sortition or rotation, can be 
generally good in# a government conversiint in extensive 20 
objects. Because they have no tendency, direct or indirect, 
to select the man with a view to the d\ity, or to accommodate 
the one to the otlier. I do not hesitate to say, that tlie road 
to eminence and powei', from obscure condition, ouglit not to 
be made too easy, nor a thing tot) much of course. If rare 
merit he the rarest of all rare things, it ought to pass through 
some sort of probation. The temple of honour ought to be 
seated on an eminence. If it be ojien through virtue, let it be 
remembered too, tliat virtue is never tried but by some diffi- 
culty, and some struggle. 30 

Nothing is a due and adequate representation of a state, 
that does not ro})i’esent its ability, as well as its property. 
But as ability is a vigorous and active principle, and as 
property is sluggish, inert, and timid, it never can be safe 
from the invasions of ability, unless it be, out of all propor- 
tion, predominant in the representation. It must be repre- 
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Rented too in great masses of accumulation, or it is not 
rightly ])rotected. The characteristic essence of property, 
formed out of the combined principles of its acquisition and 
conservation, is to be unequal. The great masses therefore 
which excite envy, and tempt ra])acity, must be put out of 
the possibility of danger. Then they form a natuial rampart 
about the lesser properties in all their gradations. The same 
quantity of ])roi)erty, which is by the natural course of 
things divided among many, has not the same operation. 
10 Its defensive })ower is weakened as it is diffused. In this 
diffusioii each man’s ])ortion is less than what, in the eager- 
ness of his desires, he may fleatter himself to obtain by dissi- 
pating the accumulations of othei’s. The ])1 under of tin* few 
would indeed give but a, share incojiceivably small in the 
distribution to the inaJiy. But the many are not capable of 
making this calculation ; and those who lead them to raj)ine, 
never intend this distribution. 

The power of ])erpetuating our ])ro})erty in our families 
is one of the most valuable and interesting circumstances 
20 belonging to it, and that which tends tne most to the per- 
petuation of society itself. It makes our weakness sub- 
servient to our virtue ; it grafts benevolence even u})on 
avarice. The possessors of family wealth, and of the dis- 
tinction which attends hereditary possession (as most con- 
cerned in it) are the natural secitrities for this transmission. 
With us, the house of })eers is formed upon this ])rinciple. 
It is wholly com}>osed of hcieditaiy ])roj)erty and hereditary 
distinction ; and made therefore the third of the legislature ; 
and in the last event, the sole judge of all yuojrerty in all 
30 its subdivisions. The house of commons too, though not 
necessarily, yet in fact, is always so composed in the far 
greater part. Let those large proprietors be what they will, 
and they have their chance of being amongst the best, they 
are, at the very worst, the ballast in the vessel of the common- 
wealth. For though hereditary wealth, and the rank which 
goes with it, are too much idolized by creeping sycophants, 
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and the blind abject admireis of jjower, they are too rashly 
slighted in shallow speculations of the petulant, assuming, 
short-sighted coxcombs of philosophy. Some decent regulated 
pre-eminence, some jireference (not exclusive a})}>ropriation) 
given to birth, is neithei- unnatural, nor unjust, nor im- 
politic. 

It is said, that twenty-four millions ought to juevail over 
two hundred thousand. True ; if the constit ution of a king- 
dom be a j)roblem of arithmetic. Thi.s .sor t of discourse does 
well enough with the lamp-jxjst for its second : to men who 10 
mai/ reason calml' , it is ridiculous. The will of the many, 
and their interest, must very often differ ; and great will be 
the difierence when they make an evil choice. A govern- 
ment of five hundred country attornies and obscure curates 
is not good for twenty-four millions of men, though it were 
chosen by eight and forty millions; nor is it the better for 
being guided l\y a dozen of j)er.sons of (juality, who have be- 
trayed theii’ trust in order' to obtain that ] rower. At present, 
YOU seem in everything to have strayed out of the high road 
of nature. The ])r^ij)erty of France does not govern it. Of 20 
course pi’ 0 [)ei’t}' is dcvstroyed, and rational liberty has no 
existence. All you have got for the present is a jraper cir- 
culation, and a stock-jobbing constitution : and as to the 
future, do you stu iously think that the territory of France, 
under the republican .sy.stem of eighty -three independent 
municijralities (to say nothing of tlie jrarts that comjxrse them) 
can ever be governed as one body, or can ever be set in 
motion by the impulse of one nrind ? When the National 
Assembly has coinjrleted its work, it will have accomplished 
its ruin. These commonwealths will not long bear a state of 30 
subjection to the re}niblic of Paris. They will not bear that 
this one body should monopolize the captivity of the king, 
and the dominion over the assembly calling itself National. 
Each will keep its own portion of the spoil of the church to 
itself ; and it will not suffer either that 8}X)il, or the more 
just fruits of their industry, or the natural produce of their 
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soil, to be sent to swell the insolence, or pamper the luxury 
of the mechanics of Paris. In this they will see none of the 
equality, under the pretence of which they have been tempted 
to throw off their allegiance to their sovereigu, as well as the 
ancient constitution of their country. There can be no capital 
city in such a constitution as they have lately made. They 
have forgot, that when they framed ilemocratic govei’iinients, 
they had virtually dismembered their coimtry. d'he person 
whom they })ersevere in calling king, has not i>ower left t(> 
10 him by the hundredth ))art sulhcient to hold together tliis 
collection of republics. The republic of Paris will endeavour 
indeed to comjdete the debaiuniery of tlie army, and illegally 
to perpetuate the assembly, without resort to its constituents, 
as the means of continuing its des])otisjn. It will make 
efforts, by becoming the heart of a boundless j)aj)er circula- 
tion, to draw everything to itself ; but in vain. All this 
policy in the end will appear as feeble as it is now violent. 

Ir this be your actual situation, compared to the situation 
to which you were called, as it were by ijie voice of Gotl and 
20 Rian, I cannot tind it in my heart to congratulate you on the 
choice you have made, or the success which has attended 
your endeavours. 1 can as little recommend to any other 
nation a conduct grounded on such princijdes, and j>roductive 
of such effects. That J must Itjave to those who can see 
further into your affairs than 1 am a\)le to do, and who best 
know how far your actions are favourable to their designs. 
. The gentlemen of the Revolution Society, who were so early 
in their congratulations, appear to be strongly of ojunion 
that there is some scheme of politics relative to this country, 
30 in which your proceedings may, in some way, be useful. For 
your Dr. Price, who seems to have speculated himself into no 
small degree of fervour upon this subject, addresses his 
auditory in the following very remarkable words : ‘ I cannot 
conclude without recalling 'particularly to your recollection a 
consideration which I hi^ve 'more than once alluded to^ and 
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which ])robal)ly your thoughts liave been all aUmg anticipat- 
ing ; li consideration with which iny mmd is impressed more 
than I c(nt cj:press. I mean the considerjition of the favour- 
ableness of the present times to all e.rertions in the came of 
llbertgi 

It is plain that the mind of this political Preaclier was at 
the time big witli some extraordinary flesign ; and it is very 
probable, that the thoughts of liis audience, who understood 
Iiim bettei' than I do, did all along run before him in his 
reflection, and in the whole train of consecpiences to which it 10 
led. 

Before I read that sermon, J really thought I had lived in 
a free country ; and it was an error I cheiished, because it 
gave me a greater liking to the country 1 lived in. I was 
indeed awai e, that a jealous, ever- waking vigilance, to guard 
the treasure <»f our liberty, not only from invasion, but from 
decay and corruj)tion, was our ])est wisdom and our first 
duty. However, J considered that treasure rather as a )) 0 s- 
.se.ssion to be secured than as a prize to be contended for. I 
did not vliscern hojv* the present time came to be so veiy 20 
favourable to all e.rertions in the cause of freedom. The 
present time difl’ers fi'om any other only by the circumstance 
of what is doing in France. If the example of that nation 
is to have an influence on this, I can easily conceive why 
some of their proceedings which have an unpleasant fispect, 
and are not cpiite reconcileable to humanity, generosity, good 
faith, and justice, are palliated with so much milky good- 
nature towards the act(>rs, and borne with so much heroic 
fortitude towards the suflerers. It is certainly not prudent 
to discredit the authority of an example we mean to follow. 30 
But allowing this, we are led to a very natural (piestion ; 

— What is that cause of liberty, and what are those exer- 
tions in its favour, to which the example of France is so 
singularly auspicious ? Is our monarchy to be annihilated, 
with all the laws, all the tribunals, and all the ancient 
corporations of the kingdom ? Is every land- mark of the 
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country to be floiie away in favour- of a geometrical and 
arithmetical constitution / Is the house of lords to be 
voted useless ? Is episcopacy to be abolished '? Are the 
church , lands to be sold to Jews and jobber's; or given 
to bribe new-invented municipal republics into a participa- 
tion in sacrilege ? Are all the taxes to be voted grievances, 
and the revenue reduced to a patriotic contribution, or 
\ patriotic presents ? Are silver shoe-buckles to be substituted 
in the place of the land tax and the malt tax, for- the 
10 support of the naval strength of this kingdom ? Ar e 
all or'ders, ranks, and distinctions, to be confounded, that 
out of universal anarchy, joined to national bankru])tcy, 
three or four thousand democracies should lx; formed into 
eighty-three, and that they may all, by sonre sort of un- 
known attractive power, be organized into one ? For- this 
great end, is the army to be seduced from its discipline and 
its fidelity, first, by every kind of debauchery, and then by 
the terrible jrrecedent of a donative in the increase of i>ay ? 
Are the curates to be seduced from their bishops, by holding 
20 out t/O them the delusive hope of a dole f nt of the spoils of 
their own order ? Are the citizens of London to be drawn 
from their allegiance, by feeding them at the expense of 
their fellow-subjects ? Is a compulsory paper currency to 
be substituted in the place of the legal coin of tins kingdom? 
Is what remains of the plundered stock of public revenue to 
be employed in the wild project of maintaining two armies 
- to watch over and to fight with each other ? — If these are 
the ends and means of the Revolution Society, I admit they 
are well assorted ; and France may furnish them for both 
30 with precedents in point. 

I see that your example is held out to shame us. I know 
that we are supposed a dull sluggish race, rendered passive 
by finding our situation tolerable ; and prevented by a 
mediocrity of freedom from ever attaining to its full perfec- 
tion. Your leaders in France began by affecting to admire, 
almost to adore, the British constitution ; but as they 
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advanced they came to look iij)on it with a sovereign 
contempt. The friends of your National Assembly amongst 
us have full as mean an opinion of what was formerly 
thought the glory of their countiy. 1'he Revolution Society 
has discovered that the English nation is not free. They 
are convinced that the inequality in our representation is a 
‘ defect in our constitution so f/ross and palpable^ as to make 
it excellent chiefly in fona and fJteorj/.' That a representa- 
tion in the legislature of a kingdom is not only the basis of 
all constitutional liberty in it, but of ‘o// legitimate goiwrn- 10 
ment ; that without it a government is nothing but an usurpa- 
tion ; ’ — that ‘ when the representation is partial ^ the 
kingdom possesses liberty only partially ; jind if extremely 
partial it gives only a semblance ; and if not only extremely 
pjirtial, but corruptly chosen, it becomes a nuisance.^ Dr, 
Price considers this inadequacy of representation as our 
fundamental, grievance ; and though, as to the corruption of 
this semblance of representation, he hopes it is not yet 
arrived to its full perfection of depravity, he fears that 
‘ nothing will be doiie towards gaining for us this essential 20 
blessing^ until some great abuse of power again provokes our 
resentment, or some great calamity again alarms our fears, 
or perhaps till the acquisition of a pure and equal representa- 
tion by other coiuitries^ whilst we are mocked with the 
shadow^ kindles our shame.’ To this he subjoins a note in 
these words. ‘ A representation, chosen chiefly by the 
Treasury, and a few thousands of the dregs of the people, 
who are generally paid for their votes.’ 

You will smile here at the consistency of those demo- 
cratists, wdio, wdicn they are not on their guard, treat the 30 
humbler part of the community with the greatest contempt, 
whilst, at the same time, they pretend to make them the 
depositories of all powder. It would require a long discourse 
to point out to you the many fallacies that lurk hi the 
generality and equivocal nature of the terms ‘ inadequate 
Discourse on the Love of our Country, 3rd edit. p. 39. 
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representation.’ I shall only say here, in justice to that old- 
fashioned constitution, under wliich we have long prospered, 
that our representation has been found perfectly adequate to 
all the purposes for which a representation of the people cjin 
be desired oi- devis<*d. I defy the enemies of our constitu- 
tion to show the contrary, 'ho detail the particulars in 
which it is found so well to pr<nnote its ends, would demand 
a treatise on our practical constitution. 1 state here the 
doctrine of the Revolutionists, oidy that you and otheis may 
1.0 see, what an o})inion these gentlemen entertain of the consti- 
tution of their country, and why they seem to think that 
some great abuse of power, or some great calamity, as giving 
a chance for the blessing of a constitution according to their 
ideas, would be much palliated to their feelings ; you see 
why they are so much enamoured of yonr fair and equal 
representation, which being once obtained, the same efl'ects 
might follow. You see th(‘y consider our house of com- 
mons as only ‘a semblance,’ ‘a form,’ ‘a theory,’ ‘a shadow,’ 
‘ a mockery,’ perhaps ‘ a nuisance.’ 

20 These gentlemen value themselves dn^ being systematic ; 
and not without reason. They must therefore look on this 
gross and pal{)able defect of representation, this fundamental 
grievance (so they call it), as a thing not only vicious in 
itself, but as rendering our whoh* government absolutely 
illegitimate^ and not at all better .than a downright 'usurpa- 
tion. Another revolution, to get rid of this illegitimate and 
usurped government, would of couise be |>erfectly justifiable, 
* if not absolutely necessary. Tmleed their ])rinciple, if you 
observe it with any attention, goes much further than to an 
30 alteration in the (‘lection of the house of commons ; for, if 
popular representation, or choice, is necessary to the 
legitimacy of all government, the liouse of lords is, at one 
stroke, bastardized and corrupted in blood. That house is 
no ' representative of the people at all, even in ‘semblance’ 
or in ‘ form.’ The case of the crown is altogether as bad. 
In vain the crown may endeavour to screen itself against 
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these f>entleineii Ijy the authority of the establiHhmeiit made 
on the Revolution. The Revolution which is resorted to for 
a title, on their system, wants a title itself. The Revolution 
is built, accordin^^ to their theory, upon a basis not more 
solid than our present formalities, as it was made by an houst* 
of lords not ie]U'esent]n^ any one but themselves ; and by 
an house of commons exactly such as the ]>resent, that is, as 
they term it, by a mer<‘ ‘shallow and mockery’ of repre- 
.sentation. 

Somethin^' they must destroy, <»r they seem to tliemselves 10 
to exist for no j)urpose. One set is for destroying the civil 
power through the ecclesiastical ; another for tlemolishing the 
ecclesiastic through the civil. They are aware that the worst 
consequences might happen to the public in accomplishing 
this double ruin of clmrch and state ; but they are so heated 
with tlnur theories, that they give more than hints, that this 
ruin, with all the mischiefs that must lead to it and attend it, 
and which to themselves appeal’ (piile certain, would not be 
unacceptable t<» them, <»r very remote from their wishes. 

A man amongst them of great authority, and certainly of 20 
great talents, speaking of a supposed alliance between church 
and state, says, ‘perha]>s tre mumt wait for the fall of the civil 
poicers before this most unnatural alliance be broken. Calam- 
itous no doubt will that time be. But what convulsion in the 
})oIitical world ought to be a subject of lamentation, if it be 
attended until so desirable an eHect ? ’ Yoji see with what a 
steady eye these gentlemen are jirepaied to view the greatest 
calamities which can befall their country 1 

It is no wonder therefore, that with these ideas of every 
thing in their constitution and government at home, either in 30 
church or state, as illegitimate and usurped, or, at best as a 
vain mockery, they look abroad with an eager and passionate 
enthusiasm. Whilst they are possessed by these notions, it 
is vain to talk to them of the jiractice of their ancestors, the 
fundamental laws of their country, the fixed form of a con- 
stitution, whose merits are confirmed by the solid test of long 
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experience, and an increasing public strength and national 
prosperity. They despise experience as the wisdom of 
unlettered men ; and as for the rest, they have wrought 
under-ground a mine that will blow iij) at one grand ex- 
plosion all examples of antiquity, all ))recedents, charters, and 
acts of parliament. They have ‘the rights of men.’ Against 
these there can be no prescription ; against these no agree- 
ment is binding : these admit no tempeianient, and no com- 
promise : any thing withheld from their fidl demand is so 
10 much of fraud and injustice. Against these their rights of 
men let no government look for security in tlie length of its 
continuance, or in the justice and lenity of its administration. 
The objections of these s))eculatists, if its forms do not quad- 
rate with their theories, are as valid against such an old and 
beneficent government as against the most violent tyranny, 
or the greenest usurpation. They are always at issue with 
governments, not on a question of abuse, but a question of 
competency, and a question of title. I have nothing to say 
to the clumsy subtilty of their political metaphysics. Let 
20 them be their amusement in the scln^ols. ‘ Uhi se Jactet in 
aula Molus^ et daaso ventoruni carrere mpiet ’ — 
yriiere let him lord it to his niind^ 

The jailor- monairh o f the wind^ 

But keep its portal barred j 

But let them not break prison to^ burst like a Levanter, to 
sweep the earth with their hurricane, and to break up the 
fountains of the great deep to overwhelm us. 

- Far am I from denying in theory', f\dl as far is my heart 
from withholding in practice, (if T were of power to give or 
30 to witldiold,) the real rights of men. In denying their false 
claims of right, I do not mean to injure those which are real, 
and are such as their pretended rights would totally destroy. 
If civil society be made for the advantage of man, all the ad- 
vantages for which it is made become his right. It is an 
institution of beneficence ; and law itself is only beneficence 
acting by a rule. Men have a right to live by that rule ; 
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they have a right to justice, as between their fellows, 
whether their fellows are in politic function or in ordinary 
occupation. They have a right to the fruits of their industry ; 
and to the means of making their industry fruitful. They 
have a right to the acquisitions of their parents ; to the 
nourishment and improvement of tlieir offs])nng ; to instruc- 
tion in life, and to consolation in death. Whatever each man 
can separately do, witl)out trespassing upon otluTs, he has a 
right to do for himself ; and he has a right to a fair portion 
of all which society, with all its combinations of skill and 10 
force, can do in his favour. In this partnership all men have 
equal rights ; but not to equal things. TT(‘ that has but five 
shillings in the partnership, has as good a right to it, as he 
that has five hundred pounds has to his larger proportion. 
But he has not a right to an equal dividend in the product 
of the joint stock ; and as to the shai-e of power, authority, 
and direction which each individual ought to have in the 
management of the state, that 1 must deny to be amongst 
the direct original rights of man in civil society ; for I have 
in my ccmtemplation^ the civil social man, and no other. It 20 
is a thing to be settled by convention. 

If civil society be the offspring of convention, that conven- 
tion must be its law. That convention must limit and modify 
all the descriptions of con.stitution which are formed under it. 
Every sort of legislative, judicial, or executory power are its 
creatures. They can have no being in any other state of 
things ; and how can any man claim, under the conventions 
of civil society, rights which do not so much as suppose its 
existence ? Rights which are absolutely repugnant to it ? 
One of the first motives to civil society, and which becomes 30 
one of its fundamental rules, is, that no man should he judge 
in his own cause. By this each person has at once divested 
himself of the first fundamental right of uncovenanted man, 
that is, to judge for himself, and to assert his own cause. He 
abdicates all right to be his own governor. He inclusively, 
in a great measure, abandons the right of self-defence, the 

£ 
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first law of nature. Men cannot enjoy the rights of an un- 
civil and of a civil state together. That he may obtain 
justice, he gives up his right of deterniiiiing what it is in 
points the most essential to him. Tliat he may secure some 
liberty, he makes a surrender in trust of the whole of it. 

Government is not made in virtue of natural rights, which 
may and do exist in total independence of it ; and exist in 
much greater clearness, and in a much greater degree of 
abstract perfection ; but their abstract ])erfection is their 
10 practical defect. V>y having a l ight to every thing they want 
every thing. (Tovernment is a contrivance of human wi.sdom 
to provide for Innnan Men Ijave a right that these 

wants should be provided for l)y this wisdom. Among these 
wants is to be reckoned the want, out of civil society, of a 
sufficient restraint upon their passions. Society recpiires not 
only tliat the passions of individuals should be subjected, but 
that even in the mass and body as well as in the individuals 
the inclinations of men should frequently be thwarted, their 
will controlled, and their passions brought into subjection. 
20 This can only be done % a poiver out oj ^hemMlces ; and not, 
in the exercise of its function, subject to that will and to 
those passions which it is its office to bridle and subdue. In 
this sense the restraints on men, as well as their liberties, are 
to be reckoned among their rights. But as the liberties and 
the restrictions vary with times aTld circumstances, and admit 
of infinite modifications, they cannot be settled ujion any 
abstract rule ; and nothing is so foolish as to discuss them 
upon that principle. 

The moment you abate anything from the full rights of 
30 men, each to govern himself, and suffer any artificial positive 
limitation upon those rights, from that moment the whole 
organization of government becomes a consideiation of con- 
venience. This it is which makes the constitution of a state, 
and the due distribution of its powers, a matter of the most 
delicate and complicated skill. It requires a deep knowledge 
of human nature and human necessities, and of the things 
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which facilitate or obstruct the various ends which are to be 
pursued by the mechanism of civil institutions. The state is 
to have recruits to its strength, and remedies to its dis- 
tem})ers. Wliat is the use of discussing a man’s abstract 
right to food or to medicine ? The cpiestion is upon the 
metluKl of procuring and administering tliem. In that de- 
liberation I shall always advise to call in the aid of the 
farmer and the jdiysician, rather than the })rofessor of meta- 
])hvsics. 

The science of constructing a commonwealth, or renovating 10 
it, or j'eforming it, is, like eveiy other experimental science, 
not to b(* taught a priori. Nor is it a short experience that 
can instruct us in that practical .science ; because the real 
effects of moral causes are not always immediate ; but that 
which in the first instance is piejudicial may be excellent in 
its remoter operation ; and its excellence may arise even from 
the ill effects it produces in the beginning. The reverse also 
happens ; and very plausible schemes, with very pleasing 
commenc'^ments, have often shameful and lamentable con- 
clusions. In states l^iere are often some obscure and almost 20 
latent causes, things which a])j)ear at first view of little 
moment, on which a very great })art of its prosperity or ad- 
versity may most essentially depend. I'he science of govern- 
ment being therefore so i)ractical in it.self, and intended for 
such practical purposes, a matter which lecpiires experience, 
and even more experience than any person can gain in his 
whole life, however sagacious and observing he may be, it is 
with infinite caution that any man ought to venture upon 
pulling down an edifice which has answered in any tolerable 
degree for ages the common purjxises of society, or on build- 30 
ing it up again, without having models and patterns of 
approved utility before his eyes. 

These metaphysic rights entering into common life, like 
rays of light which pierce into a dense medium, are, by tlie 
laws of nature, refracted from their straight line. Indeed in 
the gross and complicated mass of human passions and con- 
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cerns, the primitive rights of men undergo such a variety of 
refractions and reflections, that it becomes absurd to talk of 
them as if they continued in the simplicity t)f theii* original 
direction. The. nature of man i.s intricate ; the objects of 
society are of the greatest possible complexity; and thei’efore 
no simjde disposition or direction of power can be suitable 
either to man’s nature, or to the quality of his atlairs. When 
I hear the simplicity of contrivance aimed at and boasted of 
in any new political constitutions, I am at no loss to decide 
10 that the artificers are grossly ignorant of their trade, or totally 
negligent of their duty. The simple governments are funda- 
mentally defective, to say no worse of them. If you were to 
contemplate society in but one point of view, all these simple 
modes of polity are infinitely cjiptivating. In effect each 
would answer its single end much more perfectly than the 
more conqdex is able to attain all its complex purposes. But 
it is better that the whole should be imperfectly and anoniaJ- 
ously answered, than that, while some parts are provided for 
with great exactness, others might be totally neglected, or 
20 perhaps materially injured, by the ov^icare of a favourite 
member. 

The pretended rights of these theorists are all extremes ; 
and in proportion as they are metaphysically true, they are 
morally and politically false. The rights of men are in a 
sort of middle, hicapable of defftiition, but not impossible to 
be discerned. The riglits of men in governments are their 
advantages ; and these arc often in balances between differ- 
ences of good ; ill compromises sometimes between good and 
evil, and sometimes, between evil and evil. Political reason 
30 is a computing principle ; adding, subtracting, multiplying, 
and dividing, morally and not metaphysically or mathematic- 
ally, true moral denominations. 

By these theorists the right of the people is almost always 
sophistically confounded with their power. The bod}" of the 
cpunmunity, whenever it can come to act, can meet with no 
effec1/ual resistance ; but till power and right ar^ the same, 
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the whole body of them has no right inconsistent with virtue, 
and the first of all virtues, prudence. Men have no right to 
what is not reasonable, and to what is not for their benefit ; 
for though a pleasant writer said, Liceat perire poetis^ [Leave 
poets free to j}erish as they when one of them, in cold 

blood, is said to have leaped into the flames of a volcanic 
revolution, Ardemtcvi frigkhis ^tnam Insiluit, [Leapt down 
hot Etna's crater^ calm and coo/,] 1 consider such a frolic 
rather as an unjustifiable poetic licence, than as one of the 
franchises of Parnassus ; and wlietlier he were jK)et, or divine, 10 
or politician, that chose to exercise this kind of right, T think 
that more wise, because more charitable thoughts would urge 
me rathei’ to save the man, than to preserve his brazen 
slij)pers as the monuments of his folly. 

The kind of anniversary sermons, to which a great part of 
what 1 write l efers, if men are not shamed out of their present 
c )urse, in commemorating the fact, will cheat many out of the 
principles, and ileprive them of the benefits of the Revolution 
they comnemorate. i confess to you, Sir, I never liked this 
continual talk of resistance and revolution, or the practice of 20 
making the extreme medicine of the constitution its daily 
bread. It renders the habit of society dangerously valetud- 
inary : it is taking periodical doses of mercury sublimate, and 
swallowing down repeated provocatives of cantharides to our 
love of liberty. 

This disteni])er of remedy, grown habitual, relaxes and 
wears out, by a vulgar and prostituted use, the spring of that 
spirit wdiicli is to be exerted on great occasions. It was in 
the most patient period of Roman servitude that themes of 
tyrannicide made the ordinary exercise of boys at school — 30 
cum perimit salvos classis numerosa tyrannos — 

[Where hoySy in long successiouy rave and storm 
At tyranny y through many a crowded fomni] 

In the ordinary state of things, it produces in a country like 
ours the worst effects, even on the cause of that liberty which 
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it abuaea witli the dissoluteness of an extravagant speculation. 
Almost all the high-bred republicans of my time have, after 
a short space, become the most decided, thorough-j>aced 
courtiers ; they soon left the business of a tedious, moderate, 
but practical resistance, to those of us whom, in the ])ride 
and intoxication of their theories, they liave slighted, as not 
much better than toriea. Hypocrisy, of course, delights in 
the moat sublime s])eculations ; for, never intending to go 
beyond s})eciilation, it costs nothing to liave it magnilicent. 
10 But even in cases where ratlier levity than fraud was to be 
suspected in these ranting speculations, the issue has been 
much the same. These professors, ilnding their extreme 
principles not applicable to cases which call only foi- a quali- 
fied, or, as 1 may say, civil and legal resistance, in such cases 
employ no resistance at ail. It is with tliem a Avar or a revolu- 
tion, or it is nothing. Finding their schemes of politics not 
adapted to the state of the world in which they live, they 
often come to think lightly of all public })rinciple ; and are 
ready, on their part, to abandon for a very trivial interest 
20 what they find of very trivial value,. Some indeed are of 
more steady and }>ersevering natures f but these are eager 
])oliticians out of })arliament, wdio have little, to tem])t them 
to abandon their favouiite jjrojects. They have some change 
in tin; church or state, or both, constantly in tlun’r view. 
When that is the case, they are always bad citizinis, and ]>er- 
fectedly unsure connexions. For, considering their speculat- 
ive designs as of infinite, value, and the actual arrangement 
of the state as of no estimation, they are at best indiflferent 
about it. They see no merit in the good, and no fault in the 
30 vicious management of public affairs ; they rather rejoice in 
the latter, as more })i‘opitious to revolution. They see no 
merit or demerit in any man, or any action, or any j)olitical 
principle, any further than as they may forward or retard 
their design of change : they therrefore take up, one day, the 
most violent and stretched prerogative, and another time the 
wildest democratic ideas of freedom, and pass from the one 
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to the other without any sort of regaj’d to cause, to person, 
or to party. 

In France you are now in the crisis of a revolution, and in 
the transit from one form of government to another — you 
cannot see that character of men exactly in the same situation 
in which we see it in this country. With us it is militant ; 
with you it is triumphant ; and you know how it can act 
when its power is commensurate to its will. I would not be 
supj)osed to confine those observations to any description of 
men, or to comprehend all men of any descri])tion within 10 
them — No ! far from it. 1 am as inca}>able of that injustice, 
as 1 am of keej)ing terms with those who profess principles 
of extremes ; and who under the name of religion teach little 
else than wild and dangerous j>olitics. The worst of these 
polities of revolution is this ; they temj^er and harden the 
breast, in order to prepare it for the desperate strokes 'which 
are sometimes used in extreme occasions. But as these occa- 
sions may never arrive, the mind receives a gratuitous taint ; 
and the moral sentiments suffer not a little, when no political 
purpose s served by ^he depravation. This sort of people are 20 
so taken up with their theories about the rights of man, that 
they have totally foigot his nature. Without o])ening one 
new avenue to the undm’standing, they have succeeded in 
stopping up those that lead to tlie heart. They have per- 
verted in themselves, and in those that attend to them, all 
the well-])laced symj)athies of the human breast. 

This famous sermon of the Old Jewry breathes nothing 
but this spirit through all the political part. Plots, massacres, 
assassinations, seem to some i)eople a trivial price for obtain- 
ing a revolution. A cheaj), bloodless reformation, £C guiltless 30 
liberty, appear flat and vapid to their taste. Tliere must be a 
great change of scene ; there must be a magnificent stage 
effect ; there must be a grand si>ectacle to rouse the imagina- 
tion, grown torpid with the lazy enjoyment of sixty years 
security, and the still unanimating repose of public })rosperity. 
The Preacher found them all in the French revolution. This 
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inspires a juvenile warmth through his whole frame. His 
enthusiasm kindles as he advances ; and when he arrives 
at his peroration, it is in a full blaze. Then viewing, from 
the Pisgah of his j)ulpit, the free, moral, happy, flourishing, 
and glorious state of France, as in a bird’s-eye landscape of a 
promised land, he breaks out into the following ra])ture : 

‘What an eventful period is this ! I am thankful that I 
have lived to it ; I cxnild almost say, Lord, now lettost thou 
thy m'vani depart in peaoe^ for mine eyes hare seen thy salvation. 
10 — I have lived to see a diffusion of knowledge, which has 
undermined superstition and error. — T have lived to see the 
rights of men better understood than ever ; and nations ])aiit- 
ing for liberty which seemed to have lost the idea of it. — I 
have lived to see Thirty Millions of People^ indignant and 
resolute, spurning at slavery, and deinanduig liberty with an 
irresistible voice. Their King led in triumph^ and an arbitrary 
monarch surrendering himself to his subjects/'^ 

Before I proceed further, I have to remark, that Dr. Price 
seems rathei’ to over-value the great acquisitions of light 
20 which he has obtained and difl’u.sed this age. The last 
century appears to me to have been (juite as much enlight- 
ened. It had, though in a different place, a triumph as 
memorable as that of Dr. Price ; and soni(‘ f)f the great 
preachers of that j)eriod jjartook of it as eagerly as he has 
done in the triumph of France. On the trial of the Rev. 
Hugh Peters for high treason, it was deposed, that when 
King (Charles was brought to London for his trial, the 
Apostle of Liberty in that day conducted the trinm^yh. ‘ I 
- saw,’ says the witne.ss, ‘ his majesty in the coach with six 
30 horses, and Peters riding before the king triumphing i Dr. 

* Another of these reverend gentlemen, who was witness to some of 
the spectacles which Paris has lately exhibited — expresses himself thus ; 
‘ A king dragged in submissive triumph by his conquering subjects is one 
of those appearances of grandeur which seldom rise in the prospect of 
human affairs, and which, during the remainder of my life, 1 shall 
think of with wonder and gratification.’ These gentlemen agree mar- 
vellously in their feelings. 
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Price, when he talks as if he had made a discovery, only 
follows a precedent ; for, after the comiueiicement of the 
king’s trial, this precursor, the same Dr. Peters, concluding a 
long prayer at the royal chapel at Whitehall, (he had very 
triumphantly chosen his place) said, ‘I have prayed and 
preached these twenty years ; and now I may say with old 
Simeon, Lord^ now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvationi^'^ Peters had not the fruits 
of his prayer ; for he neither departed so soon as he wished, 
nor in peace. He became (what I heartily hope none of his 10 
followers may be in this country) himself a sacrifice to the 
triumph which he led as Pontiff. They dealt at the Restom- 
tioii, perhaps, too hardly with this poor good man. But we 
owe it to his memory and his sufferings, that he had as much 
illumination, and as much zeal, and had as effectually under- 
mined all the superstition and error which might impede the 
great business he was engaged in, as any wdio follow and 
repeat after him, in this age, w^hich would assume to itself an 
exclusive title to the knowledge of the rights of men, and all 
the glorious conseqiumces of that knowledge. 20 

After this sally of the ju’eacher of the Old Jewry, wdiich 
differs only in place and time, but agrees perfectly with the 
spirit and letter of the ra])ture of 1(348, the Revolution 
Society, the fabricators of governments, the heroic band of 
cashierers oi riionarchs, electors of sovereigns, and leaders of 
kings in triumph, strutting with a proud consciousness of the 
diffusion of knowledge, of which every member had obtained 
so large a share in the donative, were in haste to make a 
generous diffusion of the knowledge they had thus gratuit- 
ously received. To make this bountiful communication, they 30 
adjourned from the church in the Old Jewry, to the London 
Tavern ; where the famous Dr. Price, in whom the fumes of 
his oracular tripod were not entirely e^'aporated, moved and 
carried the resolution, or address of congintulation, trans- 
mitted by Lord Stanhope to the National Assembly of France. 

* State Trials, vol. ii. p. 360, p. 363. 
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I find a preacher of the gospel profaning the beautiful 
and prophetic ejaculation, commonly called ‘ nunc dimittu^ 
made on the first presentation of our Saviour in the Temple, 
and applying it, with an inhuman and \mnatnral rapture, to 
the most horrid, atrocious, and afflicting spectac'le, that 
perhaps over was exhibited to the pity and indignation of 
mankind. This ‘ leading in trinm-ph^ a thing in its best form 
unmanly and irreligious, which fills our Preacher with such 
unhallowed transports, must shock, I believe, the moral taste 
10 of every well-born mind. Several English were the stupified 
and indignant spectators of that triumph. It was, unless we 
have been strangely deceived, a spectacle more resembling a 
procession of American savages, entering into Onondaga, 
after some of their murders called victories, and leading into 
hovels hung round with scalps, their captives, overpowered 
with the scoffs and buffets of women as ferocious as them- 
selves, much more than it resembled the triumphal })omp of 
a civilized martial nation— if a civilized nation, or any men 
who had a sense of generosity, were capable of a personal 
20 triumph over the fallen and afflicted, i, 

\ 

This, my dear Sir, was not the triumph of France. I 
must believe that, as a nation, it overwhelmed you with 
shame and horror. I must believe that the National 
Assembly find themselves in a state of the greatest humilia- 
tion, in not being able to jninish the authors of this trium])h, 
or the actors in it ; and that they are in a situation in which 
any enquiry they may make ujwn the subject, must be 
* destitute even of the apj)earance of liberty or impartiality. 

The ajiology of that Assembly is found in their situation ; 
30 but when we approve what they mmi bear, it is in us the 
degenerate choice of a vitiated mind. 

With a comj)elled appearance of deliberation, they vote 
under the dominion of a stern necessity. They sit in the 
heart, as it were, of a foreign rejniblic : they have their 
residence in a city whose constitution has emanated neither 
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from the charter of their king, nor from their legislative 
power. There they are surrounded by an army not raised 
either by the authority of their crown, or by their command ; 
and which, if they should order to dissolve itself, would 
instantly dissolve them. There they sit, after a gang of 
assassins had driven away some hundreds of the members ; 
whilst those who held tlie same moderate principles with 
more patience or better hope, continued every day exposed 
to outrageous insults and murderous threats. Tliere a 
majority, sometimes real, sometimes pretended, captive 10 
itself, compels a captive king to issue as royal edicts, at third 
hand, the polluted nonsense of their most licentious and 
giddy coffee-houses. It is notorious, that all their measures 
are decided before they are debated. It is beyond doubt, 
that under the terror of the bayonet, and the lamp- post, and 
the torch to their houses, they are obliged to adopt all the 
crude and desperate measures suggested by clubs composed 
of a monstrous medley of all conditions, tongues, and 
nations. Among these are found persons, in comj)arison of 
whom (Catiline woulj be thought scrupulous, and Cethegus 20 
a man o'* sobriety afid moderation. Nor is it in these clubs 
alone that the public measures are deformed into monsters. 
They undergo a ])revious distortion in academies, intended 
as so many seminaries for these clubs, which are set up in all 
the places of j)ublic resort. In tliese meetings of all sorts, 
every counsel, in pro])ortion as it is daring, and violent, and 
])erfidious, is taken for the mark of superior genius. 
Humanity and compassion are ridicided as the fruits of 
superstition and ignorance. Tenderness to individuals is 
considered as treason to the public. Liberty is always to be 30 
estimated perfect as property is rendered insecure. Amidst 
assassination, massacre, and ctuifiscation, perpetmted or 
meditated, they are forming plans for tlie good order of 
future society. Embracing in their arms the carcases of 
base criminals, and promoting their relations on the title of 
their offences, they drive hundreds of virtuous persons to 
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the same end, bv forcing them to subsist by beggary or by 
crime. 

The Assenildy, their organ, acts before them the farce of 
deliberation with as little decency as liberty. They act like 
the comedians of a fair before a riotous audience ; they acd 
amidst the tumultuous cries of a mixed mob of ferocious 
men, and of women lost to shame, who, according to their 
insolent fancies, direct, control, applainl. explode them ; and 
sometimes mix and take their seats amongst them ; domi- 
10 neering over them with a strange mixture of servile 
petulance and proud presumptuous authority. As they have 
inverted order in all things, the gallery is in the place of 
the house. This Assembly, which overthrows kings and 
kingdoms, has not even the physiognomy and aspect of a 
grave legislative body — color imperii, nec frons erat ulla 
senattis [it had neither the complexion of empire nor the 
appearance of a senat^. They have a jx>wer given to thenj, 
like that of the evil principle, to subvert and destroy ; but 
none to construct, except such machines as may be fitted for 
20 further subversion and furtlier destruction. 

Who is it that admires, and from the I'leart is attached to 
national representative assemblies, but must turn with 
horror and disgust from such a })rofane burlesque, and 
abominable perversion of that sacred institute ? Loveis of 
monarchy, lovers of republicks, must alike abhor it. The 
members of your Assembly musk themselves groan under 
the tyranny of which they have all the shame, none of the 
direction, and little of the profit. T am sure many of the 
" members who com])ose even the majority of that body must 
30 feel as I do, notwithstanding the applauses of the Revolution 
Society. — Miserable king ! miserable Assembly ! How must 
that assembly be silently scandalized with those of their 
members, who could call a day which seemed to blot the sun 
out of Heaven, ‘ U 71 beau jour [a beautiful dap!^ How must 

they be inwardly indignant at hearing others, who thought 
♦6th of October, 1789. 
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fit to declare to them ‘ that the vessel of the state would fly 
forward in her course towards regeneration with more speed 
than ever,’ from the stiff gale of treason and murder, which 
preceded our Preacher's triumph ! What must they have 
felt, whilst with outward patience and inward indignation 
they lieard of the slaughter of innocent gentlemen in their 
houses, that ‘the hlood spilled was not the most pure?’ 
What must tliey have felt, when they were besieged by 
complaints of disorders which shook their country to its 
foundations, at being compelled coolly to tell the com- 10 
plainants, that they were under the protection of the law, 
and tliat they wculd address the king (the captive king) to 
cause the laws to be enforced for their protection ; when the 
enslaved ministers of that captive king had formally 
notified to them, tliat there were neither law, nor authority, 
nor power left to protect ? What must tliey have felt at 
being obliged, as a felicitation on the present new year, to 
request their captive king to forget tlie stormy period of the 
last, on account of the great good which he was likely to 
produce to his ])eo]ie ; to the complete attainment of which 20 
good they adjourned the practical demonstrations of their 
loyalty, assuring him of their obedience, when he should no 
longer possess any authority to command ? 

This address was made with much good-nature and affec- 
tion, to be sure. But among the revolutions in France must 
be reckoned a considerable revolution in their ideas of polite- 
ness. In England we are said to learn manners at second- 
hand from your side of the water, and that we dress our 
behaviour in the frippery of France. If so, we are still in 
the old cut ; and have not so far conformed to the new 30 
Parisian mode of good-breeding, as to think it quite in the 
most refined strain of delicate compliment, whether in con- 
dolence or congratulation, to say to the most humiliated 
creature that crawls upon the earth, that great public 
benefits are derived from the murder of his servants, the 
attempted asi himself and of his wife, 
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mortification, disgrace, and degradation, that he has 
personally suffered. It is a topic of consolation which 
our ordinary of Newgate would be too humane to use 
to a criminal at the foot of the gallows, T sliould have 
thought that the hangman of Paris, now that he is liheralize^i 
by the vote of tlie National Assembly, and is allowed his 
rank and arms in the Herald’s College of the i-iglits of men, 
would be too generous, too gallant a man, too full of the 
sense of his new dignity, to em]>loy that cutting consolation 
10 to any of the persons whom the leze nation might bring 
under the administiation of his executive power a. 

A man is fallen indeed, when he is thus flattered. The 
anodyne draught of oblivion, tlius <lriigge(l, is well calcu- 
lated to preserve a galling wakefulness, and to feed the living 
ulcer of a corroding memory. Thus to administer the opiate 
potion of amnesty, powdered with all the ingredients of 
scorn and contempt, is to hold to his liyis, instead of ‘ the 
balm of hurt minds,’ the cup of human misery full to the 
brim, and to force him to drink it to the dregs. 

20 Yielding to reasons at least as forcible* as those which were 
so delicately urged in the compliment on the new year, the 
king of France will probably endeavour to forget tliese 
events, and that compliment. But history, who keeps a 
durable record of all our acts, and exercises her awful censure 
over the proceedings of all sorts of sovereigns, will not forget 
either those events or the mra of this liberal refinement in 
tlie intercourse of mankind. History will record, that on the 
- morning of the 6th of October 1789, the king and queen of 
France, after a day of confusion, alarm, dismay, and slaughter, 
30 lay down, under the pledged security of public faith, to 
indulge nature in a few hours of respite, and troubled melan- 
choly repose. From tliis sleep the queen was first startled by 
the voice of the sentinel at her door, who cried out to 
her to save herself by flight — that this was the last proof of 
fidelity he could give— that they were upon him, and he was 
'I. Instantly he was cut down. A band of cruel ruffians 
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and assassins, reeking with his blood, rushed into the chamber 
of the queen, and pierced with aii hundred strokes of bayonets 
and poniards the bed, from whence this persecuted woman 
had but just had time to fly almost naked, and through ways 
unknown to the murderers had escaped to seek refuge at the 
feet of a king and husband, not secure of his own life for a 
moment. 

Tliis king, to say no more of him, and this queen, and their 
infant children (who once would have been the pride and 
hope of a great and generous people) were then forced to 10 
abandon the sanctiiaiy of the most s|>lendid ])alace in the 
world, which they left swimming in blood, polluted by 
massacre, and strewed with scattered limbs and mutilated 
carcases. Thence they were conducted into the capital of 
their kingdom. Two had been selected from the unprovoked, 
unresisted, promiscuous slaughter, which was made of the 
gentlemen of birth and family who composed the king’s l)ody 
guard. These two gentlemen, with all the parade of an 
execution of justice, ^were cruelly and publicly dragged to 
the block, and behcHdcd in the great co\irt of the palace. 20 
Their heads were stuck upon spears, and led the procession ; 
whilst the royal caf)tives who followed in the train were 
slowly moved along, amidst the horrid yells, and shrilling 
screams, and frantic dances, and infamous contumelies, and 
all the unutterable abominations of the furies of hell, in the 
abused shape of the vilest of women. After they had been 
made to taste, drop by drop, more than the bitterness of 
death, in the slow torture of a journey of twelve miles, pro- 
tracted to six hours, they were, under a guard, com}) 08 ed of 
those very soldiers who had thus conducted them through 30 
this famous triumph, lodged in one of the old palaces of 
Paris, now converted into a bastile for kings. 

Is this a triumph to be consecrated at altars ? to be com- 
memorated witli grateful thanksgiving ? to be offered to the 
divine humanity with fervent prayer and enthusiastic ejacu- 
lation ? — These Theban and Thracian Orgies, acted in France, 
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and applauded only in the Old Jewry, 1 assure you, kindle 
prophetic enthusiasm in the minds but of very few people in 
this kingdom ; although a saint and apostle, who may have 
revelations of his own, and who has so completely vanquished 
all the mean superstitions of the heart, may incline to think 
it pious and decorous to compare it with the entrance into 
the world of the Prince of Peace, proclaimed in an holy 
temple by a venerable sage, and not long before not worse 
announced by the voice of angels to the quiet innocence of 
10 shepherds. 

At first I was at a loss to account for tliis fit of unguarded 
transport. I knew, indeed, that the suireriiigs of monarchs 
make a delicious rep<\st to some sort of })alates. There were 
reflexions which might serve to keep this appetite within 
some bounds of temperance. But when I took one circum- 
stance into my consideration, J was obliged to confess, that 
much allowance ought to be made for the Society, and that 
the temptation was too strong for common discretion. I 
mean, the circumstance of the lo Pcean of the triumph, the 
20 animating cry which called ‘for all the BISHOPS to be 
hanged on the lamp-posts,’* might well have brought forth 
a burst of enthusiasm on the foreseen consequences of this 
happy day. I allow to so much enthusiasm some little devia- 
tion from prudence. I allow this prophet to break forth into 
hymns of joy and thanksgiving on an event which appears 
like the precursor of the Millenriium, and the projected fifth 
monarchy, in the destruction of all church establishments. 
There was, however, (as in all human affairs there is) in the 
midst of this joy something to exercise the patience of these 
30 worthy gentlemen, and to try the long-suffering of their 
faith. The actual murder of the king and queen, and their 
child, was wanting to the other auspicious circumstances of 
this ^beautiful day^ The actual murder of the bishops, 
though called for by so many holy ejaculations, was also 
wanting. A group of regicide and sacrilegious slaughter 
^ Tons les i^vdques ^ la lanteme. 
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was indeed boldly sketched, but it was only sketched. It 
unhappily was left unfinished, in this great history-piece of 
the massacre of innocents. What hardy ])encil of a great 
master, from the school of tht* liohts of men, will finish it, is 
to be set-ii hereafter. 'I'he age has not yet the complete 
])enefit of tliat diffusion of knowledge that has undermined 
superstition and error ; and the king of Prance wants 
anotlu'r object or two to consign to oblivion, in (‘onsideration 
of all the good which is to arise from his own sufferings, and 
the patriotic ci inH*sof an eidightcMied age.'^ 

^ It is proper here to refer to a letter written ui)on this subject by an 
eye-witness. That eye-witness was one of the most honest, intelli- 
gent, and elo(pient meiiiher.s of the National Assembly, one of the 
moat active and zealous reformers of the state. He was obliged to 
secede from the assembly ; and he afterwards became a voluntary 
exile, on account of the horrors of this pious triumph, and the dis- 
positions of men, who, i)rofiting of crimes, if not causing them, have 
taken the lead in public affairs. 

EXTRACT of jNL do Lally-Tollendal’s Second Letter to a Friend. 

'Parlous du parti ([uo j’ai luis ; il est bien justifio dans ma con- 
science Ni cette ville coui>able, ni cette assemble plus coupable 
encore, ne meiitoient je me justific ; niais j'ai a cceur que vous, 
et les persinnes qui peiisent cuinmc vous, ne me condamnent pas. Ma 
sante, je vous jure, me reiidoit mes fonctions impossibles ; inais meme en 
Ics mettaiit dc cote il a etc au-dessus dc mes forces de supporter plus 
long-terns Thorreur que me causoit ce sang, — ces t^tes, — cette reine 
pi’esquc egovfjee,- ce roi aniene emiare, entrant il Paris, au milieu deses 
assassins, et precede des tetes de ses malheureux gardes, — ces perfides 
janissairea, — ces assassins,- ces femmes canni bales, — ce cri de, TOUS 
hES EVKQi’Ks A LA LANTERNE, dans le moment od le roi entre sa capi- 
tale avec deux evOques de son conseil dans sa voiture. Un coup de 
fusOf, que j’ai vu tirer dans un des varosscs dc la reine. M. Bailly 
appellant cela nn hcau jour. L’nssemblee ayant declare froidement le 
matin, (jull n’etoit pas de sa dignity d’aller toute entiere environnerle 
roi. M. Mirabeau disant impunenient dans cette assemblee, que le 
vaisseau de IVHat, loins d’etre arrete dans sa course, s’^lauceroit avec 
plus do rapiditti quo jamais vers sa regenciration. M. Barnave, riant 
avec lui, quand des flots de sang couloient autour de nous. Le vertueux 
Mounier* t^‘chappant par iniraclo a viagt assassins, qui avoient voulu 
faire de sa tfite un trojihee de plus. 

‘ Voild ce qui mo fit juror de ne plhs mettre le pied dans cette 
caverne d^Anthropophages [the National Assembly] oil je n’avoia plus 

* N.B. Mr. Mounier was then speaker of the National Assembly. 
He has since been obliged to live in exile, though one of the firmest 
assertors of liberty. 
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Although this work of our new light and knowledge did 
not go to the length that in all probability it was intended it 
should bo carried, yet I must tliink that such treatment of 
any human creatures must be shocking to any but tliose who 
are made for accomplishing Revolutions. But I cannot stop 
here. Influenced by the inborn feelings of my nature, and 
not being illuminated by a single ray of this new-sprung 
modern light, I confess to you, Sir, that the exalted rank of 
the persons sufleriug, and particularly the sex, the beauty, 
10 and the amiable qualities of the descemlant of so many kings 

de force cl’elever la voix, on (le]mis six seiihaiDCS je I’avois elevue en 
vain. Moi, Moimier, ct tons les honnetes gens, ont pense ([iie le 
dernier effort u fairc pour Ic bien etoit d’eii sortir. Aucune idee de 
cminte ne sVst a])procheo de inoi. Je rougirois de ni’en defendre. 
J’avois encore rec;u sur la route <lc la ])art dc co people, moins coupahle 
rjue oeux qui Tout enivro de fureur, des acclainationa, ot des apjdaud- 
issejiients, dont d'autros auroiont H6 flaites, et (jui m'ont fait frernir. 
C’e.st a I’iiidignation, c’c.st a Thorreur, e’est aux convulsions physiques, 
q\ie le seul a.sjiect du sang me fait eprouver quo j’ai cedei. On brave 
line seule mort ; on la brave plu.sieurs fois, qiiand cllc ])eiit 6tro utile. 
Mais aucune puissance sous le cied, inais aucune opinion publiciue ou 
privee n’ont le droit dc mo condamner a souffrir inutilement rnille 
supplices par minute, et a p<^rir de dcsesj^oir, de rage, au milieu 
des trioynphes, du crime que je n’ai pii arreter. Ils rne proscriront, il 
confisqiieront mes biens. Je labourerai la terre, et jo ne les verrai 

f dus. — Voila ma justification. Vous pourrez la lire, la montrer, la 
aisser copier; taut jus pour ceux qui no la comprendront pas ; ce ne 
sera alors moi (pii auroit eu tort de la leur donner.’ 

This military man bad not so good nerves as tlio peaceable gentle- 
men of the Old Jewry.— See Mons. Mounier’s narrative of these 
transactions ; a man also of honour and virtue, and talents, and there- 
fore a fugitive. 

[‘ Let us speak of the course which I have followed : it is quite 
justified to my conscience. Neither this guilty town nor this still 
more guilty assembly deserved that I should justify myself : but I am 
anxious that you, and those who think as you do, sliould not condenm 
me. My health, I swear to you, made it impossible for me to jierform 
my duties : but even when I had given them up I was not strong 
enough any longer to support the horror which was inspired in me by 
this blood,— these heads, — this queen almost butchered, — this king, 
led like a slave, entering Paris in the midst of his assassins, and pre- 
ceded by the heads of his unfortunate guards, —these treacherous 
janissaries,” these assassins,— these cannibal women,— this cry of Afl 
the bishops to the lamp-post at the very moment when the king was 
entering his capital with two bishops of his council in his carriage. A 
shot which I saw fired at one of the queen’s carriages. Monsieur Bailly 
calling that a hea iitiful dap. The assembly having coolly declared in the 
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and emperors, witli tlie tender age of royal infants, insensible 
only through infancy and innocence of the cruel outrages to 
which their parents were exposed, instead of being a subject 
of exultation, adds not a little to my sensibility on that most 
inelancdioly occasion. 

I hear that the august person, who was the ja ineipal object 
of our j)reaeher’s triinn])h, though he su])])orted himself, felt 
much on that shameful r)Ccasion. As a man, it l)eeame him 
to feel for his wife and his ehildien, and the faithful guards 
of his ])erson, that were massacred in cold blood about him. 10 
As a prince, it bt'came him to feel for the strange and fright- 
ful transfoi'ination of his civilized subjects, and to be more 
grieved for them, than solicitous fur himself. It derogates 
little from his fortitude, while it adds infinitely to the honour 
of his humanity. I am very .sorry to say it, very sorry indeed, 


morning, that it was not consistent with its dignity to go in a body to 
attend the king. l\Ionsieui’ IMirabeau .saying witli impunity in that 
assembly, that tlie ship of the state, far from being delayed in its 
course, would dart forward with more speed than ever towards its 
regeneration, iMonsieu# Barnave smiling with him when streams of 
blood were flowing around us. Tlie virtuous Mounier escaping by a 
miracle from twenty assassins, who wished to make one trophy more 
of his head . 

‘ These are the things which made me swear never again to set foot 
in that den of cannibals [the National Assembly], where I was no 
longer strong enough to raise my voice, and where for 8i.x weeks I had 
raised it in vain. Mounier, myself, and all honest men, have agreeil 
that the last effort to be made for good was to leave it. No idea of 
fear has come near me. I should blush to defend myself from such a 
charge. I had already received on the journey from this people, which 
is less guilty than those that have made it drunk with fury, shouts of 
applause, by which otliers would have been flattered, and which made 
me shudder. The mere sight of blood makes me feel that I have 
yielded to indignation, to horror, and to physical spasms. One faces 
death once : one faces it often when anything would be gained by 
dying. But no power under heaven, no o])inion, public or private, has 
the right to condemn me to suffer uselessly a thousand punishments a 
minute, and to perish of despair and rage in the midst of triumphs 
and of crimes which I could not prevent. They will proscribe me, 
they will confiscate my goods. I will till the ground, and will never 
see them more.— This is my justification. You can read it. show it, 
have it copied; so much tho worse for those who will not under- 
stand it ; then 1 shall have not been in the wrong in giving it to 
them,*] 
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that such personages are in a situation in whicli it is not un- 
becoming in us to praise the virtues of the great. 

T hear, and 1 K^joice to hear, that the great lady, the other 
object of the triumph, lias borne that day (one is interested 
that beings made for siitfering should suffer well) and that she 
bears all the succeeding days, tliat she bears the imprisonment 
of her husband, and her own captivity, and the exile of lier 
fi'iends, and the insulting a<lulation of addresses, and the 
wliole weight of her accumulated wrongs, with a serene 
10 patience, in a manner suited to her rank and race, and be- 
coming tlui ofls])ring of a sovereign distinguished foi’ her 
piety and her courage; that like lier she has lofty sentiments; 
that she feels with the dignity of a Homan matron ; that in 
the last extremity she will save herself from the last dis- 
grace, and that if she must fall, she will fall by no ignoble 
hand. 

It is now sixteen or seventeen y(*ais since I saw the queen 
of France, then the daiiphiness, at Versailles ; and surely never 
lighted on this orb, whicli slu^ ha nlly summed to touch, a more 
20 delightful vision. I saw her just above the hoi'izon, decorat- 
ing and cheering the elevated sphere she just began to move 
in ; glitteriiig like the morning star, full of life, and splendor, 
and joy. Oh ! what a revolution ! and what an heart must 
I have, to contemplate witliout emotion that elevation and 
that fall ! Little did I di eam wlieii she added titles of ven 
eration to those of enthusiastic, distant, respectful love, that 
she should ever be obliged to carry the sharp antidote against 
■ disgrace concealed in that bosom ; little did 1 dream that I 
should have lived to see such disasters fallen upon her in a 
30 nation of gallant men, in a nation of men of honour and of 
cavaliers. I thought ten thousand swords must have leaped 
from their scabbards to avenge even a look that threatened 
her with insult. — But the age of chivalry is gone. That of 
sophisters, oeconomists, and calculators, has succeeded ; and 
the glory of Europe is extinguished for ever. Never, never 
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more, shall we behold that generous loyalty to rank and sex, 
that proud submission, that dignified obedience, that subor- 
dination of the heart, which kept alive, even in servitude 
itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom. The uiibought grace 
of life, the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly senti- 
ment and heroic enterprise, is gone I It is gone, that sensi- 
bility of ])rinciple, that chastity of honour, which felt a stain 
like a wound, which inspired courage whilst it mitigated 
ferocity, which ennobled whatever it touched, and under 
which vice itself lost half its evil, by losing all its gross- 10 
ness. 

This mixed system of opinion and sentiment had its origin 
in the ancient chivalry : and the jninciple, though varied in 
its appearance by the varying state of human alTairs, sub- 
sisted and influenced through a long successi(»n of generations, 
even to tlie time m’c live in. If it should ever be totally ex- 
tinguished, the loss I fear will be great. It is this which has 
given its character to modern Europe. It is this which has 
distinguished it under all its forms of government, and dis- 
tinguished it to its aif^vantage, from the states of Asia, and 20 
possibly from those states which flourished in the most 
brilliant periods of the antique world. It was this, which, 
without confounding ranks, had produced a noble equality, 
and handed it down through all the gradations of social life. 

It was this oj)inion which mitigate<l kings into companions, 
and raised private men to be fellows with kings. Without 
force, or opposition, it subdued the fierceness of pride and 
power ; it obliged sovereigns to submit to the soft collar of 
social esteem, compelled stern authority to submit to elegance, 
and gave a domination vanquisher of laws, to be subdued by 30 
manners. 

But now all is to be changed. All the pleasing illusions, 
which made power gentle, and obedience liberal, which har- 
monized the different shades of life, and which, by a bland 
assimilation, incorporated into politics the sentiments wdiich 
beautify and soften private society, are to be dissolved by this 
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new conquering empire of light anti reason. All the decent 
drapery of life is to be rudely torn off. All the suj)eradded 
idens, furnislied from the wardrobe of a moral imagination, 
which the heart owns, and the understanding ratifies, as 
necessary to cover the defects of our naked shivering nature, 
and to raise it to dignity in our own estimation, are to be ex- 
ploded as a ridiculous, absurd, and antitpiated fashicjii. 

On this scheme of things, a king is but a man ; a ([ueen is 
but a woman ; a woman is but an animal : and an animal not 
10 of the highest ord(U-. All homage paid to the sex in general 
as such, and without distinct views, is to be ivgarded as 
romance and folly. Regicide, and parricide, and sacrilege, 
are but fictions of suj)erstition, corrupting jurisprudence by 
destroying its simplicity. Tlu* murder of a king, or a queen, 
or a bishop, or a father, are only common homicide ; and if 
the peojile are by any chance, or in any way gainers by it, a 
sort of homicide much the most })ar(ionable, and into which 
we ouglit not to make too severe a scrutiny. 

On the scheme of this barbar<uis ])hiIosophy, whicli is the 
20 otts]>ring of cold hearts and muddy**'Understandings, and 
whi(^h is as void of solid wisdom, as it is destitute of all 
taste and elegance, laws art^ to be sup))orted only by their 
own terrors, and by the concern which (‘ach individual may 
find in them from his own ]ni\ate spi'culations, or can spare 
to them from his own ])rivate interests. In the groves of 
their academy, at the end of every visto, you see nothing but 
the gallows. Nothing is left which engages the affections 
on the part of the commonwealth. On the principles of this 
mechanic philosophy, our institutions can never be embodied, 
30 if I may use the expression, in persons ; so as to create in us 
love, veneiation, admiration, or attachment. But tliat sort 
of reason which banishes the affections is incapable of lilHng 
their place. These public affections, combined with man- 
ners, are required sometimes as supplements, sometimes as 
correctives, always as aids to law. The precept given by a 
wise man, as well as a great critic, for the construction of 
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poems, is equally true as to states. iVon satis est pvJcJira esse 
poeynata^ dnlcia siuito — 

[Mere (jrace is not enotujh ; a plaij should thrill 
The hearer's soid^ and inoi'e it at its n'ill\ 

There ouglit to be a system of manners in every nation 
which a well-formed mind would be disposed to relish. To 
make us love our country, our country ought to 1 k‘ lov'ely. 

But ))ower, of some kind oi- other, will survive the shock 
in which manners and opinions j)erisli ; and it will find other 
and worse means for its suj>purt. The usurpation which, in 10 
order to subvert ancient institutions, has destroyed ancient 
jn’inciples, will hold power by arts similar to those by which 
it has acquired it. When the old feudal and chivalrous 
s})irit of Fealtp^ which, by freeing kings from fea)‘, fi’ced both 
kings and subjects from the i)recautions of tyranny, shall l)e 
extinct in the minds of men, plots and assassinations will be 
anticipated by preventive murder and preventive confisca- 
tion, and that long roll of grim and l)loody maxims, which 
form the prditical c(mI(‘ of all power, not standing on its own 
honour, and the ho\/ur of those who are to obey it. Kings 20 
will be tyrants from ])olicy when subjects are rebels from 
principle. 

When ancient opinions and rules of life are taken away, 
the loss cannot jjossildy be estimatiMl, Fiom that moment 
we have no compass to govern us ; nor can we know dis- 
tinctly to what ])oi t we steer. Eiiiopi' undoubtedly, taken 
in a mass, was in a flourishing condition the day on which 
your Revolution was completed. How much of that pros- 
perous state was owing to the spirit of our old manners 
and opinions is not easy to .say ; but as such causes cannot 30 
be indiflerent in their operation, we must presume, that, on 
tlie whole, their o[)eration wa.s beneficial. 

We are but too apt to consider things in the state in which 
we find them, without .sufficiently adverting to the causes by 
which they have been jnoduced, and possibly may be upheld. 
Nothing is more certain, than that our manners, our civi- 
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lizatioii, and all the good things which are connected with 
manners, and with civilization, have, in this European world 
of ours, depended for ages iij)on two })rinciples ; and were 
indeed the result of both combined ; I mean the spirit of a 
gentleman, and the s])irit of religion. The nobility and the 
clergy, the one by ju'ofession, the other by })atronage, kept 
learning in existence, even in the midst of arms and con- 
fusions, and whilst governments were rathei’ in their causes 
than formed. Learning paid back what it received to 
10 nobility and to priesthood ; and })aid it with usury, by 
enlarging their ideas, and by furni.shing theii' minds. Hapj)y 
if they had all continued to know their indissoluble union, 
and their ])roper ])lace ! Ha]>})y if learning, not debauched 

by ambition, had been satisfied to continue the instructor, 
and not aspii’ed to be the master! Along with its natural 
protectors and guardiaiis, learning will be cast into the 
mire, and trodden down under the hoofs of a swinish 
multitude.• ** 

If, as I suspect, modern letters (»we more than they are 
20 always willing to own to ancient nninners, so do other 
interests which we value full as much as the}’ are worth. 
Even commerce, and trade, and manufactui'e, tlu' gods of 
our ^economical politicians, are themselves perhaps but 
creatures ; are themselves but effects, which, as first causes, 
we choose to worship. They certainly grew under th(‘ same 
shade in wdiich leaining flouiishTid. They too ma}’ decay 
with their natural i>rotecting principles. With you, for the 
present at least, they all threaten to disa})j)ear together. 
' Where trade and manufactures are wanting to a })eoi)le, and 
30 the spirit of nobility and religion remains, sentiment 
supplies, and not always ill supplies their jdace ; but if 
commerce and the arts should be lost in an experiment to 
try how well a state may stand without these old funda- 


• See the fate of Bailly and Oondorcet, supposed to be here particu- 

larly alluded to. Compare the circumstances of the trial and execution 
of the former with this prediction. 
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mental principles, what sort of a thing ninst be a nation of 
gross, stupid, ferocious, and at the same time, ]>oor and 
sordid bar])arians, destitute of religion, honour, or manly 
])ride, possessing nothing at present, and hoping for nothing 
hereafter ? 

I wish you may not ])e g<ung fast, aiifl by the shortest cut, 
to that horrible and disgustful situation. Already there 
appears a poverty of conception, a coarseness and vulgarity 
in all tl»e proceedijigs of the assembly and of all their 
instructors. Their liberty is not liberal. Their science is 10 
]U'esumptuous ignorance. Their humanity is savage and 
bi’utal. 

It is not clear, whether in England wt' learned those grand 
and decorous principles, and manners, of which considerable 
traces yet remain, from \ou, or whether mmi took them from 
us. But to you, I think, we trace them best. You seem to 
me to be ' incvnnhvla vostro ’ [T//c rradfr of our race], 

France has alwa\s more or le.ss influenced manners in 
Englaml ; and when your fountain is choked up and 
polluted, the stream x/ill not run long, or not run clear with 20 
us, or ))erha])s with any nation. This gives all Euro))e, in 
my o})inion, but too close and connected a concern in what is 
done in France Excuse me, therefore, if I have dwelt too 
long on the atrocious s])ecta(*le of the sixth of October 1789, 
or have given too much scope to the reflections which have 
arisen in my mind on occasion of the most important of all 
revolutions, wdiich may be dated from that day, I mean a 
revolution in sentiments, manners, and moral opinions. As 
things now stand, with every thing respectable destroyed 
without us, and an attempt to destroy within us every 30 
principle of res]iect, one is almost forced to apologize for 
harbouring the common feelings of men. 

Why do I feel so differently from the Reverend Dr. Price, 
and those of his lay flock, who will choose to adopt the 
sentiments of his discourse ? For this plain reason — be- 
cause it is natural I should ; because we are so made as 
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to be affected at such spectacles with melancholy sentiments 
upon the unstable condition of mortal prosperity, and the 
tremendous uncertainty of human greatness ; because in 
those natural feelings we learn great lessons ; because in 
events like tliese our })assions instruct our reason ; because 
when kings are hurled from theii' thrones by the Su})reme 
Director of this great drama, and become tlie objects of 
insult to the base, and of pity to tlie good, we behold 
such disasters in the moral, as we should behold a miracle in 
10 the physical order of things. We are alarmed int(j reflexion; 
our minds (as it has long since been ol)S(‘r\'ed) are purified 
by terror and pity ; our weak unthinking ]n ide is huniljled, 
under the dispensations of a mysterious wisdom. Some 
tears might be drawn from me, if such a spectacle were 
exhibited on the stage. f shouhl be truly ashamed of 
finding in myself that superficial, theatiic sense of painted 
distress, whilst I could exult over it in real life. With such 
a perverted mind, 1 could never venture to shew my face at 
a tragedy. Peo])l(‘ would think the tears that (hirrick 
20 formerly, or that Sid<lons not long siidv, have extorted from 
me, weri‘ the tears of hy])ocrisy ; I should know tlnun to be 
the tears (d folly. 

Indeed the theatre is a better .school of moral si'ntiriH'iits 
than churches, where the feedings of humanity aie thus out- 
raged. Po(ds, who have to deal witli an audience not yet 
graduated in the school of the rig^its of men, and who must 
a})|)ly themselves to the moral (^onstitut ion of the lu‘art, would 
not dare to ])roduce such a triumph as a matter of exultation. 
There, where men follow their natural impulses, they would 
30 not bear the odious maxims of a Machiavelian ])olicy, whether 
applied to the attainment of monarchical or democratic 
tyranny. They would reject them on the modei'n, as they 
once did on the ancient stage ; where they could not bear even 
the hypothetical proposition of such wickedness in the mouth 
of a personated tyrant, though suitable to the character he 
sustained. No theatric audience in Athens would hear what 
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has been borne, in the midst of the real tragedy of this tri- 
umphal day; a principal actor weighing, as it were in scales 
hung in a shop of horrors, so much actual crime against so 
much contingent advantage, and after ])utting in and out 
weights, declaring that the balance was on the side of the 
advantages. They would not bear to see the crimes of new 
democracy posted as in a ledger against the crimes of old 
des))otism, and the book-keepers of politics finding democracy 
still in del)t, but ])y no means unable or unwilling to pay the 
balance. In the theatre, the first intuitive glance, without 10 
any elaborate pro(‘ess of lea.soning, would shew, that this 
metlKxl of political computation would justify every extent 
of crime. Tliey would see, that on the.se principles, even 
where the very worst acts ucre not ])crj)eti’ated, it was owing 
rather to the fortune of the conspirators than to their j)arsi- 
mony in the expenditure of treachery and blood. They would 
soon see, that criminal means once tolerated are soon pre- 
ferred. They present a shorter cut to the object than through 
the highway of the miii’al viiducs. Justifying i)erfidy and 
mur<ler for |)ublic Iviliefit, public benefit would soon become 20 
the pretext, and jx'rlidy and murder tlie end ; until raj»acity, 
malice, revenge, and feai* more dreadful tlian levenge, could 
.satiate their i?isatial)le appetite.s. 8ueh must be the conse- 
(juences of losing, in the .sjdeiidour of the.se t) ium}>l)s of the 
rights of men, all natural .seii.se of wrong and right. 

But the Reverend Ra.stor exults in this ‘leading in triumph,^ 
because, truly, Louis the XVIth was ‘an arbitrary monarch ; ’ 
that is, in other words, neither more nor less, than because he 
was Louis the XVIth, and because he had the misfortune to 
be born king of France, with the prerogatives of which, a 3^^ 
long line of ancestors, and a long acquie.scence of the people, 
without any act of his, had ])ut him in possession. A mis- 
fortune it has indeed turned out to him, that he was born 
king of F>ance. But misfortune is not crime, nor is indiscre- 
tion always the greatest guilt. I shall never tjiink that a 
prince, the acts of whose whole reign were a series of conces- 
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sions to his subjects, who was willing to relax liis autljority, 
to remit his })rerogatives, to call his people to a share of free- 
dom, not known, perhaps not desired, by their ancestoi’s; such 
a prince, though he should be subject to the common fi’ailties 
attached to men and to princes, though he sliould have once 
thought it necessary to ] no vide force against the desperate 
designs manifestly carrying on against his person, and the 
remnants of his authority ; though all this should be taken 
into consideration, I shall be led with great difliculty to think 
10 he deserves the cruel and insulting trium})h of Paris, and of 
Dr. Price. I tremble for the cause of liberty, from such an 
example to kings. I tremble for the ca\ise of humanity, in 
the unpunished outrages of the most wicked of mankind. 
But there are some j)eoj)le of that low and degenerate fashion 
of mind, that they look iij) with a soil of com]>lacent awe and 
adniirati(Ui to kings, who kn<jw to kee)) hrm in their seat, to 
hold a strict hand over t heir subjt'cts, to assert their preioga- 
tive, and by the awakened vigilance of a severe despotism, to 
guard against the very first apju'oaches of freedom. Against 
20 such as these they never elevate their vVice. Deserters from 
principle, listed with fortune, they never see any g(K)d in 
suffering virtue, nor any crime in prosj)erous usurpation. 

If it could have been made clear to me, that the king and 
queen of France (those I mean wdio were sucli before the ti’i- 
umj)h) were inexorable and cruel tyrants, that they had formed 
a deliberate scheme for massaci in^ the National Assembly (I 
think I have seen something like the latter insinuated in 
certain jmblications) T should think their captivity just. If 
this be true, much more ought to have been done, but done, 
30 in niy opinion, in another manner. The punishment of real 
tyrants is a noble and awful act of justice ; and it has with 
truth been said to be con.solatory to the human mind. But 
if I were to punish a wicked king, I should regard the dignity 
in avenging the crime. J ustice is grave and decorous, and in 
its punishments rather seems to submit to a necessity, than 
to make a choice. Had Nero, or Agrippina, or Louis the 
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Eleventh, or Charles t]»e Ninth, been the subject ; if Cliarles 
the Twelfth of Sweden, after the murder of Patkul, or his 
prcdeccssca’ Christina, after the murder of Monaldeschi, had 
fallen into your hands, Sir, or into mine, I am sure our con- 
duct would have been different. 

If the French King, or King of the French, (or by whatever 
name he is knowui in the new vocabulary of your constitution) 
has ii» his own person, and that of his Queen, really deserved 
these unavowTd but unavenged murderous atteinj)ts, and those 
subsequent indignities more cruel than murder, such a person 10 
W'ould ill deserve even that subor<linate executory trust, which 
1 understand is to be placed in him ; nor is he fit to be called 
chief of a nation which he has outraged and oppressed. A 
worse choice for such an office in a new' commonw^ealth, tlian 
that of a deposed tyi'ant, could not possibly be made. But to 
degrade and insult ;i man as the worst of criminals, and after- 
wards to trust him in your l)ighest concerns, as a faithful, 
lionest, and zealous servant, is not consistent in reasoning, nor 
prudent in policy, nor safe in practice. Tliose who could 
make such an appoiiiVnent mu.st be guilty of a more flagrant 20 
breach o: trust than any they have yet committed against the 
people. As this is the only crime in which your leading 
politicians could have acted inconsistently, I conclude tliat 
there is no sort of grouiul for these horrid insinuations. I 
think no better of all the other calumnies. 

In England, we give no credit to tliem. We are generous 
enemies : we are faithful allies. We spurn from us with dis- 
gust and indignation the slanders of those who bring us their 
anecdotes w’ith the attestation of the flower-de-luce on their 
shoulder. We have Lord George Gordon fast in Newgate ; 30 
and neither his being a public proselyte to Judaism, nor his 
having, in his zeal against C^atholic priests and all sorts of 
ecclesiastics, raised a mob (excuse the term, it is still in use 
here) which pulled down all our prisons, have preserved to 
him a liberty, of which he did not render himself worthy by 
a virtuous use of it. We have rebuilt Newgate, and tenanted 
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the mansion. We have prisons almost as strong as the Bastile, 
for those wlio dare to libel the queens of France. In tin’s 
spiritual retreat, let the noble libeller remain. Let him there 
meditate on his Thalmud, until he learns a conduct more be- 
coming his birth and paits, and not so disgiaceful to the 
ancient religion to which he has become a f)roselyte; or until 
some persons from your sid(‘ of tin* water, to please your new 
Hebrew brethren, shall ransom him. He may then be 
enable<l to jmrehase, with the old hoards of the synagogue, 
10 and a very small poundage on the long compouiHl interest of 
the thirty pieces of silver (J)r. Ihic(' has sht'wn us what 
miracles compound inteiest will jKufoi'm in 171)0 years) the 
lands which are lately discovensl to have be(m us\irped by 
the Callican church. Semi us youi’ poi>ish Archbisho]) of 
Paris, and we will send y<m oni- jnotestant Rabbin. We 
shall treat the })erson you send us in exchange like a gentle- 
man and an honest man, as he is ; but ]>i’a,y let him bring 
with him the fund of his hospitality, bounty, and charity ; 
ami, depend u])on it, we shall never confiscate a shilling of 
20 that honourable and pious fund, nor i^hink of enriching the 
treasury with the spoils of the poor-box. 

To tell you the truth, my dear Sir, I think the honour of our 
nation to be somewhat comau-ned in the <li.sclaimer of the })ro- 
ceedings of this sochdy of the Old Jewry and the London 
Tavern. I have no man’s j)roxy. “I sj)eak only from myself, 
when I disclaim, as I do with all possible earnestness, all 
communion with the a(;tors in that triumph, or with the 
admirers of it. When I assert anything else, as concerning 
the peoj)le of England, T speak from observation, not from 
30 authority ; but I speak from the experience I have had in a 
pretty extensive and mixed communication with the inhab- 
itants of this kingdom, of all descriptions and ranks, and after 
a course of attentive observation, began early in life, and con- 
tinued for near forty years. I have often been astonished, 
considering that we are divided from you but by a slender 
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dyke of about twenty-four miles, and that the mutual inter- 
course between the two countries lias lately been very great, 
to find how little you seem to know of us. I suspect that this 
is owing to your forming a judgment (jf tliis nation from 
certain publications, whieli do very erroneously, if they do at 
all, represent the o})inionsand dispositions generally prevalent 
in Fhiglaiid. The vanity, restlessness, petulance, and spirit of 
intrigue of several petty cabals, who attemj)t to hide their 
total want of eonseguencc in bustle ami noise, and pulling, 
and mutual (piotation of eaeli other, makes you imagine that 10 
our contemptuous neglect of tlieir abilities is a mark of 
general aeipiiesccn -c in their opinions. No such thing, I 
assure you. Ii(‘caus(* lialf a doz(‘n grassliopj)crs under a fern 
make the field ring with their importunate chink, wliilst 
thousands of great cattle, reposed ben(‘ath tlie shadow of the 
Britisli oak, c hew tlie cud and arc silent, pray do not imagine, 
that those wlio make the noi.se are tlie only inhabitants of the 
field ; that, of course, tliey are many in number ; or that, after 
all, they arc* other than the little shri\ elled, meagre, liopjdng, 
Hioiigh loud and tiou?)Iesome insects of the hour. 20 

I almost venture to affirm, that not one in a hundred 
amongst us particijiates in the ‘triumph’ of the Revolution 
Society. If the king and queen of France, and their children, 
were to fall into our hands by the chance of war, in the most 
acrimonious of all hostilities (I de])recate such an event, I de- 
precate such hostility) they would be treated with another sort 
of triumphal entry into London. We formerly have had a 
king of France in that situation ; you have read how he was 
treated by the victor in the field ; and in what manner he was 
afterwards received in England. Four hundred years liave 30 
gone over us ; but I believe we are not materially clianged 
since that i)eriod. Thanks to our sullen resistance to innova- 
tion, thanks to the cold sluggishness of our national character, 
we still bear the stamp of our forefathers. We have not, as 
I conceive, lost the generosity and dignity of thinking of the 
fourteenth century ; nor as yet have we subtilized ourselves 
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into savages. We are not the converts of Rousseau ; vvo are 
not the (lisci])les of Voltaire; Helvctius has made no progress 
amongst us. Atheists are not our preachers ; madmen are 
not our lawgivers. We know that wc have made iio discover- 
ies, and we think that no discoveries aT(‘ to be made, in 
morality ; nor many in the great priiici])les of government, 
nor in the ideas of liberty, which were understood long before 
we were born, altogether as well as they will b(* after the 
grave has heajied its mould uj)on our ])rosumption, and the 
10 silent tomb shall have impos(‘d its law on our j)ert lo([uacity. 
In England we have not yet been completely embowelle<l of 
our natural entrails ; wc still feel within us, and we cherish 
and cultivate, those inlaed sentiments which are the faithful 
guardians, the activ-e monitors of our duty, the true supporters 
of all liberal and manly morals. We have not been drawn 
and trussed, in order that wo may be filled, like stuiTed birds 
in a museum, with (ihatf and rags, and paltry blurred shreds 
of ])aper about the rights of man. We preserve the whole of 
our feelings still nati\ e and entire, unsophisticated by pedan- 
20 try and infidelity. We have real he.'j&its of tlesh and blood 
beating in our bosoms. We fear (lod ; we look up with awe 
to kings ; with affection to parliaments ; with duty tomagis- 
strates ; with reverence to j)riestH ; and with res])ect to 
nobility.* Why 'i Because when such ideas are brought 
before our minds, it is ndtnral to be so affected ; because all 
other feelings are false and spurroiis, and tend to corru])t our 
minds, to vitiate our primary morals, to render us unfit for 
rational liberty ; and by teaching us a servile, licentious, and 


* The English are, I conceive, misrepresented in a Letter published 
in one of the papers, by a gentleman thought to he a dissenting min- 
ister.— When writing to Dr. Price of the .s]>irit which ])revail8 at 
Paris, he says, ‘ The spirit of the peojde in this place has abolished all 
the proud dvit'metions which the king and nohlcH had usurped in their 
minds ; whether they talk of the kingy the noble, or the priest, their 
whole language is that of the most enlightened and liberal amongst the 
English.^ If this gentleman means to confine the terms enlightened 
and liberal to one set of men in England, it may be true. It is not 
generally so. 
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abandoned insolence, to be our low sport for a few holidays, 
to make us perfectly fit for, and justly deserving of slavery, 
through the whole coiir.se of our lives. 

You see, Sir, that in this enlightened age I am bold enough 
to confe.ss, that we aix; generally men of untaught feeling.s ; 
that instead of casting away all our old ]jrejiidices, we cherish 
them to a very considerable degr(;e, and, to take more shame 
to onrselve.s, we cherisli them because they are prejudices ; 
and the longer they liavt* lasted, and tie- more g(*nerally they 
have pievailed, the more we cherish them. AVe are afraid to 10 
put men to live and trade each on his own private stock of 
reason ; because we siis]>ect that this stock in each man is 
small, and tliat tiu indiviiluals woidd d<t better to avail them- 
selves of the general liaiik and capital of nations and of ages. 
Many of our men of sjieculation, instead of exploding general 
prejudices, employ their .‘^agacity to di.scover the latent wi.sdoni 
which prevails in them. If they find what they seek, (and 
they seldom fail) they think it more wise to continue the j>re- 
judice, with the reason involved, than to cast away the coat 
of prejudice, and to leave nothing but the naked reason ; 20 
because [uejudice, witj^ its i-eason, has a motive to give action 
to that reason, and an aflection which will give it ]>ernianenee. 
Ih'ejiidice is of ready application in tlie emergency ; it previ- 
ously engages the mind in a steady course of wisdom and 
virtue, and does not leave the man hesitating in the moment 
of decision, sceptical, ]»nz/le<l, and unrest)lved. Prejudice 
renders a man’s virtue his habit ; and not a series of uncon- 
nected acts. Through just prejudice, his duty becomes a 
part of his nature. 

Your literary men, and yoTir politicians, and so do the 30 
whole clan of the enlightened among us, essentially differ in 
these points. They have no respect for the wisdom of 
others ; but they pay it off by a very full measure of confi- 
dence in their own. With them it is a sufficient motive to 
destroy an old scheme of things, because it is an old one. 

As to the new, they are in no sort of fear with regard to the 
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duration of a building run up in haste ; because duration is 
no object to those who think little or nothing has been done 
before their time, and who place all their hopes in discovery. 
They conceive, very systematically, that all things which 
give perpetuity are mischievous, and therefore they are at 
inexpiable war with all establishiuents. They think that 
government may vary like modes of dress, and with as little 
ill eftect. That there needs no principle of attachment, 
except a sense of present coiiveniency, to any constitution of 
10 the state. They always speak as if they were of opinion 
that there is a singular species of compact between them and 
their magistrates, which binds the magistrate, but which has 
nothing I'eciprocal in it, but that the majesty of the people 
has a right to dissolve it without any reason, but its will. 
Their attachment to their country itself, is only so far as it 
agrees with some of their fleeting projects ; it begins and 
ends with that scheme of polity which falls in wdth their 
momentary opinion. 

These doctrines, or rather sentiments, seem prevalent with 
20 your new statesmen. But they are^ wholly different from 
those on which we have always acted Vn this country. 

I hear it is sometimes given out in France, that what 
is doing among you is after the example of England. I beg 
leave to affirm, that scarcely anything done with you has 
originated from the practice or the prevalent oj)inion8 of 
this people, either in the act or in the spirit of the proceed- 
ing. Let me add, that we are as unwilling to learn these 
lessons from France, as we are sure that we never taught 
them to that nation. The cabals here who take a sort of 
30 share in your transactioiis as yet consist but of an handful of 
people. If unfortunately by their intrigues, their sermons, 
their publications, and by a confidence derived from an 
expected union with the counsels and forces of the French 
nation, they should draw considerable numbers into their 
faction, and in consequence should .«ei’iously attempt any 
thing here in imitation of what has been done with you, the 
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event, I dare venture to prophesy, will be, that, with some 
trouble to their country, they will soon accomplish their 
own destruction. This peojdc refused to change their law 
in remote ages from respect to tlie infallibility of popes ; 
and they will not now alter it from a pious im})licit faith in 
the dogmatism of ])hilosophers ; though the former was 
armed with the anathema and crusade, and though the latter 
should act with the libel ami the lamp-iron. 

Formerly your aflairs were your own concern only. 

We felt for them as men ; but we kept aloof from them, 10 
because we were not citizens of France. But when we see 
the model held up to ourselves, we must feel as Englishmen, 
and feeling, we must provide as Englishmen. Your affairs, 
in spite of us, are made a part of our interest ; so far at 
least as to ke(^}) at a distance your j)anacea, or your plague. 

If it be a panacea, we do not want it. We know the con- 
sequences of unneces.sary ])hy.sic. If it be a plague, it is 
such a plague, that the precautions of the most severe 
quarantine ought to be established against it. 

I hear on all haiuis t^at a cabal, calling itself philosophic, 20 
receives tl e glory of many of the late ])roceedings ; and that 
their opinions and systems are the true actuating spirit of 
the wdiole of them. I have heard of no party in England, 
literary or political, at any time, known by such a descrip- 
tion. It is not with you composed of those men, is it ? 
whom the vulgar, in their blunt, homely style, commonly 
call Atheists and Infidels ? If it be, I admit that we too 
have had waiters of that de.scription, who made some 
noise in their day. At present they repose in lasting 
oblivion. Who, born within the last forty years, has read 
one word of Collins, and Toland, and Tindal, and Chubb, 
and Morgan, and that whole race who call themselves Free- 
thinkers ? Who now reads Bolingbroke ? Who ever read 
him through ? Ask the booksellers of London what has 
become of all these lights of the world. In as few years 
their few successors will go to tlie family vault of ‘ all the 
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Oapiilet8.' But whatever they were, or are, with us, they 
were and are wholly unconnected individuals. With us 
they ke})t the common nature of their kind, and were not 
gregarious. They never acted in coi’ps, nor were known as 
a faction in the state, nor presumed to influence, in that 
name or character, or for the purposes of such a faction, on 
any of our public concerns. Whethei’ they ought so to exist, 
and so be permitted to act, is another question. As such 
cabals have not existed in England, so neither has the spirit 

10 of them had any influence in establishing the original frame 
of our constitution, or in any one of the several reparations 
and improvements it has undergone. The whole has been 
done under the auspices, and is confirmed by the sanctions 
of religicjii and piety. "I'lie whole has emanated from the 
simplicity of our national character, and from a sort of 
native plainness and directness of understanding, which for 
a long time characterized those men who have successively 
obtained authority amongst us. This disposition still 
remains, at least in the great body of the people. 

20 We know, and what is better, we feel inwardly, that 
religion is the basis of civil society, and the source of all 
good pnd of all comfort.* In England wo are so convinced 
of this, that there is no rust of superstition, with which the 
accumulated absurdity of the human mind might have 
crusted it over in the course of ages, that ninety-nine in an 

* Sit igitur hoc ah initio persuasum civibus, dominos esse omnium 
rerum ac moderatores deos ; eaque, <iuje gerantur, eorum geri vi, 
ditione ac uumiue •. eosdemque op time de geuere hominum mercri ; 
et qualis qnisquc sit, quid agat, quid in se adinittat, qua mente, qua 
pietate colat religiones intueri ; piorum et irnpiorum habere rationem. 
His enim rebus iinbutae merites baud sane abhorrebunt ab utili et a 
vera sontentia. Cic. de Legibus, 1. 2. [Let the citizens first of all be 
convinced that the gods are the lords and rulers of all things ; and 
that whatever happens is done by their power, authority, an'd direction : 
and that they deserve well of the race of men ; and that they see 
what is the character of every man, what he does, of what offences 
he is guilty, with what feeling of piety he attends to the rites of 
religion ; that they take account of the good and the bad. For minds 
impressed with these convictions will certainly not be averse from 
opmion which is useful and true.} 
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liundred of tlic })eople of Eiagland would not prefer to 
impiety. We shall never Vie such fools as to call in an 
enemy to the substance of any system to remove its cornip- 
tions, to supply its defects, or to jierfect its construction. If 
our religious tenets should ever want a fin ther elucidation, 
we shall not call on atheism to exjdain them. We .shall not 
light u]) our temjile fiom that unhallowe<] tire. It will be 
illuminated with other lights. It will be ])erfumed with 
other incense than tin* infeetious stutV which is im))orted by 
the smugglers of adulterated metaphi sics. If our ec- 10 
clesiastical establishment shoid<l want a revision, it is not 
avarice or rapacity, public or juivate, that we shall em)>loy 
for the audit, or receipt, or application, of its c()n.secrated 
revenue, Violently condemning neithei- the Creek nor the 
Armenian, nor, since heats are subsided, the Roman system 
of religion, we prefer the Frote.stant ; not because w^e think 
it has less of the Christian religion in it, but because, in our 
judgment, it has more. AVe are protestants, not from 
indifference, but from zeal. * 

We know, and it is v/ur prhle to know, that man is l)y his 20 
constitution a religious animal ; that atheism is against, not 
only our reason, but our instincts ; and that it cannot pre- 
vail long. But if, in the moment of riot, and in a drunken 
delirium from the hot spirit drawui out of the alembic of 
hell, which in France is now so furiously 1;>oiling, we should 
uncover our nakedness by throwing off that Vlhristian religion 
which has hitherto V)een our boast and comfort, and one 
great source of civilization amongst us, and among many 
other nations, we are apj)rehensive (being w^ell aware that 
the mind will not endure a void) that some uncouth, 30 
pernicious, and degrading su})ei'stition, might take place 
of it. For that reason, before we take from our 
establishment the natural human means of estimation, 
and give it up to contempt, as you have done, and in 
doing it have incurred the penalties you well deserve 
to suffer, we desire that some other may be presented 
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to us in the place of it. We shall then form our judg- 
ment. 

On these ideas, instead of quarrelling with establishments, 
as some do, who have made a ])hilosophy and a religion of 
their hostility to such institutions, we cleave closely to them. 
We are resolved to keep an established church, an established 
monarchy, an established aristocracy, and an established 
democracy, each in the degree it exists, and in no greater. I 
shall shew you presently liow much of each of these wc 
10 })ossess. 

It has been the misfortune, not as these gentlemen think 
it, the gh)ry, of this age, that eveiy thing is to be discussed ; 
as if the constitution of our country were to be always a 
subject rather of altercation than enjoyment. For this 
reason, as well as for the satisfa(dion of those among you (if 
any such you have among you) who may wish to j)rofit of 
exami)les, I venture to trouble you with a few thoughts upon 
each of these establishnnmts. I do not think they were 
* \inwise in ancient Rome, who, when they wished to new'- 
20 model their laws, sent commissioner’s to examine the best 
constituted republics within their reach. 

First, I beg leav e b.) speak <d our chuich establishment, 
which is the lirst of our jn'ejudices ; not a ]»i'ejudice destitute 
of reason, but invadving in it profound and extensive wisdom. 
I speak of it first. It is tirst* and last, and midst in our 
minds. For, taking ground on that religious system, of 
which we are now in possession, we continue to act on the 
early received and uniformly continued sense of mankind. 
That sense; n(»t only, like a wise architect, hath built up the 
30 august fabric of states, but, like a provident proprietor, to 
preserve the structure from jn’ofanation and ruin, as a 
sacred temple, purged from all the impurities of fraud, and 
violence, and injustice, and tyranny, hath solemnly and for 
ever consecrated the commonwealth, and all that officiate 
in it. This consecration is made, that all who administer 
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in the government of men, in which they stand in the person 
of God liimself, sliould have high and worthy notions of their 
function and destination ; that their hope sliould be full of 
immortality ; that they should not louk to the paltry pelf of 
the moment, nor to the tem|)oraiy and transient praise of the 
vulgai’, but to a solid, permanent existence, in the permanent 
part of theii- natun*, and to a ])ennanent fame and glory, in 
the example they leave as a rich inheritance to the world. 

Such sublime })rineiples ought to be infused into persons 
of exalted situations ; an<I ndigious establishments provided, 10 
that may eontinually revive and enforce them. Every sort 
of moral, every soit of civil, every sort of jiolitic institution, 
aiding the rational and natural ties that connect the human 
understanding and affect ions to the divine, are not more than 
necessary, in oi'der to build up that wonderful structure, 
Man ; whose prerogativt* it is, to be in a great degree a 
creature of his own making ; and who, w))en made as he 
ought to be ma(h% is destined to ludd m* trivial pku'e in the 
creation. But whenever man is put over men, as the better 
nature oi ght ever to jfreside, in that case more jiarticidarly, 20 
he should as nearly as ]>ossible lu' approximated to his per- 
fection. 

This cumsecration of the state, by a state religious establish- 
ment, is ne(iessary also to o))erat(‘ with an wholesome awe 
upon free citizens ; because, in order to secure their freedom, 
they must enjoy some determinat.e ])ortion of power. To 
them therefore a religion connected with the state, and with 
thoii’ duty towards it, b(‘Comes evmi more lu'et'ssary tlian in 
such societies, where the peojile by the terms of thidr subjec- 
tion are confined to ])rivate .senlimeiits, and the management 30 
of their own family concerns. All j)ersons possessing any 
portion of {)ower ought to be strongly and awfully impressed 
with an idea that they act in trust ; and that they are to 
account for their conduct iu that trust to the one great master, 
author, and founder of society. 

This principle ought even to be more strongl}' impressed 
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upon the minds of those who compose the collective sovereignty 
than upon those of single princes. Without instruments, 
these princes Ccan do nothing. Whoever uses instruments, in 
finding hel}>s, finds also impediments. Their power is there- 
fore by no means complete ; nor are they safe in extreme 
abuse. Such persons, how^ever eh‘vate<l bv flattery, arrogance, 
and self-opinion, must bo sensible that, whether covered or 
not by positive law, in some way or other they aie account- 
able even her(; for the abuse of (heir trust. If they are not 
10 cut off by a rebellion of their ])eople, they may be strangled 
by the very Janissaries kept for their sec\irity against all 
other rebellion. Thus we have seen the king of France sold 
by his soldiers for an increase of pay. But where popular 
authority is absolute and unrestrained, the people have an 
infinitely greater, because a far better founded confidence in 
their own power. They are themselves, in a great measure, 
their own instruments. They are nearer to their objects. 
Besides, they are less under responsibility to one of the 
greatest controlling powers on earth, the sense of fame and 
20 estimation. The sliare of infamy that \s likely to fall to the 
lot of each individual in public acts, is small indeed ; the 
operation of opinion being in the inverse I’atio to the 
number of those who abuse power. Their own ap- 
probation of theur own acts has to them the appear- 
ance of a public judgment in their favour. A perfect 
democracy is therefore the most sliameless thing in the 
world. As it is the most shameless, it is also the moat 
fearless. No man ap[)rehends in his j^erson he can be made 
subject to punishment. C^ertainly the people at large never 
30 ought : for as all punishments are for example towards the 
conservation of the people at large, the people at large can 
never become the subject of punishment by any human hand.* 
It is therefore of infinite importance that they should not be 
suffered to imagine that their will, any more than that of 

* Quicquid multis peccatur inultum. [The shiB of multitudes go 
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kings, is the standard of right and wrong. They ought to 
be persuaded that they are full as little entitled, and far less 
qualified, with safety to themselves, to use any arbitrary 
})ower whatsoever ; that therefore they are not, under a false 
show of liberty, but, in truth, to exercise an unnatural in- 
verted domination, tyiannically to exact, from those who 
officiate in the state, not an entire devotion to their interest, 
which is their riglit, Init an alqect submission to their occ-a- 
sional will ; extingnisliing thereby, in all those who serve 
them, all moral principle, all sense of dignity, ail use of judg- 10 
ment, and all consistency of charactei*, whilst by the very 
same process tiny give themselves up a proper, a suitable, 
but a most conteinptibh* j>rey to the st rxile ambition of 
})0})ulai' syco])hants or courtly flatterers. 

When the ])eople have em})tied theinsehesof all the lust of 
sellish will, which without religion it is utterly impossible they 
ever should, when they are conscious that they exercise, and 
exercise ])erhaps in an higher link of the order of delegation, 
the ]X)wer, which to be legitimate must be according to that 
eternal iniinutal)lc hAv, in which will and reason are the same, 20 
they will 1 h‘ more careful how they j^lace poAver in Imse and 
incapable hands. In their nomination to office, they will not 
a]jpoint to the e.xercise of authority, as to a })itif\il job, Vuit as 
to an holy function ; not according to their sordid selfish 
interest, nor to their wanton caprice, nor to their arbitrary 
will ; but they will confer that power (which any man 
may well tremble to give or to receive) on those only, 
ill whom they may discern that predominant pro{x>rtion 
of active virtue and wisdom, taken together and fitted 
to the charge, such, as in the great and inevitable mixed 30 
mass of human imperfections and infirmities, is to be 
found. 

When they are habitually convinced that no evil can be 
acceptable, either in the act or the permission, to him whose 
essence is good, they will be better able to extirpate out of 
the minds of all magistrates, civil, ecclesiastical, or military^ 
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any thing that bears the least resemblance to a j)roiitl and 
lawless domination. 

But one of the first and most leading ])rineij>les on which 
the commonwealth aiid the laws are conseci'ated, is lest the 
temporary ])ossessors and life-renters in it, unmindful of what 
they have I'eceived fr(»m their ancestors, or of what is due to 
their posterity, should act as if they were' the entire masters; 
that they should not think it amongst their rights to cut off 
the entail, or commit waste on the inheritance*, by destroying 
10 at their pleasure, the whole original fabric of their society ; 
hazarding to leave to those who come after them a ruin in- 
stead of an liabitation, and teaching th(‘se successors as little 
to respect their contrivances, as they had themselves respected 
the institutions of their forefathers. By this unprincipled 
facility of changing the state as often, and as much, and in as 
many ways, as there are floating fancies or fashions, the whole 
chain and continuity of the commonwealth would be broken. 
No one generation could link wdth the otlun*. Men would 
become little better than the flies of a summer. 

20 And first of all, the .science of jui’ispiVd(mcc, the pride of 
the human intellect, which, with all its defects, redundancies, 
and erroi's, is the collected reason of ages, combining the 
principles of original justice with the infinite varii‘ty of human 
concerns, as a heap of old ex})lodcd errors, would be no longer 
studied. Personal self-sufhciency and arrogance, the certain 
attendants upon all those who have never experienced a 
wisdom greater than their own, would usui’j) the tribunal. 

^ Of course, no certain laws, establLshing invariable grounds of 
hope and fear, would keep the actions of men in a certain 
30 course, or direct them to a certain end. Nothing stable in 
the modes of holding ]>roperty, or exercising function, could 
form a solid ground on which any parent could s])eculate in 
the education of his offspring, or in a choice for their future 
establishment in the world. No principles would be early 
worked into the habits. As soon as the most able instructor 
had completed his laborious course of institution, instead of 
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sendijig forth his pupil, accomplished in a virtuous discipline, 
fitted to procure him attention and respect, in his place in 
society, he would find everything altered ; and that he had 
turned out a poor creature to the contem])t and derision of 
the world, ignorant of the true grounds of estimation. Who 
would insure a tender and delicate sense of honour to beat 
almost with the first pulses of the heart, wl^ui no man could 
know what would be the test of honour in a nation, continu- 
ally varying the standard of its coin ? No part of life would 
retain its accpiisitions. Barbarism with regard to science and 10 
literature, unskilfulness wdth regard to arts and manufactures, 
would infallibly suc(*ced to tlu^ want of a steady education 
and settled princijde ; and thus the commonwealth itself 
would, in a few generations, crumble away, be disconnected 
into the dust and powder of individuality, and at length dis- 
persed to all the winds of heaven. 

To avoid therefore the evils of inconstancy and versatility, 
ten thousand times worse than those of obstinacy and the 
blindest j)r’eiudice, we have consecrated the state ; tliat no man 
should approach to fook into its defects or corruptions bttt J®-; 
with due caution ; that he should never dream of beginpiisg 
its reformation by its subversion ; that he should approach 
the faults of the state as to the wounds of a father, with pioiia 
awe and trembling solicitude. By this wise prejudice we are 
taught to look with horror on those children of their country 
who are })rom})t rashly to hack that aged parent in pieces, 
and })ut him into the kettle of magicians, in ho})es that by 
their poisonous weeds, and wild incantations, they may re- 
generate the ])aternal constitution, and renovate their father’s 
life. 30 

Society is indeed a contract. Subordinate contracts, for 
objects of mere occasional interest, may be dissolved at pleas- 
ure ; but the state ought not to be considered as nothing 
better than a partnership agreement in a trade of pepper and 
coffee, calico or tobacco, or some other such low concern, to 
be taken up for a little temporary interest, and to be dissolved 
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by the fancy of the parties. It is to be looked on with other 
reverence ; because it is not a partnership in things subser- 
vient only to the gross animal existence of a temporary and 
perishable nature. It is a partneiship in all science ; a 
partnership in all art ; a })artm‘rshi]) in every virtue, and in 
all perfection. As the ends such a partnership cannot be 
obtained in many generations, it l)ecomes a ])artnership not 
only between those who are living, but between those wlio 
are living, those who are (l(‘ad, and those who are to be born. 
10 Each contract of each ]);irticular .state is but a clau.se in the 
great primjeval contract of eternal society, linking the lower 
with the higher natures, connecting tlie visible and invisible 
world, according to a fixed compact sanctioned by the inviol- 
able oath which holds all physical and all moral natures, each 
in their appointed place. This law is not subject to the will 
of those, who by an obligation above them, and infinitely 
superior, arc bound to submit their will to that law. The 
municipal corporations of that universal kingdom are not 
morally at liberty at their pleasure, and on their speculations 
20 of a contingent improvement, wholly separate and tear 
asunder the bands of their subordinate community, and to 
dissolve it into an un.social, uncivil, uncoJinected chaos of 
elementary princij)le.s. It is the first and .supreme ncces.sity 
(Uily, a necessity that is not chosen but chooses, a necessity 
paramount to deliberation, that admits no discussion, and 
demands no evidence, which alone can justify a resort to 
anarchy. This necessity is no exce})tion to the rule ; because 
this nece.SBity itself is a part too of that moral and jdiysical 
disposition of things to which man must be obedient by con- 
30 sent or force. But if that which is only submission to 
necessity should be made the object of choice, the law is 
broken ; nature is disobeyed ; and the rebellious are out- 
lawed, cast forth, and exiled, from this world of reason, and 
order, and peace, and virtue, and fruitful penitence, into the 
antagonist world of madness, discord, vice, confusion, and un- 
availing sorrow. 
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These, my dear Sir, are, were, and I think long will be 
the sentiments of not the least learned and reflecting part 
of this kingdom. They who are included in thi.s description 
form their opinions on such gronnd.s as such persons ought 
to form them. 'Phe less enquiring receiv^e them from an 
authority which tiiose whom Providence dooms to live on 
trust need not be ashamed to rely on. Tliese two sorts of 
men move in the same direction, though in a dilFereiit place. 
They both move with the order of the universe. They all 
know or feel this great ancient truth : ‘Quod illi ])rincipi et 10 
praepotenti Deo qui omnem liunc mundiim regit, nihil eorum 
quie quidem tiant in terris acceptius quam concilia et ctetus 
honiinum jure sooiati qua' civitates appellantiir ' {That to thp 
great and cdl-poirprfid (tod irho rnlea this viurerse nothing is 
more pleasing than the vnions and gatherings of men hound 
together hi/ lavs irhieh are called, They take this 
tenet of the head and Invart, not from the great name which 
it immediately bears, nor from the greater from whence it is 
derived ; but from that which alone can give true weight 
and sanction to anyJearned o})inion, the common nature and 20 
common relation of men. Persuaded that all things ought 
to be done with reference, and referring all to the j)oint of 
reference to which all should be directed, they think them- 
selves bound, not only as imlividuals in the sanctuary of the 
heart, or as congregated in that personal capacity, to renew 
tlie memory of their high origin and cast ; but also in their 
corporate character to })erform their national homage to the 
institutor, and author and jmotector of civil society ; without 
wliich civil society man could not by any possibility arrive 
at the perfection of which his nature is capable, nor even 30 
make a remote and faint approach to it. They conceive that 
He who gave our nature to be perfected by our virtue, 
willed Jilso the necessary means of its perfection. He willed 
therefore the state ; He willed its connection with the source 
and original archetype of all perfection. They who are 
convinced of this his will, which is the law of laws and the 
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sovereign of sovereigns, cannot think it reprehensible, that 
this our corporate fealty and homage, that this our recogni' 
tion of a seigniory paramount, 1 had almost said this oblation 
of the state itself, as a worthy olFering on the liigh altar of 
universal praise, should be performed, as all jaiblic solemn 
acts are ))erforme(l, in buildings, in music, in decoration, in 
speech, in the dignity of j)ersons, accoivling to the customs 
of mankind, taught by tlieir nature ; that is, with modest 
splendour, witli unassuniing state, with mild majesty and 
10 sober pomp. For those ))ur])oses they think some part of 
the w^ealth of the country is as usefully employed, as it can 
be in fomenting the luxury of individuals. It is the public 
ornament. Tt is the public consolation. It nourishes the 
public hope. The poorest man finds his own importance 
and dignity in it, whilst the wealth and pride of individuals 
at every moment makes the man of humble rank ami fortune 
sensible of his inferiority, and degrades and vilifies liis con- 
dition. It is for the man in humble life, and to raise his 
nature, and to put l)im in mind of a state in which the 
20 privileges of opulence ^vill cease, when ^he will be equal by 
nature, and may be more than equal by virtue — that this 
portion of the general wealth of his country is employed 
and sanctified. 

I assure you I do not aim at singularity. I give you 
opinions which have been accepted amongst us, from very 
early' times to this moment, with .a continued and general 
approbation ; and which indeed arc .so worked into my mind, 
that I am unable to distinguish what I have learned from 
* others from the results of my' own meditation. 

30 It is on some such principles that the majority of the 
people of England, far from thinking a religions national 
establishment unlawful, hardly think it lawful to be without 
one. Ill France you are wholly mistaken if you do not 
believe us above all other things attacheil to it, and beyond 
all other nations ; and wlieii this ])eople has acted unwisely 
and unjustifiably in ihs favour (as in some instances they 
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have (lone most certainly) in their very errors you will at 
least discover their zeal. 

This principle runs through the whole system of their 
polity. They do not consider their church establishment as 
convenient, but as essential to their state ; not as a thing 
heterogeneous and separable ; something added for accom- 
modation ; what they may either keep up or lay aside, 
according to their temporary ideas of convenience. They 
consider it as the foundation of their whole constitution, 
with wliich, and with every part of which, it holds an 10 
indissoluble union. ( 'huich and .state are ideas inseparable 
in their minda, and scarcely is the one ever mentioned 
without mentioning the other. 

Our education is so formed as to confirm and fix this 
impression. Our ediu^ation is in a manner wholly in the 
hands of ecclesiastics, and in all stages from infancy to man- 
hood. Even wlu'ii our youth, leaving schools and universities, 
enter that most important period of lifi; which Ix^gins to link 
experience and study together, and wheii with that view 
they visit other countries, instead of old domestics whom we 20 
have se?n as governors to principal men from other parts, 
three-fourths of those who go abroad with our young nobility 
and gentlemen are ecclesiastics ; not as austere masters, nor 
as mere followxus ; but as friends and companicms (^f a graver 
character, and not seldom persons as well born as them- 
selves. With them, as relations, they most commonly keep 
up a close connexion through life. By this ('onnexion we 
conceive that we attach our gentlemen to the church ; and 
we liberalize the church by an interco\irse with the leading 
cliaracters of the country. 30 

So tenacious are of the old ecclesiastical modes and 
fashions of institution, that very little alteration has been 
made in them since the fourteenth or fifteenth century ; 
adhering in this jmrticular, as in all things else, to our old 
settled maxim, never entirely nor at once to depart from 
antiquity. We found these old institutions, on the whole, 
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favourable to morality and discupliiie and we thouffht llioy 
were susceptible of arneiidmeiit, without altering the ground. 
We thought that they wei*e capable of receiving and melio- 
rating, and above all of preserving, tlie accessions of science 
and literature, as the order of Providence shoul<l successively 
produce them. And aftei‘ all, with this Gothit; and monkish 
education (for such it is in the ground-work) we may put in 
our claim to as ample and as early a sljarc iii all the im- 
provements in science, iji arts, and in litciatnre, which have 
10 illuminated and adorned the modei-n world, as any other 
nation in Euiope ; we think one main cause of this im]>ro\'e- 
inent was our not despising the patrimony of kmnvlcdge 
which was left us by onr forefathers. 

It is from our attachment to a church e.stablishmeiit that 
the English nation ditl not think it wise to entrust that great 
fundamental intere.st of tin* wlmh' to what they trust no j)art 
of their civil or military public service, that is, t(.> the unsteady 
and precarious contribution of individuals. They go further 
They certainly never have sullered and never will suffer the 
20 fixed estate of the church to be converted into a pensi<in, to 
depend on the trea.sury, and to be ilelayed, withheld, or 
j)erhaps to l)e extinguished by fiscal difficulties ; which difti- 
culties may sometimes be pretended foi’ ]olitical jmrposes, 
and are in fact often brought on by the (‘xtiavagance, negli- 
gence, and rapacity of politicians. The ])eoj>le of England 
think that they have constitutiujial motives, as well as re- 
ligions, against any project of turning their indepcjident 
clergy into ecclesiastical pensioners of state. They tremble 
* for their liberty from the influence of a clergy dependent on 
30 the crown ; they tremble for the public traiiquillitv from the 
disorders of a factious clergy, if it were made to depend upon 
any other than the crown. They therefore made their 
church, like their king and their nobility, independent. 

From the united considerations of religion and constitu- 
tional policy, from their opinion of a duty to make sure 
provision for the consolation of the feeble and the instruction 
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of the ignorant, they haA’^e incorporated and identified the 
estate of the church with the iiiasa of private property^ of 
which tlie state is not tlie [ooprietor, either for use or 
doininion, ])iit the guardian oulx arul the regulato?'. They 
have ui'dained that tlie pr<>vi^i«)n of this estahlishinent might 
be as stable as the earth on wliieh it stands, and should not 
liuetuate with the l’hnij)ns of funds an<l actions. 

The men of England, the men, I mean, of light and lead- 
ing in England, whose wisdom (if they liave any) is open 
and direct, would be ashamed, as of a silly deceitful trick, to 10 
profess any religion in name, which by their proceedings 
they appeared to contemn. If by their conduct (the only 
language that rarely lies) they seemed to regard the great 
ruling })rinciple of the moral and the 'natural world, as a 
mere inventicui to keep the \ ulgar in obedience, they appre- 
hend that by such a conduct they would defeat the politic 
purpose they have in view. They would find it difficult to 
make others to believe in a system to wliieli they manifestly 
gave no credit themselves. The Christian statesmen of tliis 
land would indeed fii.nt provide for the multitude ; because it 20 
is the 'multitude ; and is therefore, as such, the first object in 
the ecclesiastical institution, and in all institutions. They 
have been taught that the eircumstance of the gospers being 
preached to the ])oor was one of the great tests of its true 
mi.s.sion. They think, tluu’efore, that those d<j not believe it, 
who do ’iot take care it should be preached to the jxjor. 
But as they know that charity is not confined to any one 
description, but ought to ap})ly itself to all men who hav^e 
wants, they are not deprived of a due and anxious sensation 
of pity to the distresses of the mi.serable great. They are not 30 
re})elled through a fastidious delicacy, at the stench of their 
arrogance and presumption, from a medicinal attention to 
their mental blotches ami running sores. They are sensible, 
that religious instruction is of more consequence to them 
than to any others ; from the greatness of the temptation to 
which they are exposed ; from the important consequences 
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that attend their faults ; from tiie contagion of their ill ex- 
anij)le ; from the necessity of bowing down the stubborn 
neck of their pride and ambition to tlie yoke of moderation 
and virtue ; from a consideration of tlie fat stupidity and 
gross ignorance concerning wliat imports men most to know, 
which prevails at courts, and at the head of armies, and in 
senates, as much as at the loom and in the lield. 

The Phiglish people are satisfied, that to the great the 
consolations of religion are as necessary as its instructions. 

10 They too are among the uidiaj)]>y. They feel })ersonal pain 
and domestic sorrow. In these they have no privilege, but 
are subject to pay their full contingent to the contributions 
levied on mortality. They want this sovereign balm under 
their gnawing cares and anxieties, which being less conver- 
sant about the limited wants of animal life, range without 
limit, and are divei'sified by inhnite combinations in the wild 
and unbounded regions of imagination. Some charitable 
dole is wanting to these, our often very unha})])}’ brethren, to 
fill the gloomy void that reigns in minds which have nothing 

20 on earth to hope or fear ; something to relieve in the killing 
languor and over-laboured lassitude of those who have 
nothing to do ; something to excite an appetite to existence 
in tlie palled satiety which attends on all pleasures which 
may be bought, where nature is not left to her own proc(*ss, 
where even desire is anticipated, and therefore fruition 
defeated by meditated schemes iwid contrivances of delight ; 
and no interval, no obstacle, is interposed between the wish 
and the accomplishment. 

* The people of England know how little influence the 

30 teachers of religion are likely to have with the wealthy and 
powerful of long standing, and how much less with the 
newly fortunate, if they appear in a manner no way assorted 
to those with whom they must associate, and over whom 
they must even exercise, in some cases, something like an 
authority. What must they think of that body of teachers, 
if they see it in no part above the establishment of their 
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domestic servants ? If the poveity were V(>hnitary, there 
might be some ditferenee. Strong instances of self-denial 
operate j)Owerfully on our minds ; and a man who has no wants 
lias obtained great freedom and firmness, and even dignity. 
But as the mass of any description of men are but men, and 
their })overty cannot be voluntaiy, tliat disrespect which 
attends upon all lay poverty, will not dejiart from the 
ecclesiastical. Oiir provident constitution has therefore taken 
care that those who are t<» instruct presumptuous ignorance, 
those who are to ]»e censors over insolent vice, sliould 10 
neither incur their cauitemiit, nor live u]»on their alms ; nor 
will it tempt tlie rich to a negh'ct of the time medicine of 
their minds. For these reasons, whilst we })rovide first for 
tlie poor, and with a parental solicitude, we have not rele- 
gated religion, like something we were ashamed to shew, to 
obscure municipalities or rustic villages. No ! We will have 
her to exalt her mitred front in courts and parliaments. We 
will have her mixed throughout the wliole mass of life, and 
blended with all the classes of society. The people of 
England will shew the haughty potentates of the world, 20 
and to their talking sojdnsters, that a free, a generous, an 
informed nation honours the high magistrates of its church ; 
that it will not sufi’er the insolence of wealth and titles, or 
any other species of ])roud pretension, to look down with 
scorn upon what they look up to with reverence ; nor pre- 
sume to tram])le on that acquired personal nobility, which 
they intend always to be, and which often is the fruit, not 
the reward, (for what cjin be the reward ?) of learning, piety, 
and virtue. They can see, without pain or grudging, an 
Archbisliop precede a Duke. They can see a Bishop of 30 
Durham, or a Bishop of Winchester, in possession of ten 
thousand pounds a year ; and cannot conceive why it is in 
worse hands than estates to the like amount in the hands 
of this Earl, or that Squire ; although it may be true, that 
so many dogs and horses are not kept by the former, and fed 
with the victuals which ought to nourish the children of the 
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people. It is true, the whole churcli revenue is not always 
employed, and to evei'y shilling, in charity; nor })erhaps 
oiigdit it ; but something is generally so employed. It is 
better to cherish virtue and humanity, by leaving much to 
free will, even with some loss to the object, than to attempt 
to make men mere machin(‘s and instruments of a jxtliticai 
benevolence. Tlie wruld on the whole will gain by a liberty, 
without which virtue cannot exist. 

Whkn once the commonwealth has established the estates 
10 of the church as property, it can, consistently, hear nothing 
of the more oi* the less. I'oo mud) and tof) little are treason 
against })ro})erty. What evil can arise fi om the ijuantity in 
any hand, wliilst the supreme authority has the full, sove- 
reign superintendence over thi.s, as over all proj^erty, to pre- 
vent every species of abuse ; and, whenever it notably de- 
viates, to give to it a direction agreeable to the purposes of 
its institution. 

In England nio.st of us conceive that it is envy and 
malignity towards those who are o'lten the beginners of 
20 their own f<»rtune, and not a love of the self-denial and 
mortification of the ancient tdnirch that makes some look 
askance at the distinctions, and honours, and revenues, 
which, taken from no person, are set apai t for virtue. The 
ears of the people of England are distinguishing. They hear 
these men sj)eak broad. Their tongue betrays them. Their 
language is in the patois of fraud ; in the cant and gibberish 
of hypocrisy. The people of England must think so, when 
these praters affect to carry back the clergy to that primitive 
evangelic poverty which, in the spirit, ought always to exist 
30 in them, (and in us too, however we may like it) but in the 
thing must be varied, when the relation of that body to the 
state is altered ; when manners, when modes of life, when 
indeed the whole order of human affairs has undergone a 
total revolution. We slijill believe those reformers to be 
then honest enthusiasts, not as now we think them, cheats 
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and deceivers, when w^ see tljem throwing their own goods 
into coniiiion, and snbniitting their own persons to the 
austere discipline of the eaily cliureli. 

With tliese ideas rooted in tlieir minds, the commons of 
(treat Britain, in the national emergencies, will never seek 
their resource from the contiscation of the estates of the 
church and ])oor. Sacrilege and ]>roscrij>tion are not among 
the ways and means in fair committee of sup])]y. The Jews 
in (Jhang(‘ Alley have not yet dared to hint their hopes of a 
mortgage on the reveniu's belonging to the see of Canter- 10 
bury. 1 am not afraid that T shall be disavowed, when I 
assure you that there is not one ])ubli(‘ man in this kingdom, 
wdioin you would wish to ({uote ; no not one of any party or 
description, who does not reprobate the dishonest, per- 
hdious, and cruel confiscation which the national assembly 
has been compelled to make of that proj)erty which it was 
their first duty to protect. 

It is with the exultation of a little national ])ride 1 tell 
you, that thost- amongst us who have wished to pledge the 
societies of Baris in the cup of their aljominations, have 20 
been di iappointod. 'riie robbery of your church has proved 
a security to the ]>ussessions of ours. It lias roused the 
people. Tlicy see with horror and alai’in that enormous and 
shameless act of jiroscription. It lias opened, and will more 
and more open their eyes uj>on the selfish enlargement of 
mind, and the narrow liberality of sentiment of insidious 
men, which commencing in close hypocrisy and fraud have 
ended in open violence and rapine. At home we behold 
similar beginnings. We are on our guard against similar 
conclusions. 30 

1 hope we shall lu'ver be so totally lost to all sense of the 
duties imposed ujion us by the law of social union, as, upon 
any pretext of public service, to confiscate the goods of a 
single unoflfending citizen. Who but a tyrant (a name ex- 
pressive of every thing which can vitiate and degrade human 
nature) could think of seizing on the property of men, un- 
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accused, unheard, untried, by whole descriptions, bj hun- 
dreds and thousands together ? who that had not lost every 
trace of humanity could think of casting down men of 
exalted rank and sacred function, some of them of an age to 
call at once for reverence and compassion — of casting them 
down from the highest situation in the commonwealth, 
wherein they were maintained by their own landed 
property, to a state of indigence, dejiression and contem])t? 

The confiscators truly have made some allowance' to their 
10 victims from the sciups and fi'agments of tlieir own tables 
from whicli they have been so harshly driven, and which 
have been so bountifully spread for a feast to the harpies of 
usury. But to drive men from independence to live on alms 
is itself great cruelty. That which might be a tolerable 
condition to men in one state of life, and iiot habituated to 
other things, may, when all these circumstances are alteiH'd, 
be a dreadful revolution ; and one to which a virtuous mind 
would feel pain in condemning any guilt exce])t that which 
would demand the life of the oflender. Ihit to maiiy minds 
20 this punishment of degradation and ^bifamy is woi's(‘ than 
death. Undoubtedly it is an inhnite aggravation of this 
cruel suffering, that the })ersons who were taught a double 
prejudice in favour of religion, by education and by the 
place they held in the admini.stjation of its functions, are to 
receive the remnants of their ]>ro})crty as alms from the pro- 
fane and impif)us hands of thosu who had plundered them 
of all the rest ; to receive (if they are at all to receive) not 
from the charitable contributions of the faithful, but from 
* the insolent tenderness of known and avowed Atheism, the 
30 maintenance of religion, measured out to them on the 
standard of the contempt in which it is held ; and for the 
purpose of rendering those who receive the allowance vile 
and of no estimation in the eyes of mankind. 

But this act of seizure of propeidy, it seems, is a judgment 
in law, and not a confiscation. They have, it seems, found 
out in the academies of the Palais Royal, and the Jacobins, 
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that certain men had no riglit to the possesaions which they 
held under law, usage, the decisions of courts, and the 
accumulated ])rescription of a thousand years. They say 
that ecclesiastics are fictitious persons, creatures of the state; 
whom at ideasure they may destroy, and of course limit and 
modify in every ])arti(‘ular ; that the goods they possess are 
)K)t properly th(‘ir.s, hut hidong to the stat(‘ which created 
the fiction ; and we are therc^fore not t-o trouble ourselves 
with what they may sutler in their natural feelings and 
natural per.sons, on account of what is done towards them 10 
in this theii’ constructive character. Of what import is it 
under wdiat names you injure men, and dejuive them of the 
just emoluments of a profession, in wliieh they were not 
oidy permitted l)ut encouraged by the state to engage ; and 
upon the supposed certaiiity of which emoluments they had 
formed the plan of their lives, contracted debts, and led 
multitudes to an entire dependence upon them ? 

You do not imagine. Sir, that 1 am going to comjdiraent 
this miserable distinction of persons with any long discussion. 
The arguments of ty lanny are as contemptible as its force is 20 
dreadial. Had not your confiscators by their early crimes 
obtained a power which secures indemnity to all the crimes 
of which they have since been giiilty, or that they can 
commit, it is not the syllogism of the logician, but the lash 
of the executioner that w^ould have refuted a sophistry which 
becomes au accomplice of theft and murder. The sophis- 
tic tyrants of Paris are loud in their declamations against 
the departed regal tyrants who in former ages have vexed 
the world. They are thus bold, because they are safe from 
the dungeons and iron cages of their old masters. Shall we 30 
be more tender of the tyrants of our own time, when we see 
them acting worse tragedies under our eyes ? Shall we not 
use the same liberty that they do, when we can use it with 
the same safety ? when to speak honest truth only requires 
a contempt of the opinions of those whose actions we 
abhor ? 
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This outrage on all the rights of property was at first 
covered with what, on the system of their conduct, was the 
most astonishing of all pretexts — a regard to national faith. 
The enemies to property at first pretended a most tender, 
delicate, and scrupulous anxiety for keeping the king’s en- 
gagements with the })uhlic creditor. These professors of 
the rights of men are so busy in teaching others, that they 
have not leisure to learn any thing themselves ; otherwise 
they would have known that it is to the property of the 
10 citizen, and not to the demands of the creditor of the state, 
that the first and original faith of civil society is pledged. 
The claim of the citizen is prior in time, paramount in title, 
superior in equity. The fortunes of individuals, wlijether 
possessed by acquisition, or by descent, or in virtue of a 
participation in the goods of some community, were no part 
of the creditor’s security, expressed or imjdied. They never 
so much as entered into his head when he made his bargain. 
He well knew that the jmblic, whether represented by a 
monarch, or by a senate, can pledge nothing but the public 
20 estate ; and it can have no }mblic eskrte, except in what it 
derives from a just and j)ro])ortioned imjiosition upon the 
citizens at large. This was engaged, and nothing else could 
be engaged, to the public creditor. No man can mortgage 
his injustice as a pawn for his fidelity. 

It is impossible to avoid some observation on the contra- 
dictions caused by the extreme rigour and the extreme laxity 
of the new public faith which influenced in this transaction, 
and which influenced not according to the nature of the 
* obligation, but to the descrii)tion of the persons to whom it 
30 was engaged. No acts of the old government of the kings of 
France are held valid in the National Assembly, except its 
pecuniary engagements ; acts of all others of the most ambig- 
uous legality. The rest of the acts of that royal government 
are considered in so odious a light, that to have a claim under 
its authority is looked on as a sort of crime. A pension, given 
as a reward for service to the state, is surely as good a ground 
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of property as any security for money advanced to the state. 

It is a better; for money is {>aid, and well paid, to obtain that 
service. We have however seen multitudes of people under 
this description in France, who never had been deprived of 
their allowances by tin* most arbitrary ministers in the most 
arbitrary times, by this assembly of the rights of men robbed 
without mercy. Tiny wen* told, in answer to their claim to 
the bread earned with their blood, that their services had 
not been rendered to the country tliat now exists. 

This laxity (tf public faith is not confined to those unfortun- 10 
ate persons. The assembly (with perfect (consistency it must 
be owned) is engaged in a respectable deli1)eration how far it 
is bound by the treaties made with other nations under the 
former government, and their Committee is to report which 
of them they ought to ]*atif\, and which not. By this means 
they have put the external fidelity of this \iigin state on a 
}iar with its iuteinal. 

It is not easy to conceive ujion what rational }n’inciple the 
royal government should not, of the two, rather have pos- 
sessed the power of I’^warding service, and making treaties, 20 
in virtue of its ]>rerogative, than that of pledging to creditors 
the revenue of the state actual and possible. The treasure of 
the nation, of all things, has been the least allowed to the 
prerogative of the king of Fi*ance, or to the prerogative of 
any king in Euj’ope. To mortgage the public revenue implies 
the sovereign dominion, in the fullest sense, over the public 
purse. It goes far beyond the tru.st even of a tempoi'ary and 
occasional taxation. The acts however of that dangerous 
power (the distinctive mark of a boundless despotism) have 
been alone held siicred. Whence arose this preference given 30 
by a democratic assembly to a body of projierty deriving its 
title from the most critical and obnoxious of all the exertions 
of monarchical authority ? Reason can furnish nothing to re- 
concile inconsistency ; nor can partial favour be accounted 
for upon equitable principles. But the contradiction and 
partiality which admit no justification, are not the less with- 
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out an adequate cause ; and that cause I do not think it 
difficult to discover. 

By the vast debt of France a great monied inter(‘st had in- 
sensildy grown up, and with it a great ])owei’. By tlie ancient 
usages whicli prevailed in that kingdom, the general circulation 
of property, and in particular the mutual convei‘til)ility of 
land into money, and of money into land, had always been 
a matter of difficulty. Family settlements, rather more 
general and more strict than they arc* in England ; the jns 
10 retractus^ [the right of rerovertf] ; the great mass of landed )>ro- 
j)erty held by the crown, and by a maxim of tlu* French law 
held unalienably ; the vast estates of the ecclesiastic corpora- 
tions ; all these had ke])t the landed and monied interests 
more separated in France, less miscible, and the owners of 
the two distinct species of property not so well disposed to 
each other as they are in this country. 

The monied i)roperty was long looked on with rather an 
evil eye by the |>eoj)le. They saw it connected with their 
distresses, and aggravating them. It was m* less envied by 
20 the old landed interests, ]iartly for the same reasons that 
rendered it obnoxious to the people, but much more so as it 
eclipsed, by the s})lendour of an ostentatious luxury, the un- 
endowed pedigrees and naked titles of several among the 
nobility. Even when the nobi lity, which represented the more 
permanent landed inteiest, united themselves by marriage 
(which sometimes was the case)rwdth the other descri})tion, 
the wealth which saved the family from ruin, w^as supposed 
to contaminate and degrade it. Thus the enmities and heart- 
burnings of these parties were increased even by the usual 
30 means by which discord is made to cease, and quarrels are 
turned into friendship. In the mean time, the pride of the 
wealthy men, not noble or newly noble, increased with its 
cause. They felt with resentment an inferiority, the gi’ounds 
of which they did not acknowledge. There was no measure 
to which they were not willing to lend themselves, in order 
to be revenged of the outrages of this rival pride, and to exalt 
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their wealth to what tliey considered as its natural rank and 
estimation. They struck at the nobility through the crown 
and the church. They attacked them particularly on the side 
on which they thought them the most vulnerable, that is, the 
possessions of the church, which, through the patronage of 
the crown, generally devolved upon the nobility. The bishop- 
rics, and the great commendatory abbies, were, with few 
exceptions, held by that order. 

Ill this state of real, though not always perceived warfare 
between the noble ancient landed interest, and the new monied 10 
interest, the greatest because the most ap])licab]e strength was 
in the hands of the latter. The monied interest is in its 
nature more ready for any adventure ; and its jiossessors more 
disposed to new enterprises of any kind. Being of a recent 
acquisition, it falls in more naturally with any novelties. It 
is therefore the kind of wealth which will be resorted to by 
all who wish for change. 

Along with the monied interest, a new description of men 
had grown up, with whom that interest somi formed a close 
and marked union ; } mean the jiolitical IMen of Letters. 20 
Men of Jjetters, fond of distinguishing themselves, are rarely 
averse to innovation. Since the decline of the life and great- 
ness of Lewis the XIVth, they were not so much cultivated 
either by him, or by the regent, or the successors to the 
crown; nor were they engaged to the court by favours and 
(jmoluments so systematically as during the splendid period 
of that ostentatious and not impolitic reign. What they lost 
in the old court protection, they endeavoured to make up by 
joining in a sort of incorporation of their own ; to which the 
two academies of France, and afterwards the vast undertaking 30 
of the Encyclopaedia, carried on by a society of these gentle- 
men, did not a little contribute. 

The literary cAbal had some years ago formed something like 
a regular plan for the destruction of the Christian religion. 
This object they pursued with a degree of zeal which hither- 
to had been discovered only in the propagators of some system 
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of piety. They were possessed with'a spirit of proselytism 
in the most fanatical degree ; and from thence b}' an easy 
progress, with the spirit of persecution according to their 
means.^ What was not to be done towards their great end 
by any direct or immediate act, miglit be wrought by a 
longer process through the medium of opinion. To command 
that opinion, the first sL^p is to establish a dominion over 
those who direct it. Tliey contrived to ])Ossess themselves, 
witli great method and perseverance, of all the avenues to 
10 literary fame. Many of them indeed stood higli in the ranks 
of literature and science. The world had done them justi(^e ; 
and in favour of general talents forgavt* the evil tendency of 
their peculiar princijdes. This was tnu' liberality; which 
they returned by end<‘a\'ouring to confine the I’eputation of 
sense, learning, and taste to themselves or their followers. I 
will venture to say that this narrow, (‘xclusive spirit has not 
been less prcjudi(;ial to literature and to taste, than to morals 
and true philosophy. These Atheistical fathers have a 
bigotry of their own ; and they have learnt to talk against 
20 monks with the s])irit of a monk. Bu^ in some things they 
are men of the world. The resources of intrigue are called 
in to supply the defects of argument and wit. To this system 
of literary monopoly was joined an unremitting industry to 
blacken and discredit in every way, and by every means, all 
those who did not hold to their faction. To those who have 
observed the spirit of their cowduct, it has long been clear 
that nothing was wanted but the power of carrying the in- 
tolerance of the tongue and of the pen into a persecution 
which woixld strike at property, liberty, and life. 

30 The desultory and faint persecution carried on against 
them, more from compliance with form and decency than 
with serious resentment, neither weakened their strength, nor 
relaxed their efforts. The issue of the whole was, that what 

^ This, down to the end of tlie first sentence in the next paragraph, 
and some other parts here and there, were inserted, on his reading the 
manuscript, by my lost Son. 
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with opposition, and what with success, a violent and malig- 
nant zeal, of a kind hitherto unknown in the world, had taken 
an entire possession of their minds, and rendered their whole 
conversation, which otherwise would have been pleasing and 
instructive, perfectly tlisgusting. A spirit of cabal, intrigue, 
and proselytisni, ])ci\a<lcd all theii* thoughts, words, and 
actions. An^l, as controveisial zeal soon tniiis its thoughts 
on force, they Ijcgan to insinuate thernseh cs into a corres- 
pondence with foreign princes ; in hopes, through their 
authority, which at first they flattered, they might bring about 10 
the changes they had in view. To them it was indifferent 
whether these changes were to be accomplished by the 
thunderbolt of desj)otism, or by the earthquake of popular 
commotion. The correspondence between this cabal, and the 
late king of Prussia, will throw no small light upon the spirit 
of all their proceed irig.s. * For the same purpose for wdiich 
they intrigued with princes, they cultivated, in a distinguished 
manner, the monied interest of France ; and partly through the 
means furnished by tho.se wliose peculiar offices gave them 
the most extensive ■!ind certain means of communication, 20 
they carefully occujiied all the avenues to opinion. 

Writers, especially wlnui they act in a body, and with one 
direction, have great influence on the public mind ; the 
alliance therefore of these writers witli the monied interest® 
had no small effect in removing the pojmlar odium and envy 
which attended that species of wealth. These writers, like the 
propagators of all novelties, pretended to a great zeal for the 
poor, and the lower orders, whilst in their satires they ren- 
dered liateful, by every exaggeration, the faults of courts, of 
nobility, and of priesthood. They became a sort of dema- 30 
gogues. They served as a link to unite, in favour of one 
object, obnoxious wealth to restless and desperate poverty. 

* I do not choose to shock the feeling of the moral reader with any 
qifotation of their vulgar, base, and profane language. 

« Their connexion with Turgot and almost all the people of the 
finance. 
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Aa tlieae two kinds of men aj)j)ear i>iiiicipal leaders in all 
the late tiansactions, their junction and politics will serve to 
account, hot upon any principles of law or of policy, but as a 
for the general fury witli whicliall tlje landed property 
of ecclesiastical (corporations has been attacked ; and the 
great care which, contraiy to their pretended pi inciples, has 
been taken, of a monied interest originating from the author- 
ity of tlie crown. All tlie envy against wealth and power, 
was artitieially directed against other d(‘scriptions of riches. 
10 On what otlier pi'incii)le than tliat which I have statcal can 
we account for an appearance so extraordinary and un- 
natural as that of the ecclesiastical possessiojis, wdiich had 
stood so many successions of ages and shocks of civil vio- 
lences, and w(‘re guarded at once by justice', and by ]>rejudice, 
being ap])lied to the payment of debts, comparatively recent, 
invidious, and contracted by a decried and subverted govein- 
inent ? 

Was the public estate a sulheient stake for the public 
debts ? Assume that it was not, and that a hiss 7nmt be 
20 incurred somewhere — When the only* estate lawfully pos- 
sessed, and which the contracting parties had in contem- 
plation at the time in which their bargain was made, hap])en8 
to fail, who, according to the principles (»f natural and legal 
equity, ought to be tlie sufferer ? C’ertainly it ought to lie 
either the party who trusted ; or the party who persuaded 
him to trust ; or both ; and nof third parties who had no 
concern with the transaction. Upon any insolvency they 
ought to suffer who were weak enough to lend upon bad 
security, or they who fraudulently held out a security that 
30 was not valid. Laws are acquainted with no other rules of 
decision. Eut by the new institute of the rights of men, the 
only persons, who in equity ought to suffer, are the only 
persons who are to be saved harmless : those are to answer 
the debt who neither were* lenders or borrowers, mortgagers 
or mortgagees. 

What had the clergy to do with these transactions ? What 
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had they to do witli aiiy*]>id)lic engagement further than the 
extent of their own debt ? To tliat, to be sure, their estates 
were bound to the last acre. Nothing can lead more to the 
true s])irit of the assemldy, which sits for puV)lic confiscation, 
with its new equity and its new morality, than an attention to 
their jn’oceeding with regard to this debt of the clergy. The 
body of confisoators, true to that monied interest for wliich 
they were false to every other, have found the clergy 
comj)etent to incur a legal debt. Of course they declared 
them legally entitled to the pro}>erty which their ])ower of 10 
incurring the debt and mortgaging the estate implied ; recog- 
nising the rights of those ])ersecnted citizens, in the very act 
in which they were thus grossly violated. 

If, as I said, any ))ersons are to make good deficiencies to 
the public creditor, besides th(‘ public at large, they must be 
those who managed the agreement. Why therefoi’e are not 
the estates of all the com})trollers genei’al confiscated • 
Why iKjt those of the long succession of ministers, tinanciers, 
and bankers who have been enriched wdiilst the nation was 
impoverished by their >:lealings and their counsels ? Why is 20 
not the estate of Mi'. Laborde declaied forfeited rather than 
of the archbishop of Paris, who has had nothing to do in tlie 
creation or in the jobbing of the public funds ? Or, if you 
must confiscate old landed estates in favour of the money- 
jobbers, w hv is the penalty confined to one description ? I 
do not know wdiether the ex])enses of the duke de Choiseul 
liave left any thing of the infinite sums which he had derived 
from the bounty of his masbu’, during the transactions of a 
reign which contributed largely, by every species of prodi- 
gality in war and peace, to the present debt of France. If 30 
any such remains, wdiy is not this confiscated — I remember 
to have been in Paris during the time of the ohl government. 

I was there just after the duke d’ Aiguillon had been snatched 
(as it was generally thought) from tjie block by the hand of a 
protecting despotism. He was a minister, and had some 
All have been oonhscated in their turn. 
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concorn in the affairs of that prodigal period. Why do I not 
see his estate delivered up to the municipalities in which it is 
situated ? The noble family of Noailles have long been 
servants (meritorious servants I admit) to the crown of 
France, and liave liad of course some sliare in its ])ounties. 
VVMiy do I hear iiolliing of the application of tlieij' estates to 
tlu‘ public debt \Vhy is tlie (‘stale of the duk(‘ de Riu-lu’- 
foucault more sacred than that of the cajdinal dc Roclu'- 
foucault / The former is, I (foubt not, a worthy person; 
10 and (if it were not a sort of profanenes.s to talk of the use, as 
affecting the title to ])ro])erty) lie makes a good use of his 
revenues ; but it is no disres])(*ct to him to say, what 
authentic information well warrants me in saying, that the 
use made of a property ecpially valid, by his bi'other*' the 
cardinal archbishop of Rouen, was far more laudable and 
far more public-spirited. Can one hear of the proscrip- 
• tion of such persons, and the coiitiscation of their effects, 
without indignation and horror? lie is not a man who 
does not feed sucli emotions on such o(‘casions. He does 
20 not deserv(* the name of a five man whit will not exjin'ss 
them. 

Few barbarous conquerors have ever made so terrible a 
revolution in property. None of tlie heads of the Roman 
factions, when they established ^ eraddeut lUidu /lastahd 
[77/u? enfd in all their auctions of lajuiie, liave ever 

set lip to sale the goods of llie (^uupiered citizen to such an 
enormous amount, it must be allowed in favour of those 
tyrants of antiquity, that what was done by them could 
hardly be said to be done in cold blood. Their passions 
30 were inflamed, their tempers soured, their understandings 
confused, with the spirit of revenge, with the innninerable 
reciyirocated and recent inflictions and retaliations of blood 
and rapine. They were driven beyond all bounds of modera- 
tion by the apprehension of the return to power with the 

® Not his brother, nor any near relation ; but this mistake does not 
affect the argument. 
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return of property to th#e families of those they had injured 
beyond all hope of forgiveness. 

These Roman con fi sea tors, who were yet only in the 
elements of tyranny, and were not instructed in the rights 
of men to exercise all sorts of cruelties on eacli other without 
provocation, thought it necessary to spread a sort of colour 
over tlieir injustic(‘ They considered the van(|uished party 
as r;f)m])os(‘d of ti’aitors wlio had boine arms, or’ otherwise 
had acted with hostility against tire eommonwealth. They 
I'egarded them as persons wh<> had forfeiteil their prot»erty 10 
by their crim(*s. With you, in yonr impi-oved state of the 
human mind, ther e was no such formalitv. Yon seized upon 
five millions sterling of annual rent, and turned forty or 
fifty thousand human creatures out of their houses, because 
‘such was your pleasure.’ The tyrant, Harry the Eighth of 
England, as he was not better enlightened than the Roman 
Marius’s and Sylla’s, and had not studied in your new 
scliools, did not know what an effectual instrument of des-* 
potism was to Ire found in that grand magazine of offensive 
weapons, the l ights of men. When he resolved to rob the 20 
abbeys as the club oi^the Jacobins have rolrbed all the eccle- 
siastics, he b(‘gan by siTting on foot a ^'ommission to 
examine into the (u iuies and abuses which jrrevailed in those 
communities. As it might he expected, his commission re- 
ported truths, exaggerations, and falsehoo<ls. But, truly or 
falsely, it reported abuses and offences. However, as abuses 
might be eorrerded, as every crime of persons does not infer 
a forfeiture with regard to communities, and as property, in 
that dark age, was not discovered to be a creature of preju- 
dice, all those abuses (and there were enough of them) were 30 
hardly thought sufficient ground for such a confiscation as it 
was for his purposes to make. He therefore procured the 
formal surrender of these estates. All these operose pro- 
ceedings were adopted by one of the most de’cided tyrants in 
the rolls of history, as necessary preliminaries, before he 
could venture, by Iwibing the members of his two servile 

I 
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liouses with a share of tlie spoil, ami. holding out to them an 
eternal ininuuiity from taxation, to demand a confirmation of 
his iniquitous ])rocee(lings by an act of parliament. 'Had 
fate reserved him to our times, four technical terms would 
have done his business, and saved him all this trouble ; he 
needed nothing more than one short foi*m of incantation — 
‘ Lihvn^litif, the Ri(jhfii of Mcn.^ 

I can say nothing in praise of those acts of tyi*aniiy, which 
no voice has hitherto ever commended under any of their 
10 false colours ; yet in these false colours an homage was ])aid 
by des})otism to justice. The powm’ which was above all 
fear and all remorse was md set above all shame. Whilst 
Shame keeps its watch, Virtue is not wholly extinguished in 
the heart ; noi’ will Moderation be utteily (‘xiled fi’om the 
minds of tyrants. 

I believe every honest man symf)athizes in his refieetions 
with our j)olitical poet on that occasion, and will pi’ay to 
avert the omen wlKUiever these acts of raj)acious despotism 
y)resent themselves to his vii‘w or his imagination : 

20 ‘ May no such stoi in 

Fall on our times, where ruin must reform. 

Tell me (my muse) what monstrous, dii-e ofience, 

What crimes could any (Jhristian king incense 
To such a rage ? Was T luxury oi’ lust '( 

Was he so temperate, so chaste, so just ? 

Were these their crimes? they were his own much more ; 
But wealth is crime enough to him that’s poor.'"^ 

* The rest of the passage is this— 

‘ Who having spent the treasures of his crown, 

Condemns tlieir luxury to feed his own. 

And yet this act, to varnish o’er the shame 

Of sacrilege, must bear Devotion’s name. 

No crime so bold, but would be understood 

A real, or at least a seeming good ; 

Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name ; 

And, free from conscience, is a slave to fame. 

Thus he the church at once protects, and spoils : 

But princes’ swords are sharper than their styles. 

And thus to th’ ages past he makes amends, 
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Tin’s samo wealth, wfiich is at all times treason and less 
nation to indigent and raj)acious despotism, under all modes 
of polity, was your teni])tation to violate property, law, and 
religion, united in one objeet. But was the state of France 
so wretched and undone, that no other resource but rapine 
remained to pr(!S(‘rve its existence ? On this point I wish to 
receive some information. When the states met, was the 
condition of tlu; h nances of France such, that, after econo- 
mising on ])rinciples of justice and mercy through all depart- 
ments, no fair repartition of burthens upon all the orders 10 
could ]:K)ssibly restore tiieiii '{ If such an equal imposition 
would have beeri sutiu'ient, you well know it might easily 
have been juade. Mr. Necker, in the budget which he laid 
before the Orders assembled at Versailles, made a detailed 
exposition of the state of the French notion.* 

If we give credit to him, it was not necessary to have 
reco\irse to aii}^ new im})ositions whatsoever, to put the 

Thoir charity destroys, their faith defends. 

Then did lieligion in a lazy cell, 

In ohipty aery cont#rnphitiou8 dwell ; 

Aiid, like the block, unmoved lay : but ours, 

As much too active, like the stork devours. 

Is there no temperate region can be known, 

Betwixt their frigid, and our torrid zone ? 

Could we not wake from that lethargic dream, 

But to be restless in a worse extreme ? 

And for that lethargy was there no cure, 

But to be cast into a calenture ? 

Can knowledge have no bound, but must advance 
So far, to make us wish for ignorance ? 

And rather in the dark to grope our way, 

Than, led by a false guide, to err by day ? 

Who sees these dismal heaps, but would demand, 

What barbarous invader sack’d the land ? 

But when ho hears, no Goth, no Turk did bring 
This desolation, but a Christian king ; 

When nothing, but the name of zeal, appears 
Twixt our best actions, and the worst of theirs, 

What does he think our sacrilege would spare, 

When such th’ effects of our devotion are ? ’ 

Cooper’s Hill, by Sir John Denham. 

* Rapport de Mons. le Directcur-g4n6ral des finances, fait par ordr© 
du Roi Versailes. Mai 5. 1789. 
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receipts of France on a balance with its expenses. He 
stated the permanent charges of all de8cri])tions, includ- 
ing the intenist of a new loan of four hundred millions, at 
531,444,000 livres ; the fixed revenue at 475,204,000, making 
the deficiency 56,150,000, or short of 2,200,000 sterling. 
But to balance it, he brought forward savings and improve- 
ments of revenue (considered as entirely eeitaiii) to rather 
more than the amount of that (hdiciency ; and lie cojicludes 
with these emjdiatieal words (]>. 39) ‘ Quel })ays. Messieurs, 
10 que celui, on, sau^^i inipotmit uvec de simples objets 

on pent faire disparoltre un deficit qui a fait taut de bruit en 
Europe ?’ [ What counti'y^ gontlemcn^ is there hut this in which^ 
withoiU taxatum^ and hj/ simple and imperceptible meanSy it is 
possible to get rid of a. deficit n'hieh has made so much noise in 
Europe ?'\ As to the reimbursement, the sinking of debt, 
and the other great objects of public credit anil political 
arrangement indicated in Mons. Necker’s speech, no doubt 
could be entertained, but that a very moderate and ju’opor- 
tioned assessment on the citizens without distinction would 
20 have ])rovided for all of them to tln^iullest extent of their 
demand. 

If this representation of Mons. Necker was false, then the 
assembly are in the highest degree culpable for having forced 
the king to accept as his minister, and since the king’s 
deposition, for having employed as their minister, a man who 
had been capable of abusing so^iotoriously the confidence of 
his master and their own ; in a matter too of the highest 
moment, and directly appertaining to his particular office. 
But if the representation was exact (as, having always, along 
30 with you, conceived a high degree of respect for Mr. Necker, 
I make no doubt it was) then what can be said in favour of 
those, who, instead of moderate, reasonable, and general 
contribution, have in cold blood, and impelled by no neces- 
sity, had recourse to a partial and cruel confiscation ? 

Was that contribution refused on a pretext of privilege, 
either on the part of the clergy or on that of the nobility ? 
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No certainly. As to t*lie clergy, they even ran before the 
wishes of the third order. Previous to the meeting of the 
states, they had in all their instructions expressly directed 
their deputies to rcuiounce every inimunity, which put them 
upon a footing distinct from the condition of their fellow- 
subjects. In this renunciation the clergy were even more 
explicit than the nobility. 

Put let us suppose' that the deficiency had remained at the 
50 millions, (oi* 200,00(1 stei ling) as at hrst stated by Mr. 
Necker. Let us allow that all the rc'sources he oppo.setl to 10 
that deficiency were im]judent and groundless fictions ; and 
that the asselnbl^ (or their lords of articles* at the Jacobins) 
were from thence justified in laying the whole burthen of 
that deficiency on the clergy, — yet allowing all this, a 
necessity of £2,‘20(\000 sterling will not supjiort a confisca- 
tion to the amount of five millions. The imjiosition of 
J2, 200, 000 on the clergy, as partial, would have been op])res- 
sive and unjust, but it would not have been altogether 
ruinous to those on whom it was imposed ; and therefore it 
would not have answered the real purpose of the managers. 20 

Perhaps persons, unacquainted with the state of France, 
on hearing tlu' ch'rgy and the noblesse were privileged in 
point of taxation, may be led to imagine, that previous to 
the revolution these bodies had contributed nothing to the 
state. This is a great mistake. They certainly did not con- 
tribute equally with each other, nor either of them equally 
with the commons. They both however contributed largely. 
Neither nobility nor clergy enjoyed any exemption from the 
excise on consumable commodities, from duties of custom, or 
from any of the other numerous indirect impositions, which 30 
in France as well as here, make so very large a proportion of 
all payments to the public. Tlie noblesse paid the capita- 
tion. Tliey paid also a land-tax, called the twentieth penny, 

* In the constitution of Scotland during the Stuart reigns, a com- 
mittee sat for preparing bills ; and none could pass but those pre- 
viously approved by them. This committee was called lords of 
articles. 
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to the height sometimes of three, sometimes of four shillings 
ill the pound ; both of them direct impositions of no light 
nature, and no trivial produce. The clergy of the i)rovinces 
annexed by conquest to France, which in extent make about 
an eighth part of the whole, but in weaJtli a much larger 
proportion, }jaid likewise to the capitation and the twentieth 
penny, at the rate ])aid by the nobility. The ch'rg}- in the 
old provinces did not pay tht‘ ca,pitation ; but they hatl re- 
deemed themselves at the expense of about 24 millions, or a 
10 little more than a luillion stt‘rling. They were exempted 
from the twentieths ; but then they made free gifts ; they 
contracted debts for the state ; and they weiv subject to 
some other charges, the whole computed at about a tliirteenth 
part of their clear income. Tln^y ought to have paid annually 
about forty thousand ]K)unds mo]-(‘, to ])ut them ou a fwir with 
the contribution of the nobility. 

When the terrors of this tremendous proscription hung 
over the clergy, they made an offer of a contribution, through 
the archbishop of Aix, which, for its extravagance, ought 
20 not to have been accepted. But dt was evidcaitly and 
obviously more advantageous to the jmblic creditor, than 
anything which could rationally be jiromiscd by the confis- 
cation. Why was it not accepted ? The reason is plain — 
There was no desire that the church should be brought to 
serve the state. The .service of the state was maile a pretext 
to destroy the church. In thdr way to the destruction of 
the church they would not scrujile to destroy their country : 
and they have destroyed it. One great end in the project 
would have been defeated, if the })lan of (‘xtoi’tion had been 
30 adopted in lieu of the scheme of confiscation. The new 
landed interest connected with the new republic, and con- 
nected with it for its very being, could not have been created. 
This was among the reasons why that extravant ransom was 
not accepted. 

The madness of the project of confiscation, on the plan 
that was first pretended, soon became ap]:)arent. To bring 
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this unwieldy mass of lauded property, cnlarpjed by the (;ou- 
Hsoation of all the vast landed domain of the ciown, at once 
into market, was olwiously to (hdeat the profits pioposed by 
the contiscation, by depreciating tlic value of those lands, 
and indeed of all the landed estates throuehont France. 
Such a siiddtiji diversion of all its circulalin^ money from 
trade to land, must be an additional misehicd. What stej) 
was taken ? Did the assembly, on becoming sensible of tin; 
inevitable ill effects of their projected sale, revert to the offers 
of the clergy ? No distress could oblige them to travad in a 10 
course which was disgraced by any appearance of justice, 
(jiving over all ho])es from a general immediate sale, another 
project seems to have succeed(Ml. They proposed to take 
stock in exchange for the church lands. In that project 
great dilliculties arose in e({ualizing tin* objects to be ex- 
changed. Other obstacles also presented tlnnnseives, which 
threw them back again upon some project of sale. The 
muni<!i[)alities had taken an alarm. Tln^y would not hear of 
transferring the whole idunder of tlie kingdom to the stock- 
holders ill Palis. IVfany of those municijialities had been 20 
upon system reduced to the most de})lorable indigence. 
Money was nowhere to be seen. They were therefore led 
to the })C)int that was so ardently desired. They jianted for 
a currency of any kind which might revive their perishing 
industry. The municipalities were then to be admitted to 
a share in the spoil, which evidently rendered the first scheme, 
if ever it liad been seriously entertained, altogether imjirac- 
ticable. Public exigencies pressed upon all sides. The 
minister of finance reiterated his call for supply with a most 
urgent, anxious, and boding voice. Thus pressed on all 30 
sides, instead of the first plan of converting their bankers 
into bishops and abbots, instead of paying the old debt, they 
contracted a new debt, at 3 per cent, creating a new paper 
currency, founded on an eventual sale of the church lands. 
They issued this paper currency to satisfy in the first in- 
stance chiefly the demands made upon them by the Bmk of 
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diseoirnt, the great maehine, or ])a])er-nhll, of their tictitious 
wealth. 

The spoil of the clnireh was now 1)ecoiiie tlu' only resource 
of all their ojjerations in finance ; the vital ])i inciple of all 
their })o]iti(vs ; the sol(‘ secui'ity for the existence of their 
power. It was necc-ssary hy all, (‘V(ni tli(* most vIoJcmt means, 
to put every individiuil on the same hotloiu, and to bind the 
nation in one guilty interest t<» upliold this act, and the 
authority of those by whom it was done. In order to fori'c 
10 the most reliu*tant into a partita' pation of their ])illag(', tiny 
rendered their ])aper (circulation com])ulsoiy in all payments. 
Those who consider the general temhaicy of their schejiit's to 
this one object as a ctadre ; and a ceiitri' from whicli after- 
wards all their measures ladiale, will not think that 1 dw’ell 
too long upon this j>art of tin; prot'eedings of the national 
assembly. 

To cut off all a]>])earance of connection l)etvveen the crown 
and public justice, and to bring the whole under ini))lieit 
obedience to the dictators in Paris, the old independtmt judi- 
20 eature of the parliaments, with all its nierits,and all its faults, 
was wholly abolished. Whilst the parliaments existed, it 
was evident that the peojde might some time or other come 
to resort to them, and rally under the standard of their ancient 
laws. It became however a matter of consideration that the 
magistrates and officers, in the courts Jiow abolished, h<id 
py/rchased their placer at a very high ratt‘, for which, as well 
as for the duty they performed, they received but a very low 
return of interest. Sim])le confiscation is a boon only for the 
clergy ; to the lawyers some ap])earances of (cf|uity are to be 
30 observed ; and they are to receive compensation to an immense 
amount. Tlieir com})cnsation becomes part of the national 
debt, for the liquidation of which there is the one exhaustless 
fund. The lawyers are to obtain their compensation in the 
new church paper, which is to march with the new principles 
of judi(iature and legislature. The dismissed magistrates are 
to take their share of martyrdom with the ecclesiastics, or to 
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receive tlieir own jwoperty from .such a fund and in snc.h a 
manner, as all those, who have been seasoned with the ancient 
principles of jurisjirudf'uee, and had been the sworn guardians 
of pro])erty, must look upon witli liorror Even the clergy 
are to receive their miserable allowance out of the depreciated 
pa})e7', which is stani])ed with the indelible character of sacri- 
lege, and with tin* symbols of their own ruin, or they must 
starve. So violent, an outrage upon credit, property, and 
liberty, as this compulsory pa])cr currency, has seldom been 
cxldl)it(Ml by the alliaiH-(‘ of bankruptcy and tyranny, at any 10 
tim(‘, or in any nation. 

In the course (i all thes(‘ o))eratioiis, at length comes out 
the grand arntiuon [,src?v7] A hat in reality, and in a fair 
sense, the lands of the church, so far as anything certain can 
b(* gathered from their pixKHM^dings, are not to be sold at all. 

By the late re.solutions of the national as.sembly, they are in- 
deed to be delivei’ed to the highest bidder. But it is to be 
observed, that a certain portion onlp of the p7(rchase monep u 
to he laid dovm A period of twelve yeai's is to be given for 
the pa\ imuit of the test. The ])hilosophie purchasers are 20 
therefore, on payment of a sort of fine, to be put instantly 
into ])ossession of the estate. It becomes in some respects a 
sort of gift to them ; to be held on the feudal tenure of zeal 
to the new establishment. Thi.s })roject is evidently to let in 
a body of juirchasers without money. The consequence will 
be, that these purchasers, or rather grantees, will pay, not 
only from the rents jis they accrue, which might as well be 
received by tlu' state, but from the spoil of the materials of 
biiildings, from waste in woods, and from whatever money, 
by hands habituated to the gripings of usury, they can wring 30 
from the miserable peasant. He is to be delivered over to 
the mercenary and arbitrary discretion of men, who will be 
stimulated to every species of extortion by the growing 
demands on the growing })rofits of an estate held under the 
precarious settlement of a new political system. 
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When all the frauds, inn>ostures, violences, rapines, burnings, 
murders, confiscations, comjndsory ])apiT currencies, and evei y 
description of tyraniiy and cruelty employed to bring about 
and to u])hold this revolution, liavc tlieir natural elfect, that 
is, to shock the moral sentiments of all virtuous and sober 
minds, the abettoi’s of this philosophic system immediately 
strain their throats in a declamation against the old monarch- 
ical government of France. When they have rendered that 
deposed jiower suflicaently black, tliey then proceed in argu- 
10 ment,as if all those whodisa])prove of their new abuses, must 
of course be })art isans of tlu; old ; that those who repi obate 
their crude and violent schemes of liberty ought to be treated 
as advocates for servitude. T admit that their necessities do 
compel them to this base and cont(‘m})tible fraud. Nothing 
can reconcile men to their })rocecM]ings and projects but the 
supposition that there is no third optioii bc tweiai them, and 
some tyranny as odi<ms as can be furnished by the records of 
history, or by the invention of poets. This prattling of theirs 
hardly deserves the name of sophistry. It is nothing but 
20 plain impudence. Have those gentlenlen never heard, in the 
whole circle of tlie worlds of theory and practice, of any thing 
between the despotism of the monarch and the desj)otism of 
the multitude ? Have they never heard of a monarchy 
directed by laws, controlled and balanced by the great here- 
ditary wealth and hereditary dignity of a nation ; and both 
again controlled by a judicious* check from tlie reason and 
feeling of the people at large acting by a suitable and per- 
manent organ ? Is it then impossible that a man may be 
found who, without criminal ill intention, or pitiable 
30 absurdity, shall prefer such a mixed and tempered govern- 
ment to either of the extremes ; and who may repute that 
nation to be destitute of all wisdom and of all virtue, which, 
having in its choice to obtain such a government with ease, 
or rather to confirm it when actually possessed^ thought proper 
to commit a thousand crimes, and to subject their country to 
a thousand evils, in order to avoid it? Is it then a truth so 
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universally ackiiowledjiJed, that a pure democracy is the only 
tolerable form into which human society can be thrown, that 
a man is not permitted to hesitate about its merits, without 
the suspicion of being a friend to tyranny, that is, of being a 
foe to mankind 'I 

I do not know under what description to class the present 
ruling authority in France. It affects to be a pure democracy, 
though I think it in a direct train of becoming shortly a mis- 
chievous and ignoble oligarchy, lint for the present I admit 
it to be a eoidrivaiicc of the nature and effect of what it pre- 10 
tends to. I re])robate no form of government merely upon 
abstract principles. There may be situations in whicli the 
purely democratic form will beconu^ necessary. There may 
be some (very few, and very particularly circ'umstanced) where 
it would be ch'arly (h‘sirable. This T <lo not take to be the 
case of Fiance, or of any other great country. Until now, 
ye have seen no examples of considerable democracies The 
ancients were better acquainted with them. Not being 
wholly unread in the authors, wdio had seen the most of those 
constitutions, and wl>b best understood them, I cannot help 20 
concurring with their opinion, that an absolute democracy, 
no more than absolute monarchy, is to be reckoned among 
the h‘gitimate forms of government. They think it rather 
the corruption and degeneracy, than the sound constitution 
of a republic. If I recollect rightly, Aristotle observes, that 
a democracy has many striking points of resemblance with a 
tyranny.* Of this I am certain, that in a democracy, the 

* When I wrote tbivs I quoted from memory, after many years had 
elapsed from my reading the passage. A learned friend has found it, 
and it is as follows : 

T6 rb avrb, Kal 6,iJL(f>u} deawoTiKa tu>v ^eXTtbvuVy kolI rb. \lrr}<pi(T- 
/iara, iberirep cks'l rb irndy/xaTa' Kai 6 drffiayorybs Kal b K6Xa^, ol avrol 
Kal dvoKoyov' Kal gdXicrra CKarepoL wap' iKar^poLS iVxcoccrtj', oi pibv 
KoXanes wapa Tvpdvpois, ol di drjjuayuryol wapb rois dTjjuois rofs roiovToit. — 

‘The ethical character is the same; both exercise despotism over the 
better class of citizens ; and decrees are in the one, what ordinances 
and arrets are in the other : the demagogue too, and the court favour- 
ite are not unfrecmently the same identical men, and always bear a 
close analogy ; and these have the principal power, each in their re- 
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majority of the citizens is (;af)able of exorcisiiiif tlic loost 
cruel oppressions upon the minority, wheiK'vcr strong divi- 
sions prevail in that kind of ])olity, as lliey often must ; and 
that oppression of the minority will extend to far grc^ater 
numbers, and will be carried on with nnieh greater fury, than 
can almost evei' be apprehended from the <loniinion of a single 
sceptre. In such a popular persecution, individual sufferers 
are in a much more d(‘ph)rable condition than in any otht'r. 
Under a cruel ])rince they have the balmy compassion of man- 
10 kind to assuage tlu' smart of their wounds ; they have th(‘ 
plaudits of the ])eo})le to animate theii- generous constancy 
under their sufferings : but those who are subjectcal to 
wrong under multitudes, are deprived r)f all exteiaial consola- 
tion. They seem deserted by mankind ; overi)owered by a 
conspiracy of theii* whole species. 

But admitting democracy not to hav(‘ that inevitable 
tendency to party tyranny, which I suppose it to have, and 
admitting it to possess as much good in it when unmixed, as 
[ am sure it possesses when compound(Ml with other forms ; 
20 does monarchy, on its pai-t, contain not}iing at all to rf'com- 
mend it ? T do not ofbm quote Bolingbrok(‘, nor liave his 
works in general left any ])ermanent inqiression on my mind. 
ITe is a presumptuous and a sufierlicial writer. But be has 
one observation, which, in my opinion, is not wdthout depth 
and solidity. He say.s, that he prefers a monarchy to other 
governments ; because you can better ingraft any description 
of republic on a monarchy than any thing of monarchy iqion 
the rej)ublican forms. 1 think him perfectly in the right. 
The fact is so historically ; and it agiees well with the 
30 speculation. 

I know how easy a topic it is to dwell on the faults of 
departed greatness. By a revolution in the state, the fawn- 
ing sycophant of yesterday is converted into the austere 

apective forms of government, favourites with the absolute monarch, 
and demagogues with a people such as I have described. ’ Arist. Politic, 
lib. iv. cap. 4. 
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-critic of the present l/our. Ihit steady indepeiiflent minds, 
when they have an object of so serious a concern to mankind 
as government iindeT- their contemplation, will disdain to 
assume the pai't of satirists and declaimers. Tljey will judge 
of human institutions as they do of human eharacters. They 
will sort out the good from the evil, which is mixed in mortal 
institutions as it is in mortal men. 

Vour government in France, though usually, and I think 
justly, rejmted the best of the unqualified or ill-qualified 
monarehies, was still full of abuses. These abuses aceumu- 10 
lated in a lengtii of time, as they must accumulate in every 
monarchy not undej- the constant inspection of a popular 
representative. I am no stranger to the faults and defects of 
the subverted government of France ; and I think I am not 
inclined by nature or policy to make a panegyric upon any 
thing which is a just and natural object of censure. Rut the 
(piestion is not now of the vices of that monarchy, but of its 
existence. Is it then true, that the French government was 
such as to be incapable or und(‘serving of refoi ni ; so that it 
was of ab.sohite nece.«>ity the wdiole fabric sliould be at once 20 
pulled dowui, and the area cleared for the erection of a 
theoretic experimental edifice in its place ? All France was 
of a diflerent opinion in the beginning of the year 1789. 
The instructions to the reprcvsentatives to the states-general, 
from evei’v district in that kingdom, were filled with projects 
for the reformation of that government, without the remotest 
suggestion of a design to destroy it. Had such a design 
been then even insinuated, I believe there would have been 
but one voice, and that voice for rejecting it with scorn and 
horror. Men have been .sometimes led by degrees, some- 30 
times hurried into things, of ivhich, if they could have seen 
the whole together, they never would have permitted the 
most remote approach. When those instructions w^ere given, 
there was no question but that abuses existed, and that they 
demanded a reform ; nor is there now. In the interval 
between the instructions and the revolution, things changed 
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their shape ; and in consequence of tliat change, the true* 
question at present is, Whether those who would have 
reformed, or those who have destroyed, are in the right ? 

To hear some men speak of the late monarcliy of France, 
you would imagine that they were talking of Persia bleeding 
under the ferocious sword of Tiehmas Kouli Khan ; or at 
least describing the barbarous anarcdiic des})otism of Turkey, 
where the finest countri(‘s in the most genial climates in the 
world are wasted by peace more than any countries have 
10 been worried by war ; where arts are unknown, where 
manufactures languish, where science is extinguished, where 
agriculture decays, where the human race itself melts away 
and perishes under the eye of the observer. Was this the 
case of France ? 1 have no way of determining the question 
but by a reference to facts. Facts do not supj>ort this 
resemblance. Along with much evil, there is some good in 
monarchy itself ; and some corrective to its evil, from 
religion, from laws, from manners, from o})inions, the French 
monarchy must have received ; which rendered it (though by 
20 no means a free, and therefore by no means a good constitu- 
tion) a despotism rather in appearance than in reality. 

Among the standards upon which the effects of govern- 
ment on any country are to be estimated, 1 must consider 
the state of its population as not the least certain. No 
country in which pojmlation flouri.shes, and is in progressive 
improvement, can be under a very mischievous government. 
About sixty years ago, the Intendants of the generalities of 
France made, with other matters, a report of the population 
of their several districts. 1 have not the books, which are 
30 very voluminous, by me, nor do I know where to procure 
them (1 am obliged to speak by memory, and therefore the 
less positively) but I think the population of France was by 
them, even at that period, estimated at twenty-two millions of 
souls. At the end of the last century it had been generally 
calculated at eighteen. On either of these estimations 
France was not ill-peopled. Mr. Necker, who is an authority 
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for his own time at leasi (iqual to tlie Intendants for theirs, 
reckons, and upon apparently sure principles, the people of 
France, in the year 1780, at twenty-four millions six hundred 
and seventy thousand. But was this the ])rohal)le ultimate 
term under the old establishment? Dr. Price is of o])inion, 
that the growth of population in France was by no means at 
its acme in that year. 1 certainly defer to Dr. Price’s authority 
a good deal more in these sp(*eulations, than 1 do in his 
general j)olitics. This gentleman, taking ground on Mr. 
Necker’s data, is very confident, that since the period of 10 
that minister’s calculation, the French jjopulation has 
increased rapidly : so rapidly that in the year 1789 he will 
not consent to rat(‘ the people of that kingdom at a lower 
number than thirty millions. After abating much (and 
much I think ought to be abated) from the sanguine calcula- 
tion of Dr. Price, I have no doubt that the population of 
France did increase considerably during this later })ei‘iod : 
but su])posing that it increased to nothing nioi’e th^n will 
be sufficient to complete the 24,070,090 to 25 millions, still a 
population of 25 millioys, and that in an increasing progress, 20 
on a spar e of about twenty -seven thousand square leagues, is 
immense. It is, for instance, a good deal more than 
the proportional population of this island, or even 
than that of England, the best-peo])led part of the united 
kingdom. 

It is not universally true, that France is a fertile country. 
Considerable tracts of it are barren, and labour under other 
natural disadvantages. In the portions of that territory, 
where things are more favourable, as far as I am able to 
discover, the numbers of the people correspond to the 3o 
indulgence of nature.* The Generality of Lisle (this I 
admit is the strongest example) upon an extent of 404| 
leagues, about ten years ago, contained 734, 600 souls, which 
is 1772 inhabitants to each square league. The middle term 

* De I’Administration des Finances de la France, par Mens. Necker, 
vol. i. p. 288 . 
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for the l est of France in about 900 inhabitants to the same 
admeasurement. 

I do not attrd)ute this population to the de])osed ii^overn- 
ment ; because T do not like to compliment the contrivances 
of men, with what is due in a great degree to the bounty of 
Providence. Hut that decried government could not have 
obstructed, most probably it favoured, the operation of those 
(vauses (whatever they were) whether of nature in the soil, or 
habits of industiy among lln* people, Avdiicb has produced 
10 so large a number of th(‘ spec ies throughout that whole 
kingdom, and exhibited in some* particulai- places such 
prodigies of pojculation. I never will su})pose that fabric 
of a state to be the worst of all political institutions, which, 
liy ex])erience, is found to contain a j)rinciple favourable 
(however latent it may be) to the increase of mankind. 

The wealth of a cauintry is another, and no contemptible 
standard, by whicdi we may judge whether, on the whole, a 
government be protecting or destructive. France far ex- 
ceeds England in the* multitude of her people ; but I appre- 
20 hend that her comparative wealth is rpuch inferior to ours ; 
that it is not so equal in the distribution, nor so ready in tbe 
circulation. T believe th(‘ difference in the form of the two 
governments to be amongst the causes of this advantage 
on the side of England. I speak of England, not of the 
whole British dominions ; which, if c()mj)ar(‘d with those of 
France, will, in some degree, vs^eaken the; comparative rate of 
wealth upon our side. But that wealth, which will not 
endure a comparison with the riches of England, may 
constitute a very respectable degren* of opulence. Mr. 
30 Necker’s book published in 1785,* contains an accurate 
and interesting collection of facts relative to public economy 
and to political arithmetic ; and his speculations on the 
subject are in general wise and liberal. In that work he 
gives an idea of the state of France, very remote from the 
portrait of a country whose government was a perfect 

* De TAdministration des Finances de la France, par M, Necker, 
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grievanrti, an al)solute admittinpf no cure but throngli 
the violent and niicertain remedy of a total revolution. He 
allirms, tliat from the year 17*2h* to tin; year 1784, there was 
coined at the mint of France, in the species of gold and 
silver, to the amount of about one bundled millions of 
pounds sterling.* 

It is inpx^ssible that Mi-. Necker slumld be mistaken in the 
amount of the bullion wliich has l)een coined in the mint. It 
is a matter of official n‘cor<l. The reasonings of this able 
financier, concfuning the (piantit\ of gold and silver which 10 
remained for circulation, when he wrote in 1785, that is 
about four years 1 adore the deposition ami imprisonment of 
the French King, are not of e(pial certainty ; but they are 
laid on gi-ounds so apparently .solid, that it i.s not ea.sy to 
r(‘fusi‘ a consrhuable degree of ass<‘nt to his c:ilculation. 

II(* calculates the lUhnemirv^ or what we call .'ipncic, then 
actually existing in Fh-ance, at about eight\ -eight millions of 
the same English inon<‘y. A great accumulation of wealth 
for one country, large as that country isl Mr. Necker was so 
far from considering J;his influx of wealth as likely to cease, 20 
when he wrote in 1785, that he presumes upon a future 
annual increase of two per <!ent. upon the money brought 
into Fh-anoe during the periods from whicli he computed. 

Some adequate cause mu.st have originally introduced all 
the money coined at its mint int(> that kingdoTu ; and some 
caiis(‘ as operative must have ke]>t at home, or returned into 
its bosom, such a vast flood of treasure as Mr. Necker 
calculates to i-cmain for domestic circulation. Suppose any 
r(‘asonable deductions from Mr. Necker's computation ; the 
remainder must still amount to an immense sum. Causes 30 
thu.s powerful to ac(pdie aiid to retain, cannot be found in 
discouraged industry, insecure property, and a positively 
destructive government. Indeed, when I consider the face 
of the kingdom of France ; the multitude and opulence of 
her cities ; the useful magnificence of her spacious high 
* Vol. iii. chap. 8 and chap. 9. 

K 
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i-oads and bridges ; tlie opportiinity'W her artificial canals 
and navigations opening the conveniences of maritime com- 
munication through a solid continent of so immense an 
extent ; when 1 turn my eyes to the stu])endou8 works of her 
ports and haibours, ami to hei- whole naval ap})aratus, 
whether for wai’ or trade ; when 1 bring before my view the 
number of her fortifications, constructed with so bold and 
masterly a skill, and made and maintained at so jirodigioiis a 
charge, ])resenting an armed front and impenetrable barrier 
10 to hcT enemies U])on evtoy side ; when 1 r(‘collert liow very 
small a part of that extensiv(‘ region is without cultivation, 
and to what complete pmfection the culture of many of tin' 
best productions of the earth have been brought in France ; 
when 1 rc'flect on the exccdlcmcc of her manufactures and 
fabiics, second to none but ours, ;ind in some ])articulars not 
second ; when 1 contcmiplate the grand foundations of 
charity, public and pri\'ate ; when I survey the state of all the 
arts that lieautifv and polish life ; when I reckon the men she 
has bred for extending hc'r fame in war, her able statc'smen, 
20 the multitude of her jirofound lawyer^ and theologians, her 
philosophers, her critics, her historians and anticpiaries, her 
poets, and her orators sacred and profane, T behold in all 
this something which awes and commands the imagination, 
whicdi chec^ks the mind c/ii the brink of precipitate and indis- 
criminate censure, and which demands, that we should very 
seriously examine', what and lu>w great ai’e tlui latent vices 
that could authorise us at once to level so spacious a fabric 
with the ground. 1 do not recognize, in this view of things, 
the des])otism of "Jhirkey. Nor do J dis(*(‘rn the character r)f 
30 a government, that has been, on tin* whole, so o})])ressive, or 
so corrupt, or so negligent, as to be utterly uidit for all 
reformation. I must think such a govtoiimcnt well deserved 
to have its excellencies heightened ; its faults corrected ; and 
its capacities improved into a British constitution. 

Whoever has examined into the proceedings of that de- 
posed government for several years back, cannot fail to have 
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observed, amidst tlie iiioonstaiicy and fluctuation natural to 
courts, an earnest endeavour towards the prosperity and 
improvement of tlie country ; he must admit, that it had long 
been employed, in some instances, wholly to remove, in 
many considerably to correct, the abusive practices and 
usages that had ])revailed in the state ; and that even the 
unlimited power of the sovereign over the persons of his 
subjects, inconsistent, as undoubtedly it was, with law and 
liberty, had yet b(;en every day growing more mitigated in 
the exercise. 80 far from refusing itself to reformation, that 10 
government was open, with a censurable degree of facility, to 
all sorts of ]»rojects and projectors on the subject. Rather 
too much countenance was given to the spirit of innovation, 
which soon was turned against those who fostered it, and 
ended in their ruin. It is but cold, and no very flattering 
justice to that fallen monarchy, to say, that, for many years, 
it tres])assed more by h'vity and want of judgment in several 
of its schemes, than fi’om any defect in diligence or in public 
spirit. To compaix'. the govcunrnent of France for the last 
fifteen or sixteen y<^irs with wdse and well-constituted 20 
establisiiments, during that, or during any ])eriod, is not to 
act with fairness. But if in point of ])rodigality in the ex- 
peniliturc' of money, or in point of rigour in the exercise of 
power, it be compared with any of the former reigns, 1 
bcli(?ve candid judges will give litth‘ credit to the good 
intentions of those who dwadl ])er])etually on the donations to 
favourites, or on the expenses of the court, or on the horrors 
of the Bastile in the reign of Louis the With.* 

WlietlicT' the system, if it deserves such a name, now built 
on tlu‘ ruins of that ancient monarchy, will be able to give a 30 
better account of the population and wealth of the country, 
which it has taken under its care, is a matter very doubtful. 

* The world is obliged to M. de Calonne for the pains ho has taken 
to refute the Bcandaloiis exaggerations relative to some of the royal 
expenses, and to detect the fallacious account given of pensions, for the 
wicked purpose of provoking the populace to all sorts of crimes. 
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Ii]ateafl of improving by the change, P apprehend that a long 
series of years must be told before it can recover in ai\y 
degree the eifecta of this philosophic revolution, and before 
the nation can be replaced on its former footing. If Dr. 
Price slionld think ht, a fe’w years hence, to favour us with an 
estimate of the jiojnilation of France, he will hardly be able to 
make up his tale of thirty millions of souls, as computed in 
178.9, or the assembler’s computatioi] of twenty -six millions of 
that year ; or even Mr. Necker’s tw(‘nty-live millions in 1789. 
10 I hear that there are considerable emigrations fiom France; 
and that many, quitting that voluptuous climate*, and that 
seductive Clrmin liberty, have taken refuge in the fi'o/am 
regions, and under the r>ritish des))otism, of Canada. 

In the ju'eseiit disa])pearance of coin, no ])erson could 
think it the same country, in which the ])i(*sent minister of 
the finances has been able to discover fourscort* millions 
sterling in s})ecie. From its geiu'ral as})ect one would 
conclude that it had b(‘(‘n for some time past under the 
special direction of the learned acad(‘micians of Ijaputa and 
20 Palnibarbi.* Already the population cf l^ii is has so declined, 
that Mr. Ntujker stated to the national assembly tlu* ])rovision 
to be made for its subsistence at a fifth less than what had 
formerly been found re([nisite.+ It is said (and 1 have iK'ver 
heard it contradicted) that an hundi’ed thousand ])eople are 
out of employment in that city, though it is bec'ome the seat 
of the imprisoned court and iiJltioiial assembly. Nothing, [ 
am credibly informed, can (‘.xceed the sho(;king and disgust- 
ing spectacle of mendicancy displayed in that ca])ital. In- 
deed, the votes of the national assembly lea\'e no doubt of 
30 the fact. They have lately apj minted a standing committee 
of mendicancy. They are contT'iving at once a vigorous 
police on this subject, and, for the fiist time, the imposition 

* See Gulliver’s Travels for the idea of countries governed by philo- 
sophers. 

+ M. de Calonne states the falling off of the po})ulation of Paris as 
far more considerable; and it may be so, since the i>eriod of Mr, 
Necker’s calculation. 
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of a tax to maintain thi poor, for whose present relief great 
sums appear on the face of the public accounts of the year.* 

In tlie mean time, the leaders of the legislative clubs and 
cotfee-houses are intoxicated with admiration at their own 
wisdom and ability. They s])eak with the most sovereign 
contem])t of the rest of the world. They tell the people, to 
comfort them in the rags with which they have clothed 
them, that they ai'e a nation of ]>hiloso])hers ; and, some- 
times, by all till' arts of fpiackisii parade, by sliew, tumult, 
and bustle, soiiK'times by the alarms of ])lots and iin asions, 10 
they attem])t to drown the cries of indigence, and to divert 
the eyes of the observc'r from the ruin and wj’etchedness of 


* Travaux do charito pour subvcuir 
au inaiKiuo <lc travail a Taris ot 
(laris les province's [ Kclicf works to 
supjily the want < f eiuployrnent 
in Taris mid the iirovinccsj . . 

Destruction <l»i vagabondage et do 
la iiicndicitc [For getting rid of 
vagrancy and incndicityj . . . 

Primes poui l importation do grains 
(Bounties on importation of grain] 
Dopenso*- relatives aux snbsistances, 
deduction fait des lecouvremcns 
([ui ont eu lieu [Expenses connec- 
ted witli grants-in-aid, making 
allowance: for recoveries that have 
been made] 


Liv. 

£ 

.S'. 

d. 

3,866,1)20 8 

;t- 161,121 

13 

4 

1,671,417 . 

. 69,642 

7 

6 

r»,671,lK)7 . 

. 236,329 

9 

2 


;iT871,7l)0 . . 1,601,324 11 8 


Total 


Liv. 7)1,082,034 2,128,418 1 8 


When I sent this book to the press I entertained some doubt con- 
cerning the nature and extent of the last article in the above accounts, 
which is only under a general head, without any detail. Since then 
I have K(‘en M. de Calonne s work. 1 must think it a great loss to me 
that 1 had not that advantage earlier. M. de Oalonne thinks this 
article to be on account of general subsistence: hut as he is not able 
to comprehend how so great a loss as upwards of £1,661,000 sterling 
could be sustained on the ditTerence between the price and the sale of 
grain, he seems to attribute the enormous head of charge to secret 
expenses of the revolution. I cannot say any thing positively on that 
subject. The reader is capable of judging, by the aggregate of these 
immense charges, on the state and condition of France ; and the sys- 
tem of public economy adopted in that nation. These articles of 
account produced no enquiry or discussion in the National Assembly. 
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the state. A brave people will ctTtainly prefer liberty, 
accompanied with a virtuous poverty, to a depraved and 
wealthy servitude. But before tlu^ price of comfort and 
opulence is paid, one ought to be pretty sure it is real liberty 
which is purchased, and that she is to be purchased at no other 
price. I shall always, however, consider that liberty as very 
equivocal in her appearance, which has not wisdom and 
justice for her companions; and does not lend prosperity and 
plenty in her train. 

10 The advocates for this revolution, not satisfied with exag- 
gerating the vic.es of their ancient governnu'iit, strike at the 
fame of their countiy itself, by painting almost all that could 
have attracted the attention of strangiu-s, 1 mean their 
nobility and their clergy, as objects of horror. If this were 
only a Hind, there had not been much in it. But it has 
practical consequences. Had your nobility and gentry, who 
formed the great body of your landed men, and the whole of 
your military ollicers, rescuubled those of (buniany, at the 
period when the Haiise-towns were neqf.'ssitated to confederate 

20 against the nobles in <lefence of their projKU'ty — had they 
been like the Orsini and Vitdli in Italy, who used to sally 
from their fortified dens to rob the trader and travcdler - had 
they been such as the Mamalukr.}^ in Egy]>t, or the Nnijres on 
the coast of Malabar, I do admit, that too critical an einjuiry 
might not be advisable into tli^* means of freeing the w orld 
from such a nuisance. The statues of Equity and Mercy 
might be veiled for a moment. The tenden'st minds, con- 
founded with the dreadful exigenci^ in whicth morality sub- 
mits to the suspension of its own rules in favour of its own 

30 principles, might turn aside whilst fraud and violence were 
accomplishing the destruction of a pretended nobility which 
disgraced whilst it persecuted human nature. The f)(^r8ons 
most abhorrent from blood, and treason, and arbitrary con- 
fiscation, might remain silent spectators of this civil war 
between the vices. 
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But did the privilege nobility who met under the king’s 
precept at Versailles, in 1789, or their constituents, deserve 
to be looked on as the Nay res or MamaluJces of this age, or as 
the Orshii and Vitelli of ancient times? If I had then asked 
the question, I should have passed for a madman. What have 
they since done that they were to be driven into exile, that 
their persons should be ]iunt(‘d about, nningled, and tortured, 
their families dispersed, their houses laid in ashes, that their 
order should be abolished, and the memory of it, if possi])le, 
extinguished, by ordaining them to change the very names by 10 
which they were usually known ? Read their instructions to 
th(‘ir re presen t'ctives. The}" breatlu' the spirit of liberty as 
warmly, and they recommend reformation as strongly, as any 
other order. Their privileges relative to contribution were 
voluntarily surrendered ; as the king, from the beginning, 
surrendered all pretence to a right of taxation, Upon a free 
constitution there was but one opinion in Franco. The abso- 
lute monarch}^ was at an end. It breatlu'd its last, without 
a groan, without struggle, without convulsion. All the 
struggh', all the disse?ision arose afterwards upon the prefer- 20 
ence of a despotic democracy to a government of reciprocal 
control. The triumph of the victorious party was over the 
princi[)les of a British constitution. 

1 have observed the afTectation, which, for many years past, 
has })revailed in Paris even to a degree perfectly childish, 
of idolizing the memory of your Henry tlie Fourth. If any 
thing could put one out of luimour with that ornament to the 
kingly character, it would ]>e this overdone style of insidious 
panegyric. The persons who liave worked this engine the 
movst busily, aic those who have ended their panegyrics in 30 
dethroning his successor and descendant ; a man, as good- 
natured at the least, as Henry the Fourth ; altogether as 
fond of his ])eople ; and who has done infinitely more to correct 
the ambient vices of the state than that great monarch did, or 
we are sure he ever meant to do. Well it is for his panegyrists 
that they have not him to deal with. For Henry of Navarre 
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was a resolute, active, and politic prhjce. He possessed in- 
deed liiiiiianity and mildness ; but an liumaiiity and 

mildness that never stood in the way of his interests. He 
never soii^dit to be loved without ])Utting himself first in a 
condition to be feared. He used soft langua^^e with deter- 
mined conduct. He assorted and maintained his authority 
in the j::^ross, and distributed his acts of concession only in the 
detail. He spent the income of his pi-ero^ative nobly ; Imt 
he took care not to break in upon the caj)ital ; nt'ver abandon- 
10 ing for a moment any of Uu.‘ claims, which he made uml(‘i' the 
fundamental laws, mtr sparing to shed the blood of tlutse who 
opposed him, often in the field, soim^tinies upon the scaflold. 
Because he kne.w how to mak(‘ his vii’tocs resp(*ctcd by the 
ungrateful, he has meribsl the ])i*aises of those whom, if they 
had lived in his time, he woidd have* shut u]) in tlu* Ha, stile, 
and brought to punishment along with the icgicidcs whom 
he hanged after he had famished Paris into a sui’]’end('r. 

If these panegyrists are in earnest in tlu'ii' admii'ation of 
Henry the Foui'tli, they must reniemb(ii', fhat they cannot 
20 think more highly of him, than he <ihd of the noblesse of 
France ; whose virtue, honour, courage, patriotism, and 
loyalty were his constant theim^ 

But the nobility of France are dt'generated since the days 
of Henry the Fourth. — This is possible. But it is moie than 
I can believe to be true in any great degree. I do not pre- 
tend to know France as correctly as some othei’s ; but J have 
endeavoured through my whole life to make myself acquainted 
with human nature : otherwise 1 should be unfit to take even 
my humble part in the .smwice of mankind. In that study 1 
30 could not pass by a vast portion of our nature, as it appeared 
modified in a country but twenty -four miles from the shore 
of this island. On my best observation, com}>ared with my 
best enquiries, I found your nobility for the greater j)art 
composed of men of an high spirit, and of a delicate sense of 
honour, both with regard to themselves individually, and 
with regard to their whole corps, over whom they kept, be- 
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yond what is coiDiiioii Ai other countries, a censorial eye. 
They were tolerably well bred ; very officif)iis, humane, and 
hospitable ; in their conversation frank and open ; with a 
good military tone ; ami rea.sonab]y tinctured with literature, 
particularly of the authors in their own language. Many had 
pretensions far above this description. 1 s]>eak of those who 
were generally met with. 

As to theii' Indiaviour to the inferior cla..s.se.s, they appeared 
to nn‘ to conii)ort themselves towards tluuii with good-nature, 
and with sorm'thing more nearlv approaching to familiarity, 10 
than is generally i)racti.sed with us in the intei'course between 
the highei' and lowei’ ranks of life. To sti ike any person, 
even in the most abject condition, was a thing in a maiimu’ 
unknown, and would be highly disgraceful. Instance's of 
other ill-treatment of the humble part of the community were 
rare ; and as t-o attacks made u])on the pro])e)’ty f>r the per- 
sonal liberty of the c<unmons, I m'Vej- heard of any whatso- 
ever from thci)} : nor, whilst the laws wen* in vigoui' under 
the ancic'iit govei'iiment, would such tyranny in subjects have ' 
luHMi peiinitted. As nyen of laiide<l estat<‘s, I had no fault to 20 
fiml with their conduct, though much to ie])rehend, and much 
to wish chang('d, in many of tin* old tenures. Where the 
letting (»f theii' land was by rent, I could not discover that 
their agreenu'iits with their farme.is were opjuessive ; nor 
wli(U) they were in partneiship witli the farmer, as often was 
the case, have 1 heard that the_\ had taken the lion’s share. 
The proportions seemed not inecpiitable. There might be 
exceptions ; but certainly they were exceptions only. I have 
no l eason to believe that in these resjiects the landed noblesse 
of France were worse than the landed gentry of this country; 30 
certainly in no resjiect more vexatious than the landholders, 
not noble, of tlnur own nation. In cities the nobility had no 
manner of jiower ; in the country very little. You know, 

Sir, that much of the civil government, and the police in the 
most essential parts, was not in the hands of that nobility 
which presents itself first to our consideration. The revenue, 
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the system and collection of whichtwere the most grievous 
parts of the French (xovcrnmciit, was not administered by 
the men of the sword ; nor were they answerable for the 
vices of its principle, or the vexations, where any such existed, 
in its management. 

Denying, as I am well warranted to do, that the nobility 
had any considerable share in the f)])pression of the people, 
in cases in which real oppression existed, I am ready to admit 
that they were not without considerable faults and errors, 
10 A foolish imitation of the worst part of the manners of Eng- 
land, wliich impaired their natural character without substi- 
tuting in its place what perhaps they meant to co])y, has 
certainly rendered them worse than formerly the}' were. 
Habitual dissoluteness of manners continued beyond the 
j)ardonable period of life, was more common amongst them 
than it is with us ; and it reigned with the h^ss hope of remedy, 
though possibly with something of less mis(;hief, l)y being 
covered with more exterior decorum. They countenanced too 
* much that licentious philosojdiy which has helped tobi'ingon 
20 their ruin. There was another eria^i- amongst them more 
fatal. Those of the commons, who a})proached to or exceeded 
many of the nobility in point of wealth, were not fully ad- 
mitted to the rank and estimation which wealtli, in reason 
and good policy, ought to bestow in (‘very country ; though I 
think not equally with that of other nobility. The two kinds 
of aristocracy were too punctiliously kept asunder ; less so, 
however, than in Germany and some other nations. 

This se})aration, as 1 have already taken the liberty of 
suggesting to you, 1 conceive t-o be one principal clause of 
30 the destruction of the old nobility. The military, jjai’ticularl}', 
was too exclusively reserved for men of family. But after 
all, this was an error of opinion, which a conflicting opinion 
would have rectified. A permanent assembly, in which the 
commons had their share of power, would soon abolish what- 
ever was too invidious and insulting in these distinctions ; 
and even the faults in .the morals of the nobility would have 
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been probably correcteii by the greater varieties of occupa- 
tion and pursuit to which a constitution by orders would 
have given rise. 

All this violent cry again.st the nobility I take to be a 
mere work of art. To be honoured and even privileged by 
the laws, opinions, and inveterate^ usages of our country, 
growing out of the }>rejudice of ages, has nothing to provoke 
horror and indignation in any man. Even to be too 
tenacious of those privileges, is not absolutely a crime. 
The strong struggle in every individual to })resei ve posses- 10 
sion of what he has found to belong to him and to rlistin- 
guish him, is -uie of the securities against injustice and 
despotism ■ implanted in our nature. It operates as an 
instinct to secure ])roperty, and to preserve comniunities in a 
settled state. What is there to shock in this ? Nobility is a 
graceful ornament to the civil order. It is the Corinthian 
capital of polish (‘d society. Onmes boni nohilitati se7)ipc?' 
favemm [o// antong us u'ho ore good 7)}en ohrays support 
nohility\ was the saying of a wise and good man. It is* 
indeed one sign of a liberal and benevolent mind to incline 29 
to it Nv’ith some sort of ])artial propensity. Tie feels no 
ennobling principle in his own heart who wishes to level all 
the artificial institutions which have been adopted for giving 
a body to oj)inion, and ])ernianence to fugitive esteem. It 
is a sour, malignant, envious disposition, without taste for 
the reality, or for any image or re]>resent«’ition of virtue, that 
sees with joy the unmerited fall of what had long flourished 
in splendour and in honour. I do not like to see any thing 
destroyed ; any void produced in society ; any ruin on the 
face of the land. It was therefore with no disappointment 30 
or dissatisfaction that my enquiries and observation did not 
present to me any incorrigible vices in the noblesse of 
France, or any a})use which could not be removed by a 
reform very short of abolition. Your noblesse did not , 
deserve punishment ; but to degrade is to punish. 
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It was with the same satisfaction I found that the result of 
my enquiry concerning your clergy was not dissiiuilar. It is 
no sootliing news to my ears, that great bodies of men are 
incurably corru])t. It is not with much credulity 1 listen to 
any, when they speak evil of those whom tlu'v are going to 
plunder. 1 rather suspect that vices are feigned oi* exag- 
gerated, when ])rolit is looked for in theii* ])uiiis]iment. An 
enemy is a bad witness ; a robber is a worse. Voices and 
abuses there were undoubtedly in that oid('r, and must 
10 be. It was an old establishment, and not frecjuently 
revised. But I saw no crimes in the in(li\i(luals that 
merited conliscation of their sul)stance, nor those cruel 
insults and degradations, and that unnatural ])erseciition 
which has been substituted in the ])lac(' of meliorating 
reguL'ition. 

If theie had been any just cause for this new j’cligions 
pers(‘cution, the atheistic libelh'rs, who a(‘t as trunip(‘ters to 
animate the ])opulace to plundei*, do not lov(' any body so 
mucli as not to dwdl with (MunjdaceiK^e on the vices of tlui 
20 existing cleigy. This they have not 4one. They find them- 
selves oldiged to rake into the histojies of foriiuT ages 
(which they have ]‘ansa(hed with a malignant and pi'otligate 
industry) for (wcu-y instance of opj)ression and ]a‘rs(‘cution 
which has been made b\ that body or in its favo)ur, in f>rder 
to justify, ui)on very iniquitous, because very illogical 
principles of retaliation, their-*own pers('.cutions, and their 
own cruelties. After destroying all other genealogies and 
family distinctions, they invent a sort of ]»edigree of crimes. 
It is not very just to chasti.se men for tin* ollences of their ^ 
30 natural ancestors ; but to take the fiction of ancestr)' in a 
corporate sueex’-ssion, as a ground for ])unisliing men who have 
no relation to guilty acts, except in names and general 
descriptions, is a sort of refinement in injustice belonging to 
the yihilosophy of this enlightened age. The assembly 
punishes men, many, if not most, of whom abhor the violent 
conduct of ecclesiastics in former times as much as their pre- 
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sent peraecutors can dc‘j and who would be as loud and as 
stroll" in the exjiression of that sense, if they were not well 
aware of the ])urposes for which all this declamation is 
employed. 

(yorporate bodies are immortal for tin; good of the 
members, but not for their punishment. Nations themselves 
are such corporations. As well might we in England think 
of waging inexjiiable war ujion all Frenchmen for the evils 
which they hav(‘ brought upon us in the seveial periods of 
oiir mutual hostilities. Y<*u might, on your part, think 10 
yourselves justified in falling upon all Englishmen on account 
of the unparallehal calamities brought upon the })eople of 
France by tlu' unjust invasions of our Henries and our 
Edwards. Indeed we should be mutually justified in this 
exterminatoiy war u])on each other, full as much as you are 
in tlie unprovoked jiersecution of your jiresent countrymen, 
on account of tlu' conduct of men of the same name in other 
times. 

We do not diaw the moral lessons we might from history. 

On the contrary, without care it may be used to vitiate our 20 
minds and to desti’oy our hap])iness. In history a great 
volume is unroll(‘(l for our instruction, drawing the materials 
of future wisdom from the past errors and infirmities of 
mankind. It may, in the pei version, serve for a magazine, 
furnishing ofiensive and defensive weajions for parties in 
chun^h end state, and sup])ly the. means of keeping alive, or 
reviving dissensions and animosities, and adding fuel to civil 
fury. History consist.s, for the greater part, of the miserks 
brought upon the worltl by pride, ambition, avarice, revenge, 
lust, sedition, hypocrisy, ungoverned zeal, and all the train 30 
of disorderly ap])etites, which shake the juiblic with the 
same 

‘ troublous storms that toss 

The private state, and render life unsweet.’ 

These vices are the cames of those storms. Religion, morals, laws, 
prerogatives, privileges, liberties, rights of meji, arethepretejrtd. 
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The pretexts are always found in some specious appearance 
of n real ^ood. You would not secure men from tyranny 
and sedition, by rooting ont of the mind the princi])les to 
which these fraudulent pretexts apply ! Tf you did, you 
would root out every thing tliat is valuable in the' liuinan 
breast. As these are the pretexts, so the ordinary actors 
and instruments in great public evils are kings, priests, 
magistrates, senates, parliaments, national assemblies, 
judges, and captains. You would not cure the evil by 
10 resolving, that there should be no more nionaichs, nor 
ministers of state, nor of the gospel ; no interj)reters of 
law ; no general oflicers ; no public councils. N'ou might 
change the names. The things in some shu]»e must remain. 
A certain quantum [amount^ of ]><>wer must always exist in 
the community, in some hands, and under some appellation. 
Wise men will ap|)ly tlieir i-cmedies to vices, not to names ; 
to the causes of evil which are permanent, not to the occa- 
sional organs by which they act, an<l the transitory modes in 
which they ap})ear. Otherwise you will be wise historically, 
20 a fool in [)ractice. Seldom have tw<Jrages the same fashion 
in their pretexts and the same modes of mischief. Wicked- 
ness is a litth; more inventive. Whilst you are discussing 
fashion, the fashion is gone by. The very same vi(.‘e assumes 
a new body. The spirit transmigrates ; and, far from losing 
its principle of life by the change of its appearance, it is 
renovated in its new organs with the fresh vigour of a 
juvenile activity. It walks abroad ; it continues its ravages, 
whilst you are gibbeting the carcas.s, or demolishing the 
tomb. You are teiri tying yourself with ghosts and a]>pari- 
30 tions, whilst your house is the haunt of robbers. It is thus 
with all those, v/lio, attending only to the shell and husk of 
history, think they are waging war with intolerance, ])ride, 
and cruelty, whilst, under colour of abhorring the ill principles 
of antiquated parties, they are authorizing and feeding 
the same odious vices in different factions, and perhaps in 


worse. 
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Your citizens of Paris 'formerly had lent themselves as the 
ready instruments to slaughter the followers of Calvin, at 
the infamous massacre of St. Bartholomew. What should 
we say to those who could think of retaliating on the Paris- 
ians of this day the abominations and horrors of that time ? 
They are indeed brought to abhor that massacre. Ferocious 
as they are, it is not difficult to make them dislike it; be- 
cause the politicians ami fashionable teachers have no interest * 
in giving their passions exactly the same direction. Still’ 
however they find it their interest to keep the same savage 10 
dispositions alive. It was but the other day that they caused 
this very massacre to be acted on the stage for the diversion 
of the descendants of those who committed it. In this 
tragic farce they produced the (Ordinal of Lorraine in his 
robes of function, ordering general slaugliter. Was this 
s])ectacle intended to make the Parisians abhor persecution, 
and loathe the effusion of blood ?— No, it was to teach them 
to persecntc tlieir own pastors ; it was to excite them, by 
raising a disgust and liorror of their clergy, to an alacrity in 
liuiiting down to desti uction an order, which, if it ought to 20 
exist at all, ought to exist not only in safety, but in rever- 
ence. It was to stimulate their cannibal appetites (which 
one would think had been gorg(‘d suffieiently) by variety and 
sea.soiiiiig ; and to ((uicken them to an alertness in new 
murders and massacres, if it should suit the purpose of the 
(inises of the day. An assembly, in A\hicli sat a multitude 
of priests and ])relate.s, was obliged to sufi’er this indignity at 
its door. The author was not smit to the gallics, nor the 
{dayers to tlu‘ liouse of correetioii. Not long after this 
exhibition, (hose players eanie bu ward to the assem1)ly to 30 
claim the rites of tlmt vt‘ry religion which they had <lared to 
expose, and to sliew their })rostituted faees in the senate, 
whilst the arehbisliop of Paris, whose function was known to 
his people only by his prayers and benedictions, and his 
wealth only by his alms, is forced to abandon his house, and 
to fly from his flock, as from ravenous wolves, because, 
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truly, ill the six teen tli century, the i^-ardinal of Lorraine was 
a rebel and a murderer.^ 

Such is the effect of the perversion of history, by those, 
who, for the same nefarious purjioses, have perverted every 
other part of learning. But those who will stand upon that 
elevation of reason, which places centuries under our eye, 
and brings things to th(‘ true point of comparison, which 
obscures little names, and effaces tin* colours of little [larties, 
and to which nothing can ascend but the spii’it and moral 
10 quality of human actions, will say to the teachers of the 
Palais Royal, ‘ The hJardinal of Lorraine was tin* murdenn’ 
of the sixteenth century, you have the glory of being the 
murderers in the eighteenth ; and this is the only difference 
iTi'tween you.’ But histoiy, in the nineteenth century, bettei* 
understood, and better em])loyed, will, 1 trust, teach a 
civilized j)()steritv to abhor the misdeeds of bot-h these 
barbarous ages. It will teach future j)riests and magistrates 
not to retaliate upon the speculative and inactive atheists of 
future times, the enormities committed by the present practi- 
20 cal zealots and furious fanatics of that^wretched error, which, 
in its quiescent stab', is moi'e than ])iinish(‘d, wln'iiever it is t 
embraced. It will teach posterity not to makt* wai' upon 
either religion oi' j)hiloso])hy, for the abuse* which the hypo- 
ci’ites of both have made of the two most valuable ble.ssings 
conferred upon us by the bounty of the universal Patron, 
who in all things (‘ininently favvurs and ] noted s the race of 
man. 

If your clergy, or any clergy, should shew themselves 
vicious beyond the fair bounds allowed to human infirmity, 

30 and to those professi(jnal faults which can hardly be separ- 
ated from professional virtues, though their vi(;es never caii;^ 
countenance the exercise of o])])ression, 1 do admit, that 
they would naturally have the effect of abating very much 
of our indignation against the tyrants wlio exceed measure 

^ This is on a supposition of the truth of this story, but he was not 
in France at the time. One name serves as well as another. 
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and justice in their puniahnient. 1 can allow in clergymen, 
through all their divisions, some teiiacioiisiiess of their own 
opinion ; some overflowings of zeal for its ]')ropagation ; 
some predilectioii to their own state and office ; some attach- 
ment to the interest of their own cor])S ; some preference to 
those who listen witli docility to their doctrines, beyond 
tl)ose wIh) scorn and deride them. 1 allow all this, l)ecause 
T am a man who have to deal with men, and who would not, 
through a violence of toleration, run into the greatest of all 
intolerance. 1 must bear with intirmities until they fester 10 
into crimes. 

tindoubtedly, the natural progress of l4ie passions, from 
frailty to vice, ought to be prevented by a watchful eye and 
a firm hand. But is it true that the body of your cleigy had 
past those limits of a just allowance From the general 
style of your late publications of all sorts, one would be led 
to believe that your cleigy in France were a sojt of mon- 
sters ; an horrible composition of superstition, ignorance, 
sloth, fraud, avarice, and tyranny. But is this tnie ? Is it 
true, that the la})se of time, the cessatioti of conflicting 20 
interesis, the woeful experience of the evils resulting from 
jmrty rage, hav(‘ had no sort of influence gradually to melio- 
rate their minds ? Is it true, that they were daily renewing 
invasions on the civil power, troubling the domestic quiet of 
their country, and rendering the operations of its govern- 
ment feeble and precarious ? Is it true, that the clergy of 
our times have pres.sed down the laity with an iron hand, 
and were in all ])laces lighting up the fires of a savage per- 
secution Did they by every fraud endeavour to increase 
their estates ? Did they use to exceed the due demands on 30 
estates that were their own ‘i Or, rigidly screwing up right 
into wrong, did they convert a legal claim into a vexatious 
extortion ? When not possessed of power, were they filled 
with the vices of those who envy it ? Were they inflamed 
with a violent litigious s})irit of controversy? Goaded on with 
the ambition of intellectual sovereignty, were they ready to 
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fly in the face of all inagisti*acy, to flic chinches, to massacre 
the priests of other descriptions, to pull down altars, and to 
make their way over the ruins of subveited governments to 
an empire of doctrine, sometimes flattering, sometimes forc- 
ing the consciences of men from the jurisdiction of public 
institutions into a submission to their personal authority, 
beginning with a claim of liberty and ending with an abuse 
of power ? 

These, or some of these, were the vices objected, and not 
10 wholly without foundation, to several of the churchmen of 
former times, who belonged to the two gi eat parties which 
then divided and distracted Eui-ope. 

If there was in France, as in other countries there visibly 
is, a great abatement, rather than any increase of these vices, 
inStead of loading the })resent clergy with the crimes of 
other men, and the odious character of other times, in 
common equity they ought to be praised, encouraged, 
and supported, in their departure from a spirit which 
disgraced their pi-edecessors, and for having assumed a 
20 temper of mind and manners more suitable to their sacred 
function. 

When my occasions took me into France, towards th(‘ 
close of the late reign, the clergy, undei' all their forms, 
engaged a considerable part of my curiosity. So far from 
finding (except from one set of men, not then very numerous, 
though very active) the comijiaints and dis(M)ntents against 
that body, Avhich some publications had given me reason to 
expect, I perceived little or no jniblic or private uneasiness 
on their account. On further examination, I found the 
30 clergy in general, persons of moderate minds and decorous 
manners ; I include the seculars, and the regulars of both 
sexes. I had not the good fortune to know great many of 
the parochial clergy ; but in general I received a perfectly 
good account of their morals, and of their attention to their 
duties. With some of the higher clergy I had a personal 
acquaintance ; and of the rest in that class, very good means 
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of iiiforruation. They viere, almost all of them, persons of 
noble birth. They resembled others of their own rank ; and 
where there was any difTerence, it was in their favour. They 
were more fully edu<‘.ated than the niililary noblesse ; so as by 
no means to disgrace their profession by ignorance, or by want 
of fitmvss for the exa'icise of their authority. They seemed 
to rn(\ beyond the cleiical character, liberal and open ; with 
the hearts of gentlemen, and men (d honour; neither insolent 
nor servile in their manners and conduct. They seemed to 
me rather ,a su})erior class ; a set of men, amongst whom 10 
you would not be surpi ised to lind a F^)ieIo)i. { saw among 
the clergy in Pans (many of the descrij)tion are not to be 
met with any where) men of great learning and candour ; 
and T had reason to believe*, that this descrijdion was lyt 
contined to Paris. What 1 found in othei' ]>laces, 1 know 
was accidental ; and thendore to be presumed a fair sam})le. 

I spent a f(‘w days in a ]>rovincial town, where, in the 
absence of the bishoj), I ]>as.s(‘d my evenings with three 
clergymen, his vicars-general, persons who would have done 
honour to anv church# They were all well-informed ; two 20 
of them of deep, general, and extensive erudition, ancient 
and modern, oriental and west(‘rn ; j)articidarly in their own 
profession. They had a more exttuisive knowledge of our 
Engli.sh divines than I expected ; and they eiitei'ed into 
the geiiius of those writers with a critical accuracy. One of 
ihese gentlemen is since dead, the Abbe I pay 

this tribute, without reluctance, to the memory of that 
noble, reverend, learned, and excellent })ersi)n : and I should 
do the same, with equal cheerfulness, to the merits of the 
others, who I believe are still living, if I did not fear to hurt 30 
those horn I am unable to serve. 

Some of these ecclesiastics of rank^ ai’e, by all titles, 
}>ei*sons deserving of general respect. They are deserving 
of gratitude from me, and from many English. If this letter 
should ever come into their hands, I hope they will believe 
there are those of our nation who feel for their unmerited 
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fall, and for the cruel confiscation cyf their fortunes, with no 
common sensibility. What 1 say of them is a testimony, as 
far as one feeble voice can go, wliicdi I owe to ti’uth. 
Whenever the question of this unnatural ])ersecution is con- 
cerned, I will pay it. No one shall prevent me from being 
just and grateful. The time is fitted for the dut)' ; and it is 
particularly becoming to show our justice and gratitude, 
when those who have deserved well of ns and of mankind 
are labouring under popular oblnfpiy and the ]jprsecutions of 
10 oppressive power. 

You had before your revolution about an hundred and 
twenty bisho])s. A few of them were men of eminent 
sanctity, and charity without limit. When we talk of the 
heroic, of course we talk of rare virtue. T believe the 
instances of emimmt depravity may be as rare amongst them 
as those of transcendent goodness. Exam})les of avarice 
and of licentiousness may be picked out., I do not (luestion 
it, by those who delight in the investigation which leads to 
such discoveries. A man, as old as 1 am, will not be 
20 astonished that several in every desc“i])tio]i, do not lead that 
perfect life of self-denial, with regard to wealth or to j)leasure, 
which is wished for by all, by some expected, but by none 
exacted with more rigour, than by those who arc the most 
attentive to their own interests, or the most indulgent to 
their own passions. When T was in France, I am certain 
that the number of vicious fPrelates was not great. Certain 
individuals among them not distinguishable for the regularity 
of their lives, made some amends for their want of the severe 
virtues, in their possession of the liberal ; and were endowed 
30 with qualities which made them useful in the church and 
state. I am told, that with few exceptions, Louis the Six- 
teenth had been more attentive to character, in his promo- 
tions to that rank, than his immediate predecessor ; and I 
believe, as some sj)irit of reform has prevailed through the 
whole reign, that it may be ti'ue. But the present ruling 
power lias shewn a disposition only to plunder the church. 
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It has punished all prelalies ; which is to favour the vicious, > 
at least in point of reputation. It has made a degrading 
pensionary estahliHlinient, to which no man of liberal ideas 
or liberal condition will destine his children. It must settle 
into the lowest classes of the people. As with you the 
inferior clergy are not numero\is enough for their duties ; as 
these duties are, beyond measure, minute and toilsome ; as 
you have hift no middle classes of clergy at their ease, in 
future nothing of science or erudition can exist in the 
Gallicaii church. To complete the project, without the 10 
least attention to the rights of patrons, tlie assembly has 
provided in futir e an elective clergy; an arrangement which 
will dr ive out of the clerical jri’ofession all men of sobriety ; 
all who can pretend to independence in tlieir function or 
their conduct : and which will thi'ow the whole direction of 
the public mind into the hands of a set of licentious, bold, 
crafty, factious, flattering wretches, of such condition and 
sucli habits of life? as will make their contemjrtible jrensions, 
in comparison of which the sti])end of an exciseman is 
lucrati^’e and honounJble, an object of low and illiberal 20 
intrigue. Those officers, whom they still call bishops, are to 
be elected to a provision comjmiatively mean, through the 
same arts, (that is, electioneering arts) by men of all religious 
tenets that are known oi* can be invented. The new law- 
givers have not ascertaintHl any thing whatsoever concerning 
their qualifications, relative either to doctrine f)r to morals ; 
no more than they have done with regard to the subordinate 
clergy ; nor does it ap})ear but that both the higher and the 
lower may, at their discretion, practise or preach any mode 
of religion or irreligion that they please. I do not yet see 30 
what the jurisdiction of bishops over their subordinates is to 
be ; or whether they are to have any jurisdiction at all. 

Ill short, Sir, it seems to me, that this new ecclesiastical 
establishment is intended only to be temporary, and prepara- 
tory to the utter abolition, under any of its forms, of the 
Christian religion, whenever the minds of men are prepared 
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for this last stroke against it, by tko acromplishineut of the 
plan for bringing its ministers into nni\ (‘i sal eontenijjt. They 
who will not believe, that tlie philosophieal fanatics who guide 
in these matters, have long entertained such a design, are 
utterly ignorant of their eharaeter and proceedings. These 
enthusiasts do not scriij)le to avow their opinion, that a state 
can subsist without any religion better than with one ; and 
that they are able to supply the place of any good which may 
be in it, by a ])roject. of their own— namely, by a sort of edu- 
10 cation they have i?nagined, foumhjd in a knowledge of the 
physical wants of men ; ju'ogressively carried to an enlightened 
self-interest, which, when Avell understood, they tell us will 
identify with an interest more mdarged and public. The 
scheme of this education has b(‘en long known. Of late they 
distinguish it (as they have got an entile new nomenclature 
of technical tinins) by the name of a Civic Eduratw%. 

I hope their partisans in England, (to whom 1 rather attri- 
bute very inconsiderate conduct than the ultimate object in 
this detestable design) will succeed neither in the pillage of 
20 the ecclesiastics, nor in the introdurtion of a princijile of 
popular election to our bisho])rics and ])arochial cures. This, 
in the present condition of the world, would be the last «jr- 
riiptionof the church ; the uttei’ ruin of the clerical character; 
the most dangerous shock that the state ever received through 
a misunderstood arrangeimuit of religion. I know well 
enough that the bishoprics .^nd cures, under kingly and 
seignoral patronage, as now they are in England, and as they 
have been lately in France, are sometimes acquired by un- 
worthy methods ; but the other ukkIc of ecclesiastical canvass 
30 subjects them iiifinitely more surely and more generally to all 
the evil arts of low ambition, which, operating on and through 
greater numbers, will produce mischief in proportion. 

Those of you who have robbed the clergy, think that they 
shall easily reconcile their conduct to all protestant nations ; 
because the clergy, whom they have thus plundered, degraded, 
and given over to mockery and scorn, arc of the Roman 
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Catholic, tliat of thei,^ oimi pretended persuasion. I have 
no doubt that some miserable bigots will l)e found here as 
well as elsewhere, who hate sects ainl parties different from 
their own, more than they love the substance of religion ; 
and who are more arigiy with those who differ from tliem in 
their particular jjlans and systems, than displeased with those 
who attack the foundation of our common hope. These men 
will write and sj^eak on the subject in the manner that is to 
be expected from their tem])er and character. Burnet says, 
that when he was in France, in the year 1()83, ‘the method 10 
which carried over the men of the finest j)arts to pojjeiy was 
thi.s — they brought themselves to doubt of the whole (diristian 
ndigion. When that was once done, it seemed a more in- 
different thing of what side or form they continued out- 
wardly.’ If this was then the ecclesiastic ]>olicy of France, it 
is what they have since but too much reason to repent of. 
They })referred atheism to a form of religion ])ot agreeable to 
their ideas. They succeeded in destroying that form ; and 
atheisTii has succeeded in destroying them. I can readily 
give credit to Burnet’i story ; becau.se I have observed too 20 
much of a similar spirit (for a little of it is ‘much too much’) 
amongst ourselves. The humour, however, is not general. 

The teachers who reformed our leligion in England bore 
no sort of resemblance to your present reforming doctors in 
Paris. Perhaps they were (like those whom they opposed) 
rather more than could be wi.sh(‘d under the influence of a 
party spirit ; but they were most sincere believers ; men of the 
most fervent and exalted juetv ; ready to die, as some of them 
did die, like true heroes in defence of their j)articular ideas f>f 
Christianity ; as they would with equal fortitude, and more 3() 
cheerfully, for that stock of general truth, fur the branches 
of which they contended with their blood. These men would 
have disavowed witli horror those wretches who claimed a 
fellowship with them upon no other titles than those of their 
having pillaged the persons with whom they maintained con- 
troversies, and their having despised the common religion, 
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for the purity of which they exerted themselves with a zeal, 
which unequivocally bespoke tlnnr highest reverence for the 
substance of that system which they wished to reform. Many 
of their descendants have retained the same zeal ; but, (as less 
engaged in (;onflict) with more modei’atioii. They do not for- 
get that justice and mercy are substantial parts of religion. 
Impious men do not recommend themselves to their com- 
munion by iniquity and cruelty towards any desci'iption of 
. .. their fellow creatures. 

10 We hear these new teachers continnallv boasting of their 
spirit of toleration. That those pcu’sons sliould tohn-ate all 
opinions, who think none to be of estimation, is a matter of 
small merit. Equal neglect is not im])artial kindness. The 
specdes of benevolence, which arises from contem])t, is no true 
charity. There are in England abundance of mtui who tolerate 
in the true spirit of toleration. They think the dogmas of 
T'eligion, though in dilierent degrees, are all of moment ; and 
that amongst them there is, as amongst all things of value, a 
just ground of j)reference. They favour, therefore, and tluy' 
20 tolerate. They tolerate, not because they despise opinions, 
but because they respect justic^e. They would reverently and 
affectionately protefd> all religions, because they love and 
venerate the great princij)le uj>on which all agrt'e, and the 
great object to which they are all dirtK-ted. They bt'gin more 
and more ])lainly to discern, that we have all a common 
cause, as against a common enemy. They will not be so mis- 
led by the sjhrit of faction, as not to distinguish what is done 
in favour of their subdivision, from those acts of hostility, 
which, through some ])articular description, are aimed at the 
30 whole corps, in which they themselves, under another de- 
nomination, are included. It is im])ossible for me to say what 
may be the character of every description of men amongst us. 
But I s})eak for the greater part ; and for them, I must tell 
you, that sacrilege is no part of their doctrine of good works ; 
that, so far from calling you into their fellowship on such 
title, if your professors are admitted to their communion, they 
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must carefully conceal their doctrine of the lawfulness of the 
proscription of innocent men ; and that thiy must make 
restitution of all stolen c^oods whatsoever. Till then they are 
none of ours 

You may suppose that we do not ap])rove your confiscation 
of the revenues of bishops, and deans, and chai)ters, and 
parocliial clerg}^ poss(‘sain" independ(‘nt estates arising from 
land, because we have the sam(‘ sort of establishment in Eng- 
land. That ol)jeetion, you will .say, cannot hold as to the con- 
fiscation of the goods (►! monks and nuns, and the abolition of 10 
their oi'der. It is ti ue, that this ])artieular part of your general 
confiscation do(‘s not affect England, as a ])recedent in point: 
but the reason ap})lies ; and it go(*s a great way. The long 
parliament confiscated the lands of < leans and chapters in 
hjiiglaiid on the sam(‘ id(‘as upon which your assembly set to 
sale the lands of the monastic oirh'rs. But it is in the prin- 
ciple of injustice that the daiigm- lies, and not in the descrip- 
tion of persons on whom it is fii*st exercised. I see, in a 
country very near us, a course of policy pursuetl, which sets 
justice, the common ciAicern of mankind, at defiance. With 20 
the national assemldy of France, possession is nothing ; law 
and usage are nothing. 1 see the national assembly openly 
rejirobate the doctrine of ])rescription, which one of the 
greatest of their own lawyers* tells us, with great truth, is a 
part of the law of nature. He tells us, that the positive 
aaceVtainment of its limits, and its security from invasion, 
were among tlie causes for which civil .society itself has been 
instituted. If prescription be once sliaken, jio sjiecies of 
property is secure, when it once becomtcs an object large 
enough to temjit the cupidity of indigent power. I see a 30 
practice perfectly correspondent to their contempt of this 
great fundamental part of natural law. I see the confiscators 
begin with bishops, and chapters, and monasteries ; but I do 
not see them end there. I see tlie princes of the blood, who, 
by the oldest usages of that kingdom, held large landed 
* Dumat. 
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estates, (hardly with the coniplimentf of a debate) deprived 
of their possessions, and in lien of their stable independent 
property, reduced to the hope of some pn'carious, charitable 
})ension, at the pleasure of an assembly, which of (course will 
pay little re^^'lrd to the rights of pensioners at jdeasure, when 
it des])ises those of le^al proprietors. Flushed with the in- 
soleiKH' of their lirst ini,dorious victories, and ])ressed by the 
distresses caused by their lust of unhallowed lucre, dis- 
appointed but not diseourag(‘d, they have at length ventured 
10 completely to subvert all ]>roperty of all descriptions through- 
out the extent of a great kingdom. They have com])elled all 
men, in all transactions of commerce, in tin' disposal of lands, 
in civil dealing, and through the whole communion of lib*, to 
accept as }K*rfect payment and good and lawful tendei’, the 
symbols of tln'ii’ sj)eeulations on a ])rojeet(‘d sale (»f their 
plunder. What vestiges of liberty or property have tiny 
left ? The tenant-right of a cabbage-garden, a year’s interest 
. ill a hovel, the good-will of an ale-house, or a baker’s shop, 
the very shadow of a constructive jirojierty, are more cere- 
20 moniously tniated in our parliament thxn with you the oldest 
and most valuable lainhid }>ossi\ssions, in the hands of the 
most respectable personages, or than the whole body of the 
monied and commercial interest of your country. We enter- 
tain an high opinion of the legislative authority ; but we have 
never drciamt that parliaments had any right whatever to 
violate property, to overrule ^jirescription, or to force a 
currency of their own fiction in the placi' of that w'hich is 
real, and r('eognized by the law of nations. Hut you, who 
began with refusing to submit to the most moderate re- 
30 straints, have ended by establishing an uidieardof despotism. 

I find the gi’ound upon which your confiseators go is this ; 
that indeed their proceedings could not be supported in a 
court of justice ; but that the rules of prescription cannot 
bind a legislative assembly.* So that this legislative* 

* Speech of Mr. Camus, published by order of the National As- 
sembly. 
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assembly of a free naJtion sits, not for the security, but for 
the destruction of pr()})er‘ty, and not of property only, but of 
every rule and maxim which can give it stability, and of those 
instruments which can alone give it circulation. 

When the Anaba])tists of Munster, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had filled (Germany with confusion by their system of 
levelling and their wild opinions concerning property, to 
what country in Europe did not the })rogress of their fury 
furnish just cause of alarm ? Of all things, wisdom is the 
most terrified with epidemical fanaticism, because of all 10 
enemies it is that against which she is the least able to fur- 
nish any kind of resource. We cannot be ignorant of the 
spirit of atlieistical fanaticism, that is inspired by a multitude 
of writings, dispersed with incredible assiduity and expense, 
and by sermons delivered in all the streets and j)laces of 
public rosort in Paris. These writings and sermons have 
tilled the popidace with a black and savage atrocity of mind, 
which supersedes in them the common feelings of nature, as 
well as all sentiments of morality and religion ; insomuch 
that these wretches rAe induced to beai* with a sullen patience 20 
the intolerable distresses brought upon them by the violent 
convulsions and permutations that have been made in jiro- 
perty.* The sjurit of proselytism attends this spirit of 

Whether the following (le.scription is strictly true I know not ; but 
it is what the publishers would have jjass for true, in order to animate 
others. In a letter from Toul, given in one of their papers, is the 
following passage concerning the people of that district: ‘Dans la 
Revolution actuelle, ils ont resists a toutes les seductions du higotisnu, 
aux pcj'sccutions ct aux tracnsscrics des Ennemis de la Revolution. 
Ouhliant Icurs plus grands interns pour rendre hommage aux vues 
d’ordre general qui ont determine rAssemblee Rationale, ils voient, 
sans se plaindre, supprimer cette foule d’etablissemens ecclesiastiques 
par lesquels ils suhsistoicnf ; et memo, en perdant leur siege episcopal, 
la seule de toutes ces ressourcos qui poiivoit, ou plutot qui devoity en 
toute. kiuitCy leur Ctre conservee : condamnfes d la plus effrapantc 
inish'e, saus avoir He ni pu Hrc entenefus, tls ne murmnrent pointy 
ils restont fiddles aux ])rincipes du phis pur_ patriotisme ; ils sont 
encore pr^ts a verser leur sang pour le maintien de la Constitution, 
qui va reduire leur Ville d la plus dtplorahh niiUUV [‘ During the 
present Revolution they have resisted all the temptations of bigotry, 
and all the persecution and worrying of the enemies of the Kevolu- 
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fanatici.sm. They liav^o societies to caV);il and correspond at 
home and abroad for the propa,£jjation of their tenets. 'J’he 
republic of Berne, oiu' of the happiest, tlie most prosperous, 
and tlie b(\st ^ovei'iied countries upon earth, is one of the 
great objects at tlie destruction of which they aim. T am 
told the^- have in some measure succeeded in sowing there 
the seeds of discontent. They are busy throughout Ger- 
many. Spain and Italy have not bt'cm untried. England is 
not left out of the comjirehensive scheme of their malignant 
10 charity ; and in England we find those who stretch out 
their arms to tlnuii, who recommend their examples from 
more than one ])ulpit, and who choose, in more than one 
periodical meeting, ])ublicly to coi-res])()nd with them, to 
ajiplaud them, and to hold tlnun up as objects for imitation ; 
who receive from them tokens of confraternity, and standards 
consecrated amidst their rites and mysteries ;* who suggest 
to them leagues of ])erpetual amity, at the veuy time when 
the ptiwer, to which our constitution has exclusively dele- 
gated the federative capacity of this kingdom, may find it 
20 expedient to make war upon them. '* 

It is not the confiscation of our church property from this 
example in France that I dread, though I think this would 

tion. Forgetting their greatest interests in their desire to do homage 
to the views of general order whicli have guided the National Assembly, 
they see without comjilaint the suppression of that crowd of ecclesi- 
astical establishments by which they lived. Even though they have 
lost their episcopal see, the single one among all their resources 
which might, or rather ought in fairnes.s to have been left to them — 
though they are condemned to the most frightful misery, without 
« having been heard or having had a chance of being hoard, they do 
not murmur ; they remain faithful to the principles of the purest 
patriotism ; they are still ready to shed their blood for the maiiit^- 
ance of the Constitution, which is about to reduce their Town to the 
most deplorable insignificance.’] These people are not supposed to 
have endured those sufferings and injustices in a struggle for liberty, 
for the same account states truly that they had been always free; 
their patience in beggary and ruin, and their suffering, without re- 
monstrance, the most flagrant and confessed injustice, if strictly true, 
can be nothing but the etfect of this dire fanaticism. A great multi- 
tude all over France is in the same condition and the same temper. 

* See the proceedings of the confederation at Nantz. 
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be no trifling evil. Iflie great source of my solicitude is, 
lest it should evei- be considered in England as the policy of 
a state, to seek a resource in confiscations of any kind ; or 
that any one description of citizens should be brought to 
regard any of the others as their f)ro]>er prey.* Nations are 
wading deeper and deeper into an o(;ean <jf boundless debt. 
Public debts, which at first were a security to governments, 
by interesting many in the public tranquillity, are likely in 
their exce.ss to become the means of their subversion. If 
governments provide for these debts by heavy impositions, It) 

* ‘ Si ]ilure8 sunt ii qiiibus improbe datum est, quam illi quibus 
injuste adernpturr cst, idcirco plus etiam valent ? Non enim numero 
Inec judicantur, sed pondere. t^uam autem habet aequitatem, ut 
agrum multia annis, aut etiam saeculis ante possessum, qui nullum 
habuit habeat ; (pii autem habuit amittat? Ac, i)ropter hoc injuriae 
genua, Lacedieiiionii i^ysaiidrum Ephorum expulerunt : Agin regem 
(quod nunquani untea apud eos acciderat) necavenint ; exque eo tern- 
pore tantue discordiie secuta; sunt, ut et tyranni exsisterint, et opti- * 
mates (‘xterininaientur, et preclarivssime conatituta respublica dilabe- 
retur. Nec vero solum ipsa cecidit, sed etiam reliquarn Graeciam 
evertit contagionibus malorum, qiuv a Lacedamioniis luofectre mana- 
runt latius.’ [‘ If those to whom a thing is wrongly given are more in 
number than those from wlioni it is unjustly taken away, their claim 
to it is not on tliat account the stronger. These matters are decided 
not by number, but by weight. What justice is there in taking land, 
which has been occupied for years, or even for generations, from its 
owner, and giving it to a man who had none ? It was for injustice of 
this kind that the Lacediemonians expelled the Ephoi Lysander, and 
put their king Agis to death - a thing which had never been done 
among them before. From that moment such discords arose, that 
tyrants sprang up, men of rank were banished, and the commonwealth, 
which was so admirably constituted, fell to i»iece8. Nor did it fall 
alone. It dragged down with it the rest of Greece hy the infection of 
evils which, beginning witli itself, extended beyond it.’] -After speak- 
ing of the conduct of the model of true i)ati’iots, Aratus of Sicyon, 
which was in a very different Bi)irit, he says, ‘ Sic par est agere cum 
civibus ; non ut bis jam vidimus, hastam in foro ponere et bona civium 
voci subjicere pneconis. At ille Graecus (id quod fuit sapientis et 
praestantis viri) omnibus consulendum esse putavit : eaque est summa 
ratio et sapiontia boni civis, conimoda civium non diveUere, sed onmes 
eadem requitate continere.’ Cic. Off. 1. 2. [‘This is the right way to 
deal with citizens, and not, as has already been done twice in our 
times, to hold a sale in the forum, and to put up the goods of the 
citizens to auction. That famous Greek, as wa should expect from a 
wise and good man, thought that the interests, of all should be re- 
garded. The highest rule and wisdom of a good citizen is not to 
scatter the property of the citizens, but to resti-ain them all by equal 
justice.’] 
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they perish by becoming odious to the people. If they do 
not provide for them, they will be undone by the efforts of 
the most dangerous of all parties ; 1 mean an extensive dis- 
contented monied interest, injured and not destroyed. The 
men who comf)osc this interest look for their security, in the 
first instance, to the fidelity of government ; in the second, 
to its power. If they find the old governments effete, worn 
out, and with their springs relaxed, so as not to be of suf- 
ficient vigour for their purposes, they may seek new ones 
10 that shall be possesscnl of more energy ; and this energy 
will be derived, not from an acquisitirm of resources, but 
from a contempt of justice. Revolutions are favourable 
to confiscation ; and it is impossible to know under what 
obnoxious names the next confiscations will be authorised. 
I am sure that the principles predominant in France extend 
to very many persons and descriptions of p<‘isons in all 
countries who think their innoxious indolence tlu ir security. 
This kind of innocence in proprietors may be argued into 
inutility ; and inutility into an unfitness for their estates. 
20 Many parts of Europe are in open* disorder. In many 
others there is a hollow murmuring under ground ; a con- 
fused movement is felt, that threatens a general earthquake 
in the political world. Already confederacies and corre- 
spondences of the most extraordinary nature are forming, in 
seviTal countries,* In such a state of things we ought to 
hold ourselves upon our guard.* In all mutations (if muta- 
tions must be) the circumstance which will serve most to 
blunt the edge of their mischief, and to promote what good 
may be in them, is, that they should find us with our minds 
30 tenacious of justice, and tender of property. 

But it will be argued, that this confiscation in France 
ought not to alarm other nations. They say it is not made 
from wanton rapacity ; that it is a great measure of national 

* See two books entitled, Einigo Originajachriften des Illuminnten- 
ordens. System und Folgeu des Illuininatenordens. MUnchen, 
1787. 
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policy, ado])te(l tA) renjove an extensive, inveterate, super- 
stitious mischief. It is with the greatest <lifticulty that I am 
able to separate poliijy from justice. Justi(;e is itself the 
great standing ])oliey of civil society ; and any eminent 
deixxrture from it, under any ciiTiini stances, lies under the 
suspicion of being no policy at all. 

When men are encouraged to go into a certain mode 
of life by the existing laws, and ])roteeted in that mode 
as in a lawful occupation when they have accommodated 
all their idea.s, and all Iheir liabits to it— when the law had 10 
long made tlnur adherence to its rules a ground of reputa- 
tion, and their departure from them a ground of disgrace 
and even of penalty — I am surt* it is unjust in legislature, by 
an arbitrary act, to offer a .sudden violence to their minds 
and their feelings ; forcibly to degrade tliem from their 
state and condition, and to .stigmatiz.e with shame and 
infamy that cliaracter and those customs which before had 
been made the measure of their happiness and honour. If 
to this be added an expulsion from their habitations, and a 
confiscation of all the^r goods, I am not sagacious enough to 20 
discover how this desjxitic Sport, made of the feelings, con- 
sciences, jirejudices, and properties (»f men, can be di^crimi- , 
nated from the rankest tyranny. 

If the injustice of the coiirse puisued in France be clear, 
the policy of the measure, that is, the public benefit to be 
expei'ted from it, ouglit to be at least as evident, and at leaat 
as important. To a man who acts under the influence of no 
passion, who has nothing in view" in his projects but the 
public good, a great difference w-ill immediately strike him, 
between what policy would dictate on the oi’igiiial intro- 30 
duction of such institutions, and on a question of their total 
abolition, where they have cast their roots Avide and deep, 
and where by long habit things more valuable than them- 
selves are so adapted to them, and in a manner interwoven 
with them, that tlie one cannot be destroyed without notably 
impairing the other. He might be embarrassed, if the case 
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were really wuch as s()j)histers represent it in tlnjir paltry 
style of debating. But in this, as in most questions of state, 
there is a middle. There is something else than the mere 
alternative of absolute destruetion, or unreformed existence. 
Spartam, imctifs es ; hanc exorna [}’o?a Jiovo got pos,‘iessio7i of 
^Sparta ; adorn ?>]. This is, in my opinion, a rule of profound 
sense, and ought n(‘ver to depart from th(‘ mind of an lionest 
reformer. I cannot (-oneeive liow any man can liav brought 
liimself to that ])itch of presum])tion, to considei' his ef)untry 
10 as nothing but carte blanche [d sheet of tchitc p((pcr\ u))on 
whicli he may scribble whatever he pleas(is. A man full of 
warm speculative benevolence may wish Ids society other- 
wise constituted than he finds it ; but a good })atriot, and a 
true politician, always (jonsidtTs how 1 h‘ shall make the most 
of the existing materials of his country. A disposition to 
preserve, and an ability to improve, taken togetluu’, would be 
ray standard of a statesman. Every thing else is vulgar in 
the conception, perilous in the execution. 

There are moments in the fortune of states when par- 
20 ticular men are called to make iinju'ovements by great 
mental exertion. In those moments, (‘ven when they seem 
to enjoy the confidence of theii- prince and country, and to 
be investiMl with full authority, they have not always aj)t 
instruments. A politician, to <lo great things, looks for a 
power, yih'Xt our workmen call a purchase; and if he finds 
that power, in juditics as in iiTechanicH he cannot be at a loss 
to apjdy it. In the monastic institutiojis, ii) my opinion, was 
found a great power foi- the mechaidsm of })olitic benevo- 
lence. There were revenues with a public direction ; there 
30 were men wholly set apart and dedicates! to })ublic purposes, 
without any other than })ublic ties and public principles ; 
men without the possibility of converting the estate of the 
commuTuty into a private fortune ; men denied to self- 
interests, whose avarice is for some community ; men to 
whom personal poverty is honour, and implicit obedience 
stands in the plac(' of freedom, Jn vain sliall a man look to 
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the possibility of makiijg such things wlien he wants tliem. 
The winds IjIow as they list. These institutions are the 
products of (‘iithusiasm; they are the instruments of wisdom. 
Wisdom cannot ci'eate materials ; they are the gifts of 
nature or of chance ; her pride* is in tlie use. The? ])erennial 
existence of bodies cor])orate and their fortunes are things 
particularly suited to a man who lias long views : who medi- 
tates designs that reepn’n* time in fashioning ; and which 
propose duration when they are accomplished. He is not 
deserving to rank high, or even to lx*, mentioned in the 10 
order of great statesmen, who, having obtained the com- 
mand and direction of such a ]>ower as existed in the wealth, 
the discipline, and the habits of such corporations, as those 
which you have rashly (U*stroyed, cannot tind any way of 
converting it to the great and lasting benefit of his country. 

On the view of this subject a thousand uses suggest them- 
selves to a contriving mind. To destroy any power, growing 
wild from the rank productive force of the human mind, is 
almost tantamount, in the moral world, to the destruction 
of the apparently acti'^ protierties of bodies in the material. 20 
It would be like the attempt to destroy (if it were in our 
competence to destroy) the expansive force of fixed air in 
nitre, or the power of steam, or of electricity, or of 
magnetism. These energies always existed in nature, and 
they were always discernible. They seemed, some of them 
unserviceable, some noxious, some no better than a sport 
to cliildren ; until contemplative ability, combining with 
practic skill, tamed their wild nature, subdued them to use, 
and rendered them at once the most powerful and the most 
tractable agents, in subservience to the great views and 30 
designs of men. Did fifty thousand persons, whose mental 
and whose bodily labour you might direct, and so many 
hundred thousand a year of a revenue, which was neither 
lazy iior superstitious, appear too big for your abilities to 
wield ? Had you no way of using the men but by converting 
monks into pensioners ? Had you no way of turning the 
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revenue to account, but through the improvident resource of 
a spendthrift sale ? If you were thus destitute of mental 
funds, the proceeding is in its natural course. Your jjoli- 
ticians do not understand their trade ; and therefore they 
sell their tools. 

But the institutions savour of .sujxTstition in their very 
principle ; and they nourish it by a permanent and standing 
influence. This I do not mean to dispute ; but tin's ought 
not to hind(‘T’ you from deriving from su]>erstition itsedf Jiny 
10 resources which may thence be furnished foi' the })ul)lic 
advantage*. You derive benefits from many dis]>ositions and 
many })assions of tin* human mind, which aia* of as doubtful 
a (jolour in tin* moral eye*, as supe*rstition its(*lf. It was yemr 
business to c()ri>*ct and mitigate* e‘v<‘i'\ thing which was 
noxie)us in this ])assion, as in all the j)assions. But is super- 
stition the gre*atest of all ];ossible vic<*s ? In its ])ossible 
excess 1 think it be*comes a very givat evil. It is, however, 
a me^ral subject ; and of e‘ourse admits of all de^grees and all 
me)dirications. Superstition is the religion of feeble minds ; 
20 and they nnist be* tolerated in an intc'.muxture of it, in some 
trifling or some enthusiastic shape e)r othei', else you will 
deprive weak minds of a resource found nec(*ssary to the 
strongest. The boely of ail true religion cemsists, to be sure, 
in obedience te) the will e)f the sovere ign e)f the world ; in 
a confidence in his declarations ; and an imitation of his 
perfections. The rest is our own. It may be* prejudicial to 
the great end ; it may be auxiliary. Wise men, who as such 
are not admirers^ ne)t aelmirers at least of the Mnnr.ra Terroe 
[Gifts of the earth\ are net violently attached to these things, 
30 nor do the^y vie)lently hate them. Wisdom is not the most 
severe corrector of folly. They are the rival follies, which 
mutually wage so unrel(*nting a war ; and which make so 
cruel a use of their advantages, as they can happen to engage 
the immoderate vulgar on the one side or the f)ther in their 
quarrels. Prudence would be neuter ; but if, in the conten- 
tion between fond attachment and fierce antipathy concern- 
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iii;^ things in tlioir ihitur^ not nia<le to j)rocluce such heats, a 
prudent man were obJiged to make a choice of what errors 
and excesses of entlinsiasm he would condemn or bear, 
perhaps he would think the sujHU’stition which builds, to 
be more tolerable than that which demolishes ; that which 
adorns a country, than that which deforms it ; that which 
endows, than that wliich plunders ; that which disposes to 
mist ken beneficence, than that which stimulates to real 
injustice ; that winch leads a man to laduse to himself lawful 
})leasures, than that which snatcht'S from others the scanty 10 
subsistence of their S(‘lf-deniab Such, T think, is ^'erv nearly 
the state of the (juestion between the ancient founders of 
monkish superstition, and the superstition of the pretended 
philoso))hers of the hour. 

For the pieseiit I ])o.stpone all considerations of the 
supj)os(Ml pidilic profit of the sale, which however I conceive 
to be jH-rfectly delusive. 1 shall here only consider it as a 
transfer of j)roperty. On the })oliey of that transfer I shall 
troubh' you with a few thoughts. 

In ev-uy ])i()Sjterous*communitv something more is pro- 20 
duced than goes to the immediate suj)port of the producer. 
This surplus forms the inconn^ of tlu‘ landed cajiitalist. It 
will be sj)ent by a ju'oprietor who does not labour. But 
this idleness is itself the spi ing of labour ; this rej)ose the 
sj)ur to ijidustiy. The oidy ('oncerii of the state* is, that the 
ca])ital taken in l eiit from tin* land, should be returned again 
to the industry from Avheiu*!* it came ; and that its expendi- 
ture shciuld be with the least possibh* (h*trinu'nt to the 
rnoials of those who ex])end it, and to those of the peoj)le to 
whom it is n'turnc^d. 30 

In all the views of receipt, exj>enditure, and personal 
eniployment, a sober legislator would carefully compare the 
possessor whom he was recommended to expel, with the 
stranger who was proposed to fill his place. Before the 
inconveniences are incurred which attend all violent 

revolutions in property through extensive confiscation, we 
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ought to have some rational assurance that tlie purchasers of 
the confiscated property will be in a considerable degree 
more laborious, more virtuous, more sober, less disposed to 
extort an unreasonable proportion of tlie gains of the 
labourer, or to consume on themselves a larger share than is 
fit for the measure of an individual, or that they should be 
qualified to dispense the surplus in a more steady and equal 
mode, so as to answer the purposes of a jjolitic ex})enditure, 
than the old possessors, (tall those possessors, bishops, or 
10 canons, or commendatory abbots, or monks, or what you 
please. ^ The monks arc lazy.’ — Be it so. Su])])ose them no 
otherwise employed than by singing in the choir. They are 
as usefully em])loyed as those who neither sing nor say. As 
usefully even as those who sing upon the stage. They are 
as usefully employisl as if they worked from dawn to dark in 
the ii] numerable servile, degrading, unseemly, unmanly, and 
often most unwholesome and pestiferous oceu]>atioiis, to 
whicdi by the social economy so many wretches are in- 
evitably doomed. If it were n(.)t generally ])ernicious to 
20 disturb the natural course of thingn, and to im[)ede, in any 
degree, the great wheel of circulation which is turned by the 
strangely direct(;d labour of these unha])})y people, I should 
be ijifinitely more inclined forcibly to rescue them from their 
miserable industry, than violently to disturb the tranquil 
rei)Ose of monastic quietude. Humanity, and perhaps policy, 
might better justify me in the one than in the other. Jt is a 
subject on which 1 havt‘ often refiected, and never retlected 
without feeling from it. I am sure that no consideration, 
except tlie necessity of submitting to the yoke of luxury, 
30 and the despotism of fancy, who in their own imperious way 
will distribute the surplus product of the soil, can justify 
the toleration of such trades and employments in a well- 
regulated state. But for this purjiose of distribution, it 
seems to me, that the idle expenses of monks are quite 
as well directed as^the idle expenses of us lay-loiterers. 

When the advantages of the possession, and of the project, 
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are on a par, there is no motive for a change. But in the 
present case, perhaps tliey are not upon a par, and tin; 
difference is in favour of the possession. It does not api)ear 
to me, that the expenses of those whom you are going to 
expel, do, in fact, take a course so directly and so generally 
leading to vitiate and degrade aiul render miserable those 
through whom they pass, as the exjieiises of those favoui’ites 
whom you arc intruding into their houses. Why should the 
expenditure of a great landed property, which is a dispersion 
of tlie surplus ju'orluct of the soil, app(‘ar intolerable to you 10 
or to me, when it takes its course through the accumulation 
of vast librai’ies, n'hich are the histor}- of the force and weak- 
ness of the liuman mind ; through great collections of 
ancient records, medals, and (M)ins, which attest and explain 
laws and customs ; through paintings and statues, that, by 
imitating nature, seem to extend the limits of creation ; . 
through grand monuments of the dead, which continue the 
regards and connexiojis of life beyond tlie grave ; tlirough 
collections of the specimens of nature, vdiicli become a 
representative assembl;^ of all the classes and families of the 20 
world, that by disposition facilitate, and by exciting 
curiosity, open the avenues to science ? If, by great per- 
manent establishments, all these objects of expense are 
better secured from the inconstant sport of personal caprice 
and personal extravagance, are they wT>rse than if the same 
tastes prevailed in sciittered individuals ? Does not the 
sweat of the mason and carpenter, who toil in order to 
partake the sweat of the peasant, flow as pleasantly and 
as salubriously, in the construction and repair of the 
majestic edifices of religion, as in the painted booths and 30 
sordid sties of vice and luxury ; as honourably and as profit- 
ably in re[)airing those sacred works, which grow hoary 
with innumerable years, as on the momentary receptacles of 
transient voluptuousness ; in opera-houses, and brothels, 
and gaming-houses, and club-houses, and obelisks in the 
Champ de Mars ? Is the surplus product of the olive and the 
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vine worse employed in the frugal snstenanee of persons, 
whom the fictions of a jfious imagination raise to dignity by 
construing in the service of God, than in pampering the 
innumerable multitude of those who are dc'graded by being 
made useless domestics subservient to tlu' ])ride of man ? 
Are the decorations of temples an (‘X]}enditiire less worthy a 
wise man than ribbons, and laces, and national cockades, and 
petites maisons, and petits souj>ers, and all the innumer- 
able fo])peries and folli(‘s in which opulence' sports away the 

10 burthen of its superfluity 'I 

We tolerate even these ; not from love of tliein, but for 
fear of worse. We Ufierate th('m, because ])ro})('rty ami 
liberty, to a degree, recjuire that tohuation, Hut why ))ro- 
scribe the other, and surely, in (‘very ])oint of view, the* more 
laudable use of estate's ? Why, through the v iolation of all 
pro])erty, tlirough an outrage upon eveiy princi])le of liberty, 
forcibly carry them from th(‘ better to the worse ? 

This com])arison betwe(‘n the new individ\ials and the old 
corps is made upon a su[)j)osition that no reform could be 

20 made in the latter. Rut in a (juestion of refo\anation, I 
always consider ewporate bodies, whether sole or consisting 
of many, to be much more susceptible of a juiblic direction 
by the power of the state, in the use of tlieir pro[)(‘rty, and 
in the regulation of modes and habits of life in their 
members, than j^rivab; citizens ever cun be, or jx'rhaps ought 
to be ; and this seems to me a very mat(u ial cojisideration 
for those who undertake anything which mc'iits the 
name of a politic enterprise.— 8o far as to the estates of 
monasteries. 

30 With regard to the estates possessed by bishops and 
canons, and commendatory abbots, 1 cannot find out for 
what reason some landed estates may not be held otherwise 
than by inheritance. Can any philosojdiic spoiler uiuh'rtake 
to demonstrate the positive or the comparative evil, of 
having a certain, and that too a large portion of landed pro- 
perty, passing in succession through persons whose title to it 
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is, always in theory, and often in fact, an eminent degree of 
piety, morals, and learnfng ; a property which, by its destin- 
ation, in their turn, and on the score of merit, gives to the 
noblest families renovation and support, to the lowest the 
means of dignity and elevation ; a property, the tenure of 
which is the performance of some duty, whatever value you 
may choose to set u})nn that duty — and the character of 
whose proprietors demands at least an exterior decorum and 
gravity of manners ; who aie to exeixdse a generous but 
temj)erate hospitality ; part of whose income they are to 10 
consider as a trust for charitv ; and who, even when they 
fail in their trust, when they slide from tlieir character, and 
degenerate into a mere common secular nobleman or gentle- 
man, are in no respect worse than those who may succeed 
them in their forfeited possessions ? Is it better that estates 
should be held by those who have no duty than by those 
who have one ? By those whose character and destination 
point to virtues, than by those who have no rule and direc- 
tion in the expenditure of their estates but their own will 
and appetite ? Nor ar^ these (‘states held altogether in the 20 
character or with the evils supposed inherent in mortmain. 
They pass fi’oni hand to hand with a more raj)id circulation 
than any other. No excess is go(»d ; and therefore too 
great a })roportion of landed })roj)ei’ty may b(‘ hehl otlieially 
for life ; but it does not seem to me of material injury to 
any commonwealth, that there should exist st)me estates that 
have a chance of being ac(juired by other means than the 
previous acquisition of money. 

This letter is grown to a great length, though it is indeed 
short with regard to the infinite extent of the subject. 30 
Various avocations have from time to time called my mind 
from the subject. I was not sorry to give myself leisure to 
observe wluither, in the proceedings of the national assembly, 

I might not find reasons to change or to qualify some of my 
first sentiments. Every thing has confirmed me more 
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Btroiip^ly ill my first opinions. It \^as my original piiriiose 
to take a view of the princijiles of the national assembly 
with regard to the great and fundamental (‘stablishrnents ; 
and to compare the whole of what you have substituted in 
the place of what yon have destroyed, with the several 
members of our British constitution. But this plan is of 
greater extent than at first I comjmted, and 1 find that you 
have little desire to take i.he advantage of any examples. At 
present 1 must content myself with some remarks upon 
10 your establishments ; reserving foi’ another time what T jiro- 
posed to say concerning the s])ii it of our British monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy, as ])ractically th(‘y exist. 

I have taken a review of what has been done by the 
governing power in France. 1 have c('rtainly spoke of it 
with freedom. Those whose principh' it is to despise the 
ancient permanent sense of mankind, and to set njj a scheme 
of society on new principles, must naturally expect that 
such of us who think better of the judgment of the human 
race than of theirs, should consider both them and their 
20 devices, as men and schemes upon kbeir trial. They must 
take it for granted that we attend much to their ri'ason, but 
not at all to their authority. They have not one of the 
great infiueiicing prejudices of mankind in their favour. 
They avow their hostility to opinion. Of course tliey must 
expect no supjiort from tliat infiuence, which, with every 
other authority, they have dejTosed from the seat of its juris- 
diction. 

I can never consider this assembly as any thing else than 
a voluntary association of men, who have availed themselves 
30 of circumstances, to seize u|>on the power of the state. They 
have not the sanction and authority of the cliaracter under 
which they first met. Tliey have assumed another of a very 
different nature ; and have completely altered and inverted 
all the relations in which they originally stood. They do 
not hold the authority they exercise under any constitutional 
law of the state. They have departed from the instructions 
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of the people by whonj they were sent ; which instructions, ’ 
as the assembly did not act in virtue of any ancient usage 
or settled law, were the sole source of their authority. The 
most considerable of their acts have not been done by great 
majorities ; and in this sort of near divisions, which carry 
only the constructive authority of tlie whole, strangers will 
consider reasons as well as resolutions. 

If they had set up this new experimental government as a 
necessary substitute for an ex])elled tyranny, mankind would 
anticipate the time of |»reseription, which, through long 10 
usage, mellows into legality governments that were violent 
in their commencement. All those who have affections 
which lead them to the conservation of civil order would 
recognize, even in its cradle, the child as legitimate, which 
has been produced from those principles of c(gent expediency 
to which all just governments owe theii’ birth, and on which 
they justify their cmitinuance. But they will be late and 
reluctant in giving any sort of countenance to the operations 
of a power, which has derived its birth from no law and no 
necessity ; but wliicl> on the contrary has had its origin in 20 
those vices and sinister practices by which the social union 
is often disturbed and sometimes destroyed. This assembly 
has hardly a year’s prescri])tion. We have their own word 
for it that they have made a revolution. To make a revolu- 
tion is a measure which, prima f route [on the face of ?^], re- 
quires an apology. To make a revolution is to subvert the 
ancient state of our country ; and no common reasons are 
called for to justify so violent a proceeding. The sense 
of mankind authorizes us to examine into the mode of 
acquiring new power, and to criticise on the use that is 30 
made of it, with less awe and reverence than that which is 
usually conceded to a settled and recognized authority. 

In obtaining and securing their power, the assembly pro- 
ceeds upon principles the most opposite from those which 
appear to direct them in the use of it. An observation on 
this difference will let us into the true spirit of their conduct. 
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Every thing which they have doiie^ or continue to do, in 
order to obtain and keep their power, ia by the most com- 
mon arts. They proceed exactly as their ancestors of ambi- 
tion liav'e done before them. Trace them through all their 
artifices, frauds, and violences, you can find nothing at all 
that is new. They follow precedents and examples with the 
puiKitilious exactness of a pleader. Thew never dt'part an 
iota from the anthmitic formulas of tyranny and usur})ation. 
But in all the regulations relative to the public good, the 
10 spirit has lu't'u the v('ry reverse of this. Tliei-e they commit the 
whole to the mercy of untried speendations ; they abandon 
the dearest iiit(‘rests of the public to those loose tlieories, to 
which none of tlunn would choose to tiaisjt the slightest of 
his ])rivate concerns. Tliey make this diflerence, biicause in 
their desire of obtaining and securing |)nwer they are 
thoroughly in earnest ; there they travel in the beaten road. 
The ])ublic interests, because about them they have no real 
solicitude, they almndon wholly to chance ; I say to chance, 
because their schemes have nothing in experience to prove 
20 their tendency beneficial. 

We must always see with a pity not unmixed with i’es])ect 
the errors of those who are timid and doubtful of themselves 
with regard to })oiiits wherein the hap])iness of mankind is 
concerned. But in these gentlemen there is nothing f»f the 
tender parental solicitude which fears to cut up the infant 
for the sake of an experiment.^ In the vastness of their pro- 
mises, and the confidence of their predictions, they far outdo 
all the boasting of emj)irics. Tlui arrogance of their preten- 
sions, in a manner provokes, and challenges us to an enquiry 
30 into their foundation. 

I am convinced that there are men of considerable parts 
among the popular leaders in the national assembly. Some 
of them display eloquence in their s[)eecheB and their writ- 
ings. This cannot be without powerful and cultivated 
talents. But eloquence may exist without a proportionable 
degree of wisdom. When I speak of ability, T am obliged to 
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distinguish. What tliey have done towards the support of 
their system b(‘,spealA no ordinary men. In the system 
itself, taken as tlie sc^heme of a rej)ublic constructed for pro- 
curing the prosperity and security of the citizen, and for 
promoting tlu' strengtl) and grandeur of tlic state, T confess 
myself unable to find out anything which displays, in a 
single instance, the work of a comprehensive and disposing 
mind, or even the ])rovisions of a vulgar ])rndence. Their 
piu'pose ev('ry wlieie seems to have bee?] to evade and slip 
aside fivmi difficvlf}/. This it has been the glory of the great 10 
masters in all the arts to confront, and to overcome ; and 
when they had overcome the first difticulty, to turn it into an 
instrument for new conquests over new didiculties ; thus to 
enable them to extend the emi)ire of tlndr science ; and even 
to push forward beyond the rea<'h of their original thoughts, 
th(‘ land-marks of the human understanding itself. Didiculty 
is a severe instructor, set ov(‘r us by the supi eme ordinance 
of a parental guardian and legislator, wlio knows us better 
than we know ourselves, jis he loves us bettei’ too. Pater 
ipse cohmdl hitud f((('ilem esse viam volmt : 20 

[A’o/ to did f Indolence and transient toil 
Great Jore resif/n^d the conquest of the .s*0i7.] 

He that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves, and sharpens 
our skill. Our antagonist is our helj)er. This amicable 
conflict with difliculty obliges us to an intimate acquaintance 
with our object, and com])els us to consider it in all its rela- 
tions. It will not suffer us to be siqierficial. It is the want 
of nervt'S of understanding for such a task ; it is the degene- 
rate fondness for tricking short-cuts, and little fallacious 
facilities, that lias in so many parts of the world created 30 
governments with arbitrary }>owers. They have created the 
late arbitrary monarchy of France. They have created the 
arbitrary republic of Paris. With them defects in wisdom 
are to be supplied by the plenitude of force. They get 
nothing by it. Commencing their labours on a principle of 
sloth, they have the common fortune of slothful men. The 
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difficulties which they rather had eluded than escaped, meet 
them again in their course ; they mtiltiply and thicken on 
them ; they are involved, through a labyrinth of confused 
detail, in an industry without limit, and without direction ; 
and, in conclusion, the whole of their work becomes feeble, 
vicious, and insecure. 

It is this inability to wrestle with difficulty which has 
obliged the arbitrary assembly' of France to commence their 
schemes of r(‘form with abolition and total destruction.* 
10 But is it in destroying and jadling down that skill is dis- 
played ? Your mob can do this as well at least as your 
assemblies. The shalkAvest understanding, the rudest hand, 
is more than equal to that task. Rage and ])hrei)zy will pull 
down more in half an hour, tlian ]>rudence, deli))(*i‘ation, and 
foresight (;an build up in an hundred years. The erifU’s and 
defects of old establishments are visible and pal})able. It 
calls for little ability to point tliem out ; and where absolute 
powder is given, it recpiires but a word wholly to abolish the 
vice and the establishment together. Tlie same lazy but 
20 restless disposition, which loves sloth and hates quiet, 
directs these politicians, when they come to work, for supply- 
ing the place of what they have destroy ( mI. To make every 

* A leading member of the assembly, M. Rabaud de wSt. Etienne, has 
expressed the principle of all their proceedings as clearly as possible. 
Nothing can be more simple les itablmemcns en France 

courorment le malhcur du peuple : ^our Ic rendre heureux il faut le 
renouveler ; cJuinger ses idtes ; changer ses lois; changer ses mocurs ; 

changer Ics hommes ; changer les chores ; changer les wots ; 

tout ditruire ; oui, tout ditruire ; puisque tout cst d 

recrcer.’ [‘All the establishments in France crown the misery of the 
people. To make the people happy, we must remake them ; change 

their ideas ; change their laws ; change their manners 

change the men ; change the things ; change the names 

destroy every thing ; yes, destroy every thing ; for every thing has to 
be created afresh.’] This gentleman was chosen president in an 
assembly not sitting at the Quinze vingt, or the Fetites-Maisons ; 
and composed of persons giving themselves out to be rational beings ; 
but neither his ideas, language, or conduct, differ in the smallest 
degree from the discourses, opinions, and actions of those within and 
without the assembly, who direct the operations of the machine now 
at work in France. 
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thing the reverse of wjiat they have seen is quite as easy as 
to destroy. No difficulties occur in what has never been 
tried. Criticism is almost baffled in discovering the defects 
of what has not existed ; and eager enthusiasm, and cheating 
hope, have all the wide field of imagination in which they 
may expatiate with little or no opposition. 

At once to preserve and to reform is quite another thing. 
When the useful parts of an old establishment are kept, and 
what is siqieradded is to be fitted to what is retained, a 
vigorous mind, steady ])ersevering attention, various powers 10 
of comparison and combination, and the resources of an 
understanding fruitful in expedients are to be exercised ; 
they are to be exercised in a continued conflii^t with 
the combined force of ojiposite vices ; with the obstinacy 
that rejects all improvement, and the levity that is fatigued 
and disgusted with every thing of which it is in possession. 
Rut you may object — ‘ A process of this kind is slow. It is 
not lit for an assembly, which glories in performing in a few 
months the work of ages. Such a mode of reforming, 
possib’y might take#iip many years.’ Without question it 20 
might ; and it ought. It is one of the excellencies of a 
method in which time is amongst the assistants, that its 
operation is slow, and in some cases almost imperceptible 
[f circumsjiection and cantion are a part of wisdom, when 
we work only upon inanimate matter, surely they become a 
part of duty too, when the subject of our demolition and 
coiistruetiou is not brick and timber, but sentient being.s, by 
the sudden alteration of whose state, condition, and habits, 
multitudes may be rendered miserable. But it seems as if 
it were the prevalent opinion in Paris, that an unfeeling 30 
heart, and an undoubting confidence, are the sole qualifica- 
tions for a perfect legislator. Far different are my ideas of 
that high offlee. The true lawgiver ought to have an heart 
full of sensibility. He ought to love and resj>ect his kind, 
and to fear himself. It may be allowed to his temperament 
to catch his ultimate object with an intuitive glance ; but 
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his inoveraeiits towards it ought to be deliberate. Political 
arrangement, as it is a work for social ends, is to be only 
wrought by social means, Tht‘re mind must conspire with 
mind. Time is required to produce that union of minds 
which alone can produce all the good we aim at. Our 
patience will achieve more than our force. Tf I might 
venture to appeal to what is .so much out of fashion in I’ai-is, 
I mean, to experience, I .should tell you, that in my course 
[ have known, and, according to my measure, have co- 
lt) operated with great men ; and 1 have never yet seen any 
plan which has not lieen mended by the observations of 
those who were much inferior in understanding to the jjcr- 
son who took the h'ad in tlie business. l>y a slow but w(dl- 
siistained ]>rogress, the ehect of each step is watched ; the 
good or ill success of tiie first gives light to us in the second; 
and so, from light to light, we are conducted with safety 
through the whole series. We see that the parts of the 
system do not clash. The evils latent in the most jiroinising 
conti’ivances are jirovided for as they arise. One advantage 
20 is as little as possible .sacrificed to anotjier. We coin]>ei].sate, 
we reccmcile, we balance. We are enabled to unite into a 
consistent whole the various anomalies and contmiding 
principles that are found in the minds and affairs of men. 
From hence arises, not an excellence' in .simplieity, but one 
far superior, an excellence in eomjfo.sition. Where tlu‘ gi'eat 
interests of mankind are concerned tlu'ongh a long succession 
of generations, that succession ought to be admitted into 
some share in the councils wliieh arc so deeply to affect 
them. If justice requires this, the wor k itself recpiires the 
30 aid of more mimls than one age c.;in fnrni.sh. It is from this 
view of things that the best legislators have b(‘en often 
satisfied with the establi.shment of .sonn‘ sure, srdid, and 
ruling principle in government ; a power like fhat which 
some of the philoso])hers have called a ])lastic nature ; and 
having fixed the princi})le, they have left it afterwards to its 
own operation. 
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To j)rocee(l u\ this maimer, that is, to proceed with a 
presiding princifde, anti a jirolific energy, is witli me the 
criterion of profound wisdom. What your politicians think 
the marks of a bold, liardy genius, are only proofs of a 
deplorable want of ability. By their violent haste, and their 
defiance of the process of nature, they are delivered over 
blindly to every ])rojec>tor and adventurer, to every alcliymist 
and empii ic. They desj)air of tui-ning to account any thing 
that is common. Diet is nothing in tlieir system of remedy. 
Tlie worst of it is, that this their despair of curing common 10 
distempers by regular nndhods, arises not only from defect 
of com|>ivhensi( ii, but, 1 fear, fi-oni some malignity of dispo- 
sition. Your legislators .seem to hav(' takt^n their opinions 
of all professions, ranks, and ofhcos, from the declamations 
and butlboneries of satirists : who would themselves be 
astonished if thcw were held to the letter of their own 
descri]dions. By listening only to these, your leaders 
regard all things only on the side of their vices and faults, 
and view those vices and faults under every colour of 
exaggeration. It is lyidoubtedly true, though it may seem 20 
paradoxical ; but in general, those who are habitually em- 
ployed in tinding and disjdaying faults, are uiupuilified for 
the work of reformation : becau.se their minds are not only 
unfurnished with pattei ns of the fair and good, but by habit 
they come t() take no delight in the contem])lation of those 
things. By hating vices roo much, they come to love men 
too little. It is therefore not wonderful, that they should be 
indisposed and unable to serve them. From hence arises 
the complexional disposition of some of your guides to pull 
every thing in pieces. At this malicious game they display 30 
the whole of their qnadi'iniaiious activity. As to the rest, 
the paradoxes of eloquent writei’s, brought forth purely as a 
sport of fancy, to try their talents, to rouse attention, and 
excite surprise, are taken up by these gentlemen not in the 
spirit of the original authors, as means of cultivating their 
taste and improving their style. These paradoxes become 
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with them serious grounds of action, upon which they 
proceed in regulating the most imjlortant concerns of the 
state. Cicero ludicrously describes ('aio as endeavouring to 
act in the commonwealth upon the s(;hool ])ara(loxes which 
exercised the wits of the junior students in the Stoic philo- 
sophy. If tliis was true of Cato, tliese gentlemen co])y after 
him in the manner of some persons who lived about his time 
— pede niido Catonem. Mr. Hume told me, that he had 
from Rousseau himself the seci'et of his principles of cornpo- 
10 sition. That acute, though eccentric, observer had perceived, 
that to strike and interest the public, the marvellous must 
be produced ; that the marvellous of the lieathen mythology 
had long since lost its effect ; that giants, magicians, faiides, 
and heroes of romance which succeed(‘d, liad exhausted the 
portion of credulity which belonged to their age ; that now 
nothing was left to a writer but that species of the marvel- 
lous, which might still be produced, and with as gi'eat an 
effect as ever, though in another way ; that is, the marvel- 
lous in life, in manners, in characters, and in extraoT’dinary 
20 situations, giving rise to new and unlooked-for strokes in 
politics and morals. I believe, that were Rousseau alive, 
and in one of his lucid intervals, he would be shocked at the 
practical frenzy of his scholars, who in their paiadoxes are 
servile imitators ; and even in their incredulity discover an 
implicit faith. 

Men who undertake con^Tiderable things, even in a 
regular way, ought to give us ground to presume ability. 
But the physician of the state, who, not satisfied with the 
cure of distempers, undertakes to regenerate constitutions, 
30 ought to shew uncommon powers. Some very unusual ap- 
pearances of wisdom ought to display themselves on the face 
of the designs of those who appeal to no practice, and who 
copy after no model. Has any such been manifested ? I shall 
take a view (it shall for the subject be a very short one) of 
what the assembly has done, with regard, first, to the con- 
stitution of the legislature ; in the next place, to that of the 
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executive power ; theUjto that of the judicature ; afteiAvards 
to the model of the army ; and conclude wdth the system of 
finance, to see whether w^e can discover in any part of their 
schemes the })orteiitous ability, which may justify these bold 
undertakers in the superiority which they assume over man- 
kind. 

It is in the model of the sovereign and presiding part of 
this new republic, that we should expect their grand display. 
Here they were to prove their title to their proud demands. 
For the plan itself at large, and for the reasons on which it 10 
ia grounded, I refer to the journals of the assembly of the 
29th of September, 1789, and to the subsequent proceedings 
which have made any alterations in the plan. So far as in 
a matter somewhat confused I can see light, the svstem 
remains substantially as it has been (uiginally framed. M \ 
few remarks will be such as regard its s])irit, its tendency, 
and its fitness for framing a popular commonwealth, which 
they profess theirs to be, suited to the ends for which any 
commonwealth, and ^larticularly such a commonwealth, is 
made. At the same time, I mean to consider its consistency 20 
with itself, and its own principles. 

Old establishments are tried by their elfccts. If the people 
are happy, united, wealthy, and pow^erful, we presume the 
rest. We conclude that to be good from whence good ia 
derived. In old establishments various correctives have 
been found for tlieir aberrations from theory. Indeed they 
are the results of various necessities and expediences. They 
are not often constructed after any theory ; theories are 
rather drawn from them. In them we often see the end 
best obtained, where the means seem not perfectly recon- 30 
cileable to what we may fancy was the original scheme. 
The means taught by experience may be better suited to 
political ends than those contrived in the original project. 
They again re-act upon the primitive constitution, and some- 
times improve the design itself from which they seem to 
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have departed. I think all this mi^ ht be curiously exem- 
plified in the British constitution. At worst, the errors and 
deviations of every kind in reckoning are found and com- 
puted, and the ship proceeds in her course. Tliis is the 
case of old establishments ; but in a new aiid merely 
theoretic system, it is expected that every contrivance shall 
appear, on the face of it, to answer its end ; especially 
where the projectors are no way embarra.ssed with an 
endeavour to accommodate the new building to an old one, 
10 either in the walls or on the foundations. 

The French builders, clearing away as mere rubbish 
whatever they found, and, like their ornamental gardeners, 
forming every thing into an exact level, propose to rest the 
whole local and general legislature on three bases of three 
different kinds ; one geometrical, one arithmetical, and the 
third financial ; the first of which they call the basis of 
territory ; the second, the basis of popvUttion ; and the third, 
the basts of contribution. For the accomjdishment of the 
first of these purposes they divide the area of theii’ country 
20 into eighty-three })ieces, regularly squiire, of eighteen leagues 
by eighteen. These large divisions are called Departments. 
These they portion, proceeding by square measurement, 
into seventeen hundred and twenty districts (tailed Communes. 
These again they subdivide, still proceeding by square 
measurement, into smaller districts called Cantons.^ making 
in all 6,400. 

At first view this geometrical basis of theirs presents not 
much to admire or to blame. It calls for no great legisla- 
tive talents. Nothing more than an accurate land surveyor, 
30 with his chain, sight, and theodolite, is requisite for such 
a plan as this. In the old divisions of the country various 
accidents at various times, and the ebb and flow of various 
properties and jurisdictions, settled their bounds. These 
bounds were not made upon any fixed system undoubtedly. 
They were subject to some incouveniencies ; but they were 
inconveniencies for which use had found remedies, and 
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Jiabit had supplied acfjomniodation and patience. In tlii.s 
new pavement of square within scjuare, and this organisation 
and seniiorganisation made on the system of Empedocles 
and Buffon, and not upon any politic principle, it is im- 
possible that innumerable local inconvenieiicies, to which 
men are not habituated, must not arise. But these I pass 
over, because it requires an accurate knowledge of the 
country, which I do not possess, to specify them. 

When these state surveyors came to take a view of their 
work of measurement, they soon found, that in politics, the 10 
most fallacious of all things was geometrical demonstration. 
They had then recourse to another basis (or rather buttress) 
to support the building which tottered on that false foundar 
tion. It was evident, that the goodness of the soil, the 
number of the people, their wealth, and the largeness of 
their contribution, made .such infinite variations between 
square and square as to render mensuration a ridiculous 
standard of power in the commonwealth, and equality in 
geometry the most unequal of all meas\U'es in the distribu- 
tion ►f men. Iloweter, they cmild not give it up. But 20 
dividing their political and civil representation into three 
parts, they allotted one of those parts to the square measure- 
ment, without a single fact or calculation to ascertain 
whether this territorial pi’oportion of representation was 
fairly assigned, and ought upon any princi})le really to be 
a third. Having however given to geometry this portion 
(of a third for her dower) out of compliment I suppose to 
that sublime .science, they left the other two to be scuffled 
for between the other parts, population and contribution. 

When they came to jirovide for population, they were not 30 
able to proceed quite so smoothly as they had done in the 
field of their geometry. Here their arithmetic came to bear 
upon their juridical metaphysics. Had they stuck to their 
metaphysic principles, the arithmetical process would be 
simple indeed. Men, with them, are strictly equal, and are 
entitled to equal rights in their own government. Each 
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head, on this system, would have its vote, and every man 
would vote directly for the person who was to represent him 
in the legislature. ‘ But soft — by regular degrees, not yet.’ 
This metaphysic principle, to which law, custom, usage, 
policy, reason, were to yield, is to yield itself to their 
pleasure. There must be many degrees, and some stages, 
before the representative can come in contact with his con- 
stituent. Indeed, as we shall soon see, these two persona 
are to have no sort of communion with each other. First, 
10 the voters in the Canton^ who compose what they call 
primary assemblie.% are to have a qualification. What ! a 
qualification on the indefeasible rights of men ? Yes ; but 
it shall be a very small qualification. Our injustice shall be 
very little oppressive ; only the local valuation of three days 
labour paid to the public. Why, this is not much, I readily 
admit, for any thing but the utter subversion of your 
equalising ju’inciple. As a qualification it might as well be 
let alone ; for it answers no one purpose for which qualifica- 
tions are established : and, on your ideas, it excludes from a 
20 vote, the man of all others whose natural equality stands the 
most in need of protection and defence ; I mean the man 
who has nothing else but his natural equality to guard him. 
You order him to buy the right, which you before told him 
nature had given to him gratuitously at his birth, and of 
which no authority on earth could lawfully deprive him. 
With regard to the person who* cannot come up to your mar- 
ket, a tyrannous aristocracy, as against him, is established at 
the very outset, by you who pretend to be its sworn foe. 

The gradation proceeds. These primary assemblies of 
30 the Canton elect deputies to the Commune ; one for every two 
hundred qualified inhabitants. Here is the first medium put 
between the primary elector and the representative legislator ; 
and here a new turnpike is fixed for taxing the rights of men 
with a second qualification : for none can be elected into the 
Commune who does not pay the amount of ten days labour. 
Nor have we yet done. There is still to be another grada- 
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tion.* These Communes^ chosen by the Canton^ choose to 
the Department ; and the deputies of the Department choose 
their deputies to the National Assembly. Here is a third 
barrier of a senseless qualification. Every deputy to the 
national assembly must ])ay, in direct contribution, to the 
value of a mark of silver. Of all these qualifying barriers we 
must think alike ; that they are im})otent to secure independ- 
ence ; strong only to destroy the rights of men. 

In all this process, which in its fundamental elements 
affects to consider only population upon a principle of natural 10 
right, thei’e is a manifest Jittention to property ; which, how- 
ever just and reasonable on other schemes, is on theirs per- 
fectly u n HU ] )])ortable. 

When they come to their third basis, that of Contribution^ 
we find that they have more completely lost sight of their 
rights of men. This last basis rests entirely on property. 

A principle totally different from the equality of men, and 
utterly irreconcileable to it, is thereby admitted ; but no 
sooner is this principle admitted, than (as usual) it is sub- 
vei ted : and it is not, subverted, (as we shall presently see,) 20 
to aj)proximate the iiie(piality of liches to the level of nature. 
The additional share in the third ]>ortion of re])resentation, 

(a portion reserved exclusively for the higher contribution,) 
is made to regard the district only, and not the individuals 
in it who i)ay. It is easy to ]K*rceive, by the course of their 
reasonings, how nnich they were embarrassed by their con- 
tradictory ideas of the rights of men and the privileges of 
riches. The committee of constitution do as good as admit 
that they are wholly irreconcileable. ‘The relation, with 

* The assembly, in executing the plan of their committee, made 
some alterations. They have struck out one stage in these grada- 
tions ; this removes a part of the objection : but the main objection, 
namely, that in their scheme the first constituent voter has no con- 
nection with the representative legislator, remains in all its force. 
There are other alterations, some possibly for the better, some cer- 
tainly for the worse ; but to the author the merit or demerit of these 
smaller alterations appears to be of n<» moment, where the scheme 
itself is fundamentally vicious and absurd. 
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repeal’d to the contributions, is without doubt null (say they) 
when the question is on the balance the political rights as 
between individual and individual ; without which personal 
equality would he destroyed, and an aristocracy of the rich 
would be established. But this iiicoiiveiiiencc entirely dis- 
a])pears when the propoitional relation of the contribution 
is only considered in the yreat masses, and is solely between 
])roviiice and proviiu^e ; it serves in that case only to form a 
just reciprocal ])ro])()rtion between the cities, without atfect- 
10 iiig the personal rights of the citizens.’ 

Here the princii)le of contribution, as taken between man 
and man, is reprobated as null, and destructive to (‘quality ; 
and as pernicious too ; because it leads to tlio establishment 
of an aristocracy of the. rich. Howevei*, it must not be aban- 
doned. And the way of getting rid of the difficulty is to 
establish the inequality as between department and depart- 
ment, leaving all the individuals in each department uj)on 
an exact par. Observe, that this ]>arity betwe(‘n individuals 
had been before destroyed when th(‘ (jualilications within the 
20 departments were settled ; nor does it seem a matter of 
great importance whether the equality' of men be injured by 
masses or iiidividually. An individual is not of the same 
importance in a mass rej)resented bv a few, as in a mass re- 
presented by many. It would be too much to tell a man 
jealous of his equality, that the elector has the same fran- 
chise who votes for three menTl)ers as he who votes for ten. 

Now take it in the other ]>oint of view, and let us suppose 
their principle of representation according to contribution, 
that is according to riches, to be well imagined, and to be a 
30 necessary basis for their republic. In this their third basis 
they assume, that riches ought to be respectt;d, and that 
justice and policy require that they should entitle men, in 
some mode or other, to a larger share in the administra- 
tion of public affairs ; it is now to be seen, how the assembly 
provides for the pre-eminence, or even for the security of 
the rich, by conferring, in virtue of their oj)ulence, that 
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larger measure of power to their district whicli is denied to 
them personally. I readily admit (indeed I should lay it 
down as a fundamental principle) that in a republican 
government, which has a demoeiatic basis, the rich do 
require an additional security above what is necessary to 
them in monarchies. They are subject to envy, and through 
envy to 0 })pression. On the j)reseiit scheme, it is impossible 
to divine what advantage th€*y derive from the aristocratic 
preference upon which the unequal re])resentation of the 
masses is founded. The rich cannot feel it, either as a 10 
support to dignity, or as security to fortune : for the aris- 
tocratic mass is generated from purely democratic ])rinci])le8; 
and the prevalence given to it in the general representation 
has no sort of reference to or connexion with the persons, 
upon account of whose property this superiority of the mass 
is established. If the contrivers of this scheme meant any 
sort of favour to the rich in consequence of their contribu- 
tion, they ought to have conferred the privilege either on 
the individual rich, or on some class f()rme<l of rich persons 
(as historians l epresent Servius Tullius to have done in the 20 
earl} constitution ot* Rome) ; because the contest between 
the rich and the poor is not a struggle between corporation 
and cor[)oratioii, but a contest bet%vecn men and men; a 
competition not between districts but between descriptions. 

It would answer its purpose better if the scheme were 
inverted ; that the votes of the masses were rendered equal ; 
and that the votes within each mass were propoftioned to 
property. 

Let us suppose one man in a district (it is an easy sup- 
position) to contribute as much as an hundred of his neigh- 30 
hours. Against these he has but one vote. If there were 
but one representative for the mass, his poor neighbours 
would outvote him by an hundred to one for that single 
representative. Bad enough. But amends are to be made 
him. How / The district, in virtue of his wealth, is to 
choose, say, ten members instead of one : that is to say, by 
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paying a very large contribution he has the happiness of 
being outvoted, an hundred to one, by the poor, for ten 
representatives, instead of being outvoted exactly in the 
same pro})ortion for a single meinbei’. In truth, instead of 
benefiting by this superior quantity of reju’esentatiou, the 
rich man is subjected to an additional hardship. The 
increase of representation within his province sets up nine 
persons more, and as many more than nine as there may be 
democratic candidates, to cabal and intrigue, and to flatter 
10 the people at his expense and to his oppression. An 
interest is by this means held out to multitudes of the 
inferior sort, in obtaining a salary of eighteen livres a day (to 
them a vast objects bi^sides the pleasure of a residence in 
Paris and their share in the government of the kingdom. 
The more tlie objects of ambition are multi])lied and become 
democratic, just in that j)roportion the rich are endangered. 

Thus it must fare between the poor and tlie rich in the 
province deemed aristocratic, which in its internal relation 
is tlie very reverse of that character. In its external rela- 
20 tion, that is, its relation to the other jirovinces, I cannot see 
how the unequal representation, which is given to masses on 
account of wealth, becomes the means of jireserving the 
equipoise and the tranquillity of the c.o mm on wealth. For if 
it be one of the objects to secure the weak from being 
criLshed by the stiong (as in all society undoubtedly it is) 
how are the smaller and poorer -of these masses to be saved 
from the tyranny of the more wealthy I Is it by adding to 
the wealthy further and more systematical means of oppreas- 
- ing them ? When we come to a balance of representation 
30 between corporate bodies, provincial interests, emulations, 
and jealousies are full as likely to arise among them as 
among individuals ; and their divisions are likely to produce 
a much hotter spirit of dissension, and something leading 
much more nearly to a war. 

I see that these aristocratic masses are made upon what 
is called the principle of direct contribution. Nothing can 
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be a more unequal standard than this. The indirect con- 
tribution, that which ailses from duties on consumption, is 
in truth a better standard, and follows and discovers wealth 
more naturally than this of direct contribution. It is 
difficult indeed to fix a standard of local i)reference on 
account of the one, oi- of the other, or of Ijoth, because 
some provinces may pay the more of either or of both, on 
account of causes not intrinsic, but originating from those 
very districts over whom they have obtained a ])reference in 
consequence of their ostensible contribution. If the masses 10 
were independent sovereign bodie.s, who w^ere to provide for 
a federative treasury by distinct contingents, and that the 
revenue had not (a.s it has) many im}>ositions running 
through the whole, which ali'ect men individually, and not 
cor})orately, and which, by their natuie, confound all terri- 
torial limits, .something might be said for the basis of con- 
tribution as founded on ma.s.se.s. But of all things, this 
repre.sentation, to be measured by contribution, is the most 
difficult to settle upon ])rinci])les of equity in a country, 
which considers its distycts as membens of an whole. For a 20 
great ciiy, sucli as Bourdcaux or Baris, a])pears to j)ay a 
vast body of duties, almost out of all a*ssignable proportion 
to other ])laces, and its mass is con.sidered accordingly. 
But are these cities the true contributois in that proportion? 
No. The consumers of the commodities imported into 
Bourdeaux, who arc scattered through all France, piy the 
import duties of Bourdeaux. The produce of the vintage 
in Guienne and Languedoc gives to that city the means of 
its contribution growing out of an export commerce. The 
landholders who spend their estates in Baris, and are thereby 30 
the creators of that city, contribute for Baris from the 
provinces out of whicli their revenue arise. Very nearly the 
same arguments will aj)ply to the representative share given 
on account of direct contribution : because the direct con- 
tribution must be assessed on wealth real or presumed ; and 
that local wealth will itself arise from causes not local, and 
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which therefore in equity ought not to produce a local 
preference. ♦ 

It is very remarkable, that in this fundamental regulation, 
which settles the representation of the mass iq^on the direct 
contribution, they have not yet settled how that direct 
contribution shall be laid, and how a]>portioned. Perhaps 
there is some latent ])oli(‘y towai-ds the continuance of the 
present assembly in this strange procedure. However, until 
they do this, thoN can have no certain constitution. It must 
10 depend at last u})on the system of taxation, and must vary 
with every variation in that system. As they have contrived 
matters, their taxation does not so much depend on their 
constitution, as their constitution on their taxation. This 
must introduce great confusion among the masses ; as the 
variable (lualifi cation for votes within the district must, if 
ever real contested elections take jdace, cause infinite internal 
controversies. 

To compare together the three bases, not on their ])olitical 
reason, but on the ideas on wdiich the assembly works, and 
20 to try its consistency with itself, we cannot avoid observing, 
that the princi])le which the (tommittei* call the basis of 
'population^ does not begin to operate fi’om the same point 
with the two other principles called the bases of territory/ 
and of contribution ^ which are both of an aristocratic nature. 
The conse(pience is, that where all thret' begin to operate 
together, there is the most j^bsurd inequality produced by 
the operation of the former on the two latter principles. 
Every canton contains four square leagues, and is estimated 
to contain, on the average, 4,000 inhabitants, or 680 voters 
30 ill the primary assemblies, which vary in numbers wdth 
the population of the canton, and send owe deputy to the 
co'mmune for every 200 voters. Nine cantons make a 
commune. 

Now let us take a canton containing a sea-port town of 
trade, or a yreat manufacturing town. Let us suppose the 
population of this canton to be 12,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 
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voters, forming three primary assemblies^ and sending ten 
deputies to the com n) uni. 

Oppose -to this one canton two others of the remaining 
eight in the same commune. These we may suppose to 
have their fair population of 4,000 inhabitants, and 680 
voters each, oi‘ 8,000 inhabitants and ],360 voters, both 
together. These will form only (wo prwiary ttssemiblies, and 
send only sir deputies to the commune. 

Wlien the assembly of the conunune comes to vote on the 
basis of territory^ which principle is first admitted to operate 10 
ill that assembly, the single canton which has half the 
territory of the other two^ will have ten voices to sir in the 
election of three deputies to the assembly of the department, 
chosen on tlie express ground of a representation of 
territory. 

This inequality, striking as it is, will be yet highly 
aggravated, if we siqiposi', as we fairly may, the several 
other cantons of the commune to fall jiroportionably short 
of tlie average ]>opula(ion, as much as the principal canton 
exceeds it. Now, as ^o the basis of contributioRy which also 20 
is a principle admitted first to operate in the assembly of the 
commune, l^^t us again tak(‘ one canton, such as is stated 
above. If the whole of the direct contributions jiaid by a 
great trading or iiianufacturiiig town be divided equally 
among the inhabitants, each individual will be found to })ay 
much more than an individual living in the country accord- 
ing to tlie same average. Tin* wliole paid by the inhabitants 
of the former will be more than the whole ])aid by the 
inhabitants of the latter — we may fairly assume one third 
more. Then tlie 12,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 voters of the 30 
canton will pay as much as 19,050 inhabitants, or 3,289 
voters of the other cantonSy which are nearly the estimated 
proportion of inhabitants and voters of five other cantons. 
No\v the 2,193 voters will, as I before said, send only ten 
deputies to the assembly ; the 3,289 voters will send sixteen. 
Thus, for an equal share in the contribution of the whole 
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commune^ there will be a difference of sixteen voices to ten in 
voting for deputies to be chosen oh the principle of repre- 
senting the general contribution of the whole commune. 

By the same mode of computation we shall find 15,876 
inhabitants, or 2,741 voters of the other cantons, who pay 
one-sixth less to the contrilnition of the wlufie commune^ will 
have three voices more than the 12,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 
voters of the one canton. 

Such is the fantastical and unjust inequality between mass 
10 and mass, in this curious repartition of the rights of repre- 
sentation arising out of territorif and contribution. The 
qualifications which these confer are in truth negative quali- 
fications, that giv(‘ a riglit in an inverse ])roportion to the 
possession of them. 

In this whole contrivance of the three bases, consider it 
in any light you })lease, I do not see a variety of objects, 
reconciled in one consistent whole, but several contradictory 
principles reluctantly and irrecoiicileably brought and held 
together by your })hilosfq)hers, like wild beasts shut up in a 
20 cAge, to claw and hite each other to ttheii* mutual destruc- 
tion. 

I am afraid I have gone too far into their way of con- 
sidering the formation of a constitution. They have much, 
but bad, metaphysics ; much, but ba<l, geometry ; much, but 
false, proportionate arithmetic ; but if it were all as exact as 
metaphysics, geometry, and arfthmetic ought to be, and if 
their schemes were perfectly consistent in all their parts, it 
would make only a more fair and sightly vision. It is re- 
markable, that in a great arrangement of mankind, not one 
30 reference whatsoever is to be found to any thing moral or any 
thing politic ; nothing that relates to the concerns, the 
actions, the passions, the interests of men. Hominem non 
sapiunt. [They do not savour of man.'] 

You see I only consider this constitution as electoral, and 
leading by steps to the National Assembly. I do not enter 
into the internal government of the Ihqmrtments, and their 
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genealogy thirmgli Communes and Cantons. Tliese 
local governments are, in the original plan, to be as nearly 
as possible composed in the same manner and on the same 
principles with the elective assemblies. They are each of 
them bodies perfectly compact and rounded in themselves. 

You cannot but perceive in this scheme, that it has a 
direct and immediate tendency to sever France into a 
variety of republics, and to render them totally independent 
of each other, without any direct constitutional means of 
coherence, connection, or subordination, except what may 10 
be derived from their acquiescence in the determinations of 
the general congress of the ambassadors from each indepen- 
dent rej)ublic. Such in reality is the National Assembly, 
and such governments I admit do exist in the world, though 
in forms infinitely more suitable to the local and habitual 
circumstances of their people. But sucli associations, rather 
than bodies politic, hav(‘ generally been the effect of neces- 
sity, not choice ; and 1 believe the ])reseut French power is 
the very first body of citizens, who, having obtained full 
authority to do with Iheir country what they jdeased, have 20 
chosen to dissever it in this barbarous manner. 

It is impossible not to observe, that in the spirit of this 
geometrical distribution, and arithmetical ari’angement, these 
pretended citizens treat France exactly like a country of 
conquest. Acting as conquerors, they have imitated the 
policy of the harshest of that harsh race. The policy of 
sucli barbarous victors, who contemn a subdued people, and 
insult their feelings, has ever been, as much as in them lay, 
to destroy all vestiges of the ancient country, in religion, in 
polity, in laws, and in manners ; to confound all territorial 30 
limits ; to produce a general poverty ; to put up their 
properties to auction ; to crush their princes, nobles, and 
pontiffs ; to lay low every thing which had lifted its head 
above the level, or which could serve to combine or rally, in 
their distresses, the disbanded people, under the standard of 
old opinion. They have made France free in the manner in 
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wliicli tliose sincere friends to tlie ^rights of mankind, the 
Romans, freed (freece, Macedon, and other nations. They 
flestroyed the bonds of their nnion, under colour of providing 
for the independence of each of their cities. 

When the members wlio com})ose these new bodies of 
cantons, communes, and departments, arrangements pur- 
posely produced througli the medium of confusion, begin to 
act, they will find themselves, in a great measure, strangers 
to one another. The electors and elected throughout, 
10 especially in the rural canionSy will be frequently without 
any civil habitudes or connections, or any of that natural dis- 
cipline which is the soul of a true republic. Magistrates and 
collectors of revenue are now no longer acquainted with 
their districts, bishops with their dioceses, or‘ curates with 
their })arishes. These new colonies f)f the rights of men 
bear a strong rt‘semblance to that sort of military colonies 
which Tacitus has observed upon in the declining policy of 
Rome. In better and wdser days (whatever course they took 
with foreign nations) th(‘y were careful to make the elements 
20 of a methodical sulxmlination and Settlement to be coeval ; 
and even to lay the foundations of civil discipline in the 
military.* But, when all the good arts had fallen into ruin, 
they proceeded, as yonr assembly does, upon the erpiality of 
men, and with as little judgment, and as little care for those 
things which make a republic tolerable or durable. But in 
this, as well as almost every instance, your new common- 

* Non, ut olim, univcrsie legiones doducebantur cum tribimis, et 
centurionibus, et sui cujusque ordinis militibus, ut consensu et caritate 
rempublicam utticerent ; sed ignoti inter sc, diversis manii)ulia, sine 
rectore, sine affectibus mutihs, quasi ex alio geuere mortalium, re- 

r nte in unum collecti, numerus magis quam colonia. Tac. Annal. 

14, sect. 27. [Whole legions were no longer transplanted, as in 
former days, with tribunes and centurions and soldiers of every grade, 
so as to form a state by their unity and mutual attachment, but 
strangers to one another from different companies, without a head or 
any community of sentiment, were suddenly gathered together, as it 
might be out of any other class of human beings, and became a mere 
crowd rather than a colony.] All this will be still more applicable to 
the unconnected, rotary, biennial national assemblies, in this absurd 
and senseless constitution. 
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wealth is born, and brecj^ and fed, in those comiptions which 
mark degenerated and worn out republics. Your child 
comes into the world with the symptoms of death ; the 
facies Ilippocratica forms the character of its physiognomy, 
and the prognostic of its fate. 

The legislators who framed the ancient republics knew 
that their business was too arduous to be accomplished with 
no better api)aratus than the metaphysics of an under- 
graduate, and the mathematics and arithmetic of an excise- 
man. They had to do with men, and they were obliged to 10 
study human nature. They ha<l to do with citizens, and 
they were obliged to study the effects of those habits which 
are communicated by the circumstances of civil life. They 
were sensible that the operation of this second nature on the 
first produced a new combination ; and thence arose many 
diversities amongst men, according to their birth, tlieir 
education, their pi’ofeR.sions, the periods of their lives, their 
residence in towns or in the country, their several ways of 
acquiring and of fixing property, and according to the 
qualit} of the pro])ert5' itself, all whi< h rendered them as 20 
it were so many different species of animals. From lienee 
they thought themselves obliged to dispo.se their citizens into 
such cla.sses, and to place them in such situations in the 
state as their peculiar habits might qualify them to fill, and 
to allot to them such apjiropriated privileges as might secure 
to them what their sjiecific occasions required, and w’hich 
might furnish to each description such force as might 
protect it in the conflict caused by the diversity of interests, 
that must exist, and must contend iii all complex society : 
for the legislator would have been ashamed, that the coarse 30 
husbandman should well know how to assort and to use his 
sheep, horses, and oxen, and should have enough of common 
sense not to abstract and equalize them all into animals, 
without providing for each kind an appropriate food, care, 
and employment ; whilst he, the economist, dis{>oser, and 
shepherd of his own kindred, subliming himself into an 
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airy metapiiysiciaii, was resolved to know nothing of liis 
flocks, but as men in general. It is for this li^ason that 
Montesquieu observed very justly, that iji their classiti cation 
of the citizens, the great legislators of antic) nity made the 
greatest display of their powers, and even soared above 
themselves. It is here that your modern legislators have 
gone deep into the negative series, and sunk even below 
their own nothing. As the first sort of legislators attended 
to the different kinds of citizens, and combined them into 
10 one commonwealth, the others, the metaphysical and alche- 
rnistical legislators, have taken the direct contrary course. 
They have attempted to confound all sorts of citizens, as 
well as they could, into one homogeneous mass ; and then 
they divided this their anialgama into a number of incoherent 
republics. They reduce men to loose counters merely for 
the sake of simple telling, and not to figures whose power is 
to arise from their place in the table. The ehmients of 
their own metaphysics might have taught them better 
lessons. The troll of their categorical talde might have 
SJO informed them that there Avas something else in the intel- 
lectual world besides mihstance and (jvantity. They might 
learn from the catechism of meta])liysics that there were 
eight heads more,* in every complex deliberation, which 
they have never thought of, though these, of all the ten, are 
the subject on which the skiH of man can operate any thing 
at all. 

So far from tliis able disposition of some of the old 
republican legislators, which follows with a solicitous ac- 
curacy, the moral conditions and propensities of men, they 
30 have levelled and crushed together all the orders which they 
found, even under the coarse nnartificial arrangement of the 
monarchy, in which mode of government the classing of 
the citizens is not of so much importance as in a republic. 
It is true, however, that every such classification, if properly 

^ Qualitas, Relatio, Actio, Passio, Tibi, Quando, Situs, Habitus. 
[Quality, Relation, Action, Passion, Place, Time, Position, State.] 
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ordered, is good in all forms of government ; and composes 
a strong barrier agai^ist the excesses of despotism, as well 
as it is t^e necessary means of giving effect and permanence 
to a republic. For want of something of this kind, if the 
present project of a republic shouhl fail, all securities to a 
moderated freedom fail along with it ; all the indirect 
restraints which mitigate dt*spotism are removed ; insomuch 
that if monarchy should ever again obtain an entire ascen- 
dency in France, under this or under any other dynasty, it 
will probably be, if not voluntarily tempered at setting out, 10 
by the wise and virtuous counsels of the prince, the most 
completdy arbitiai}' power that has ever appeared on earth. 
This is to play a most desperate game. 

The confusion, which attends on all such proceedings, they 
even <leclare to be one of their objects, and they hope to 
secure their constitution by a terroi- of a return of those 
evils which attended their making of it. ‘By this,’ say they, 

‘ its destruction will become diflicult to authority, which can- 
not break it up without the entire disorganization of the 
whole state.’ They ]>resume, that if this a\ithority should 20 
ever come t(^ the %une degree of power that they have 
ac(pured, it wouUl make a more moderate and chastised use 
r)f it, and would piously tremble entirely to disorganise the 
state in the .savage manner that they have done. They 
expect, from the virtues of returning despotism, the security 
which is to 1)0 enjoyed by the offspring of their popular 
viee.s. 

I wdsh, Sir, that you and my readers would give an 
attentive periisjil to the work of M. de Calonne, on this 
subject. It is indeed not only an eloquent but an able and 30 
instructive performance, I confine myself to what he says 
relative to the constitution of the new state, and to the 
condition of the revenue. As to the disputes of this 
minister with his rivals, I do not wish to pronounce upon 
them. As little do I mean to hazard any opinion concerning 
his ways and means, financial or political, for taking his 

o 
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country out of its present disgraceful and deplorable situa- 
tion of servitude, anarchy, bankru])|t.cy, and beggary. I 
cannot speculate quite so sanguinely as he does : bq.t he is a 
Frenchman, and has a closer duty relative to those objects, 
and better means of judging of them, than I can have. I 
wish that the formal avowal which he refers to, made by 
one of the principal leaders in the assembly, concerning the 
tendency of their scheme to bring France not only from a 
monarchy to a rejniblic, but from a republic to a mere 
iO confederacy, may be very particularly attended to. It adds 
new force to my observations; and indeed M. de (^alonne’s 
work supplies my deficiencies by many new and striking 
argunnmts on most of the subjects of this Letter.* 

It is this resolution, to break their country into separate 
republics, which has driven them into the greatest number 
of their difficulties and contradictions. If it were not for 
this, all the questions of exact equality, and these balances, 
never to be settled, of individual rights, ])opulation, and con- 
tribution, would be wholly useless. The re))resentation, 
20 though derived from parts, would be a duty which equally 
regarded the whole. Each de})uty to the assembly would 
be the representative of France, and of all its descriptions, 
of the many and of the few, of the rich and of the poor, of 
the great districts and of the small. All these districts 
would themselves be subordinate to .some standing authority, 
existing independently of them ; an authority in which 
their representation, and every thing that belongs to it, 
originated, and to which it was pointed. This standing, un- 
- alterable, fundamental government would make, and it is 
30 the only thing which could make, that territory truly and 
properly an whole. With us, when we elect popular repre- 
sentatives, we send them to a council, in which each man 
individually is a subject, and submitted to a government 
complete in all its ordinary functions. With you the 
elective assembly is the sovereign, and the sole sovereign ; 

* See L’Etat de la France, p. 363. 
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all the members are tl^erefore integral paits of this sole 
sovereignty^ But with us it is totally different. With us 
the representative, separated from the other parts, can have 
no action and no existence. The government is the point of 
reference of the several members and districts of our repre- 
sentation. This is the centre of our unity. This govern- 
ment of reference is a trustee for the lohole, and not for the 
parts. So is the other branch of our public council, I mean 
the house of lords. With us the king and the lords are 
several and joint securities foi* the equality of each district, 10 
each province, each city. When did you hear in Great 
Britain of any province suffering from the inequality of its 
representation ; what district from liaving no representation 
at all ? Not only our monarchy and our peerage secure 
the equality on which our unity depends, but it is the spirit 
of the house of commons itself. The very inequality of 
re})re8entation, which is so foolishly comjdained of, is 
perhaps the very thing which prevents us from thinking or 
acting as members for districts, Cornwall elects as many 
membeis as all Scotland. But is Cornwall better taken care 20 
of than Scotland ? Few trouble their heads about any of 
your bases, out of some giddy clubs. Most of those, who 
wish for any'change, upon any ])lausible grounds, desire it 
on different ideas. 

Your new constitution is the very reverse of ours in its 
principle ; and I am astonislied how any persons could 
dream of holding out any thing done in it as an example for 
Great Britain. With you there is little, or rather no, con- 
nection between the last representative and the first con- 
stituent. The member who goes to the national assembly is 30 
not chosen by the people, nor accountable to them. There 
are three elections before he is chosen : two sets of 
magistracy intervene between him and the primary 
assembly, so as to render him, as I have said, an ambassador 
of a state, and not the representative of the people within a 
state. By this the whole spirit of the election is changed ; 
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nor can any cori'ective yonr coystitiition-mongCM s have 
devised render him any thing else than what he is. 
The very attempt to do it would inevitably introduce 
a confusion, if possible, more horrid than the present. 
There is no way to make a connection between the 
original constituent and the representative, but by the 
circuitous means widt h may lead the candidate to apply in 
the first instance to the piamary electors, in order that by 
their authoritative instructions (and something more 
10 perhaps) these primary electors may force the two suc- 
ceeding bodies of electors to make a choice agreeable to 
their wishes. But this would plainly subvert the \n hole 
scheme. It would Ik* to plunge them back into that tumult 
and confusi(»n of popular election, which, by their interposed 
gradation of elections, they mean to avoid, and at length to risk 
the whole fortune of the state with those who have the least 
knowledge of it, and the lea.st interest in it. This is a perpetual 
dilemma, into which they are thrown by the vicious, weak, 
and contradictory principles they have chosen. Unless the 
20 people break uj> and level this gicidation, it is plain that 
they do not at all substantially elect to the assembly ; 
indeed they elect as little in appearance as reality. 

What is it we all seek for in an election ? To answer its 
real purposes, you must first possess the means of knowing 
the fitness of your man ; and Hien you must retain some hold 
upon him by personal obligation or dependence. For what 
end are the.se primary electors complimented, or rather mocked, 
with a choice ? They can never know anything of the quali- 
ties of him that is to serve them, nor has he any obligation 
30 whatsoever to them. Of all the ])Owers unfit to be delegated 
by those who have any real means of judging, that most 
peculiarly unfit is what relates to a personal choice. In case 
of abuse, that body of ])riniary electors never can call the re- 
presentative to an account for his conduct. He is too far 
removed from them in the chain of representation. If he 
acts improperly at the end of his two years’ lease, it does not 
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concern him for two years more. By the new French con- 
stitution, the best and wisest representatives go equally 
with the w^rst into this Limhm Patram. Their bottoms are 
supposed foul, and they must go into dock to be retitted. 
Every man wlio has served in an assembly is ineligible for 
two years after. Just as the magistrates begin to learn their 
trade, like ehimney-sweepers, they aie dis(}ualilied for exercis- 
ing it. Supertieial, new, ])etulant acquisition, and interrupted, 
dronish, broken, ill recollection, is to be the <lestined (!haracter 
of all your future governors. Your constitution has too 10 
much of jealousy to have much of sense in it. You ccuisider 
the bleach of t’ u.st iji the re])re.sentative .so princijially, 
that you do not at all regard the question of his fitness to 
execute it. 

Tin's ]>urgatoiy interval is not unfavourable to a faithless 
representative, who may be as good a can\’asser as he was a 
bad governor. In this time he may cabal himself into a 
superiority over the wisest and most virtuous. As, in the 
end, all the members of thi.s elective constitution are equally 
fugitive, and exist only for the election, they may be no longer 20 
the same j>ersons who had chosen him, to whom he is to be 
responsible when he .solicits for a renewal of his trust. To 
call all the secondary electors of the Comminie to account, is 
ridiculous, imiiracticable, and unjust ; they may themselves 
have been deceived in their choice, as the third set of electors, 
tlurse of the Department^ may be in tbeir.s. In your elections 
re8})()nsibility (cannot exi.st. 

F'inding no sort of piinciple of <‘oherence with each other 
in the nature and constitution of the several new republics 
of France, I considered what cement the legislators had 30 
provided for them from any extraneous materials. Their 
confederations, their spee.taeles^ their civic; feasts, and their 
enthusiasm, I take no notice of ; they are nothing but mere 
tricks ; but tracing their policy through their actions, I think 
I can distinguish the arrangements by whicli they propose to 
hold these republics together. The first, is the confiscation^ 
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with the compulsory ])a])er currency annexed to it; the second, 
18 the supreme power of the city of ^Paris ; the third, is the 
general army of the state. Of this last I shall rperve what 
I have to say, until I come to consider the army as an head 
by itself. 

As to the (jjieratioii of the first (the conliscation aiid paper 
currency) merely as a cement, 1 cannot deny that these, tJie 
one deiiending on the other, may for some time compose some 
sort of cement, if their madness and folly in the management, 
10 and ill the temjiering of the parts together, does not produce 
a repulsion in the very outset. But allowing to the scheme 
some coherence and some duration, it ajipears to me, that if, 
after a wdiile, the confiscation should not be fouinl sufficient to 
support the pajier coinage (as I am morally certain it will not) 
then, instead of cementing, it will add infinitely to the dissocia- 
tion, distraction, and confusion of these confederate republics, 
both with relation to each other, and to the several parts within 
themselves. But if the confiscation should so far succeed as 
to sink the jiaper currency, the cement is gone with the cir- 
20 culation. In the mean time its binding force will be very 
uncertain, and it will straiten <u' relax with every variation 
in the credit of tiie paper. 

One thing only is certain in this sclumie, which is an effect 
seemingly collateral, but direct, 1 have no doubt, in the minds 
of those who conduct this business, that is, its effect in pro- 
ducing an Oligan'hif in every one cd the republics. A paper 
circulation, not founded on any real money deposited or 
engaged for, amounting already to four-and-forfy millions of 
English money, and this currency by force substituted in the 
30 place of the coin of the kingdom, becoming thereby the sub- 
stance of its revenue, as well as the medium of all its commer- 
cial and civil intercourse, must put the whole of what power, 
authority, and influence is left, in any form whatsoever it may 
assume, into the hands of the managers and conductors of this 
circulation. 

In England we feel the influence of the bank ; though it is 
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only the centre of a voluntary dealing. He knows little in- 
deed of the influence of money upon mankind, who does not 
see the force of the management of a monied concern which 
is so much mure extensive, and in its nature so much more 
depending on the managers than any of ours. But this is not 
merely a money concern. There is another member in the 
system inseparably connected with this money management. 

It consists ill the means of dmwing out at discretion portions 
of the conflscated land for Stile ; and carrying on a process of 
continual transmutation of paper into land, and land into 10 
jiaper. When we follow this process in its eflects, we may 
conceive something of the intensity of the force with which 
this system must operate. By this means the spirit of money- 
jobbing and speculation goes into the mass of land itself, and 
incorporates with it. By this kind of ojieration, that species 
of property becomes (as it were) volatilized ; it assumes an 
unnatural and monstrous activity, and thereby throws into 
the hands of the several managers, jirincipal and subordinate, 
Parisian and jirovincial, call the representative of money, and 
perhaj'S a full tenth part of all the land in France, which has 20 
now acquired the worst and most pernicious part of the evil 
of a paper circuhation, the greatest possible uncertainty in its 
value. They have reversed the Latonian kindness to the 
landed pro})ertv of Delos. They Inive sent theirs to be blown 
about, like the light fragments of a wreck, oras ct Uttora 
circmn {arotoul the eoasis o/n/ i7<oms*]. 

The new dealers being all habitually adventurers, and 
without any fixed habits and local predilections, will purchase 
to job out again, as the market of paper, or of money, or of 
land, shall present an advantage. For though an holy bishop 30 
thinks that agriculture will derive great advantages from 
the '‘enlightened'* usurers who are to purchase the church 
confiscations, I, who am not a good, but an old farmer, 
with great humility beg leave to tell his late lordship, 
that usury is not a tutor of agriculture ; and if the word 
* enlightened ’ be understood according to the new dictionaiy, 
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as it always is in your new sehools, cannot conceive how 
a man’s not believing in CTod can teach him to cultivate the 
earth with the least of any additional skill or encouragement. 
‘ Diis immortalibus sero’ [/ .so?/’ for thv imDiortaf gods\ said 
an old Roman, when he held one handle of the jdough, 
wliilst death held the other. Though you were to join in 
the commission all the directors of the tw(» academies t(» the 
directors of the Calase <P Eacooiptc^ one old experienced 
peasant is worth them all. J have got more information, 
10 upon a curious and interesting branch of husbandry, in one 
short conversation with a (.'arthusian monk, than 1 have 
derived from all the Bank directors that 1 have ever con- 
versed with. However, there is n<> cause f(U’ a])prehension 
from the meddling of money-dealers with rural (*conomy. 
These gentl(!ni(‘n are too wise in theii’ gej»eration. At first, 
j>erhaj)s, their tendei’ and su.sce])tible imaginations may be 
captivated with the innocent and unprotitabh' delights of a 
I)astoral life ; but in a little time they will firul that 
agiiculture is a trade much more laborious, and much less 
20 lucrative than that which they had left. Aftei’ making its 
panegyric, they will turn their backs on it like their great 
precursor and prototype. They may, like him, begin by 
singing, ‘ Beatns ille^ \Happp is tho but what will be 

the end ? 

Hoic ahi lortitus fitn&i'ator Jilphius^ 

•fain jam fu turns rusticus 
Omuem redogit idihus /mcunia.m, 

(pht rit calcmdis ponere. 

[Thus said the usurer Alfius^ and all iiioiieiis 
30 Lent till the mid-month at that date calls oi. 

And, hot for rural pleasures, that day fortnight 
Our uould-he farmer — lends them out again.'] 

They will cultivate the Caisse d^Eglise, under the sacred 
auspices of this prelate, with much more profit tlian its 
vineyards and its corn-fields. They will employ their talents 
according to theii’ habits and their interests. They will not 
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follow the j)lou^li whilst thev can direct treaRuries, and 
govern })rovinces. * 

Your legAlators, in everything are the very first who 
have founded a cioin in on wealth upon gaining, and infused 
this spii'it into it as its \ ital breath. The great object in 
these })olitics is to inetamorjihose France from a great king- 
dom into om; great ))lav-table ; to turn its inhabitants into 
a, nation of gamesters ; to make sjieculation as extensive as 
life ; to mix it with all its concerns ; and to divert the 
whole of the h()])es and fears of the )>eople from their useful 10 
channels, into the impulses, passions, and superstitions of 
those who live on chances. They loudly proclaim their 
o] union, that this their present system of a republic cannot 
possibly exist without this kind of gaming fund ; iuid that 
the very thread of its life is .spun out of the stajile of these 
Speculations. The old gaining in funds was mischievous 
enough undoubtedly ; but it w'as so only to individuals. 
Even when it had its greatest extent, in the Mississijipi and 
South Sea, it afiected but few, comparatively ; where it 
exteiuU further, as iiu lotteries, the spirit has but a single 20 
object. But wdiere the law% which in most circumstances 
forbids, and in none countenances gaining, is itself debauched, 
so as to rc^verse its nature and jiolicy, and exjiressly to force 
the subject to this destructive table, by bringing the sj)irit 
and symbols of gaming into the minutest matters, and 
engaging every body in it, and in every thing, a more dread- 
ful e})idemic disteinjnu’ of that kind is spread than yet has 
aj)])eared in the world. With you a man can neither earn 
nor buy his dinner, without a speculation. What he receives 
in the morning will not have the same value at night. What 30 
he is compelled to take as pay for an old debt, will not be 
received as the same when he comes to pay a debt contracted 
by himself ; nor will it be the same when by prompt }>ay- 
meiit he would avoid contracting any debt at all. Industry 
must wither away. Economy must be driven from yonr 
country. Careful provision will have no existence. Who 
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will labour without knowing the amount of his pay ? Who 
will study to increase what none ban estimate ? who will 
accumulate, when he does not know the value 'of what he 
saves ? If you abstract it from its uses in gaming, to 
accumulate youi* papei’ wealth, would be not the ])rovideiice 
of a man, but the distem))ered instinct of a jackdaw. 

The truly melancholy ])art of the jjolicy of systematically 
making a nation of gamesters is this ; that though all are 
forced to play, few can understaiul the game ; and fewer 
10 still are in a condition to avail themselves of the knowledge. 
The many must be the dupes of the few who conduct the 
machine of these speculations. What etfeet it nnist have on 
the country-peo})le is visible. The townsman can calculate 
from day to day : not so the inhabitant of the country. 
When the ])easant first brings his corn to market, the 
magistrate in the town obliges him to take the assignat at 
par ; when he goes to the shop with this money, he finds it 
seven per cent, the worse for crossing the way. This market 
he will not readily resort to again. The towns-])eople will 
20 be infiamed ! they will force the c«iintry-])eo})le to bring 
their corn. Resistance will begin, and the murders of 
Paris and St. Denis may be renewed through all France. 

What .signifies the empty compliment paid to the countiy 
by giving it perhaps more than its share in the theory of 
your representation ? Where ha^x* you placed the real 
power over monied and landed circulation Where have 
you placed the means of raising and falling the value of 
every man’s freehold ? Those whose operations can take 
from, or add ten per cent, to, the possessions of every man 
30 in France, must be the masters of every man in France. 
The whole of the power obtained by this revolution will 
settle in the towns among the burghers, and the monied 
directors who lead them. The landed gentleman, the yeo* 
man, and the peasant have, none of them, habits, or inclina- 
tions, or experience, which can lead them to any share in 
this the sole source of power and influence now loft in 
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France. The very nature of a country life, the very nature 
of landed property, pi all the occupations, and all the 
pleasures, they afford, render coinbinatioii and arrangement 
(the sole way of procuring and exerting influence) in a 
manner impossible amongst country-])eo})le. Combine them 
b}' all the art you can, and all the industry, they are always 
dissolving into individuality. Any thing in the nature of 
incorporation is almost ini}»racticable amongst them. Ho])e, 
fear, alarm, jealousy, the ephemerous tale that does its 
business and dies in a day, all these things, which are the 10 
reins and spurs by which leaders check or urge the minds of 
followers, are not easily emjdoyed, or hardly at all, among.st 
scatteied people. They assemble, they arm, they act with 
the utmost difficulty, and at the greatest chaige. Their 
efforts, if ever they can be commenced, cannot be sustained. 
They cannot proceed systematically. If the country gentle- 
men attempt an influence through the mere income of their 
property, what is it to that of those who have ten times their 
income to sell, and who can ruin their property by bringing 
their plunder to me^‘t it at market ? If the landed man 20 
wishes to mortgage, he falls the value of his land, and raises 
the value of assignats. He augments the }X)wer of his 
enemy by the very means he must take to contend with him. 
The country gentleman theiefore, the officer by sea and 
land, the man of liberal views and habits, attached to no 
profession, will be as comjdetely excluded from the govern- 
ment of his country as if he were legislatively pro- 
scribed. It is obvious, that in the towns, all the things 
which conspire against the country gentleman, combine in 
favour of the money manager and director. In towns com- 30 
bination is natural. The habits of burghers, their occupa- 
tions, their diversion, their business, their idleness, 
continually bring them into mutual contact. Their virtues 
and their vices are sociable ; they are always in garrison ; 
and they come embodied and half disciplined into the hands of 
those who mean to form them foi’ civil, or for military action. 
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All these considerations leave no doubt on my mind, that 
if this monster of a constitution can cantinue, France will be 
wholly governed by the agitators in corj>oratioiis, b}: societies 
in the towns formed of directors of assignats, and trustees for 
the sale of church lands, attornies, agents, money jobbers, 
speculators, and adventurers, composing an ignoble oligarchy 
founded on the destruction of the crown, the cluirch, the 
nobility, and the jieople. Here end all the deceitful dreams 
and visions of the equality and )'ights of men. In the 
10 ^ Serhonian hog^ of this base oligarchy they are all absorbed, 
sunk, and lost for ever. 

Though human eyes cannot trjice them, one would be 
tempted to think some great offences in France nnist cry to 
heaven, which has thought fit to jninish it with a subjection 
to a vile and inglorious domination, in which no comfort or 
compensation is to be found in any, even of those false splen- 
dours, which, ])laying about other tyrannies, ])revent mankind 
from feeling themselves dishonoured even whilst they are 
oppressed. I must confess I am to\iched with a sorrow, mixed 
20 with some indignation, at the (xniductjOf a few men, once of 
great rank, and still of great character, who, deluded with 
specious names, have engaged in a business too de^j) for the 
line of their understanding to fathom ; who have lent their 
fair re|)utation, and the authority of their high-sounding 
names, to the designs of men with whom they could not be 
acquainted ; and have thereby ifiade their very virtues oi)er- 
ate to the ruin t)f their country. 

So far ds to the first cementing principle. 

The second material of cement for their new rejmblic is the 
30 superiority of the city of Paris ; and this I admit is strongly 
connected with the other cementing principle of paper circula- 
tion and confiscation. It is in this part of the project we 
must look for the cause of the destruction of all the old 
bounds of provinces and jurisdictions, ecclesiastical and 
secular, and the dissolution of all ancient combinations of 
things, as well as the formation of so many small unconnected 
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r(;j)ublics. The power of the city of Paris is evidently one 
great spring of all theA' politics. It is through the |X)wer of 
Paris, noA^ become the centre and focus of jobbing, that the 
leaders of this faction direct, or rather command the w'hole 
legi.slative and the whole executive government. Every 
thing therefore must be done which can conhrm the authority 
of that city over the other republics. Pai is is compact ; she 
has an enormous strength, wholly disproportioned to the 
force of any of the square republics ; and this strength is 
collected and condensed within a narrow compass. Paris has 10 
a natural and easy connexion of its parts, which will not be 
affected by an} scheme of a geometrical constitution, nor does 
it much signify whether its proportion of re])re8entation be 
more or less, since it has the whole draft of fishes in its drag- 
net. The other divisions of the kingdom being hackled and 
torn to ])ieces, and separated from all their habitual means, 
and even principles of union, cannot, for some time at least, 
confederate against her. Nothing was to be left in all the 
subordinate members, but weakness, disconnection, and con- 
fusion. To confirm jhis part of the plan, the assembly has 20 
lately come to a re.solutioii, that no two f)f their republics 
sliall have the .same commander in chief. 

To a person who takes a view of the whole, the strength of 
Paris thus formed, will appear a system of general weakness. 

It is boasted, that the geometrical policy has been adopted, 
tliat all local ideas should be sunk, and that the people should 
no longer be Gascons, Picards, Bretons, Normans, but French- 
men, with one country, one heart, and one assembly. But 
instead of being all Frenchmen, the greater likelihood is, that 
the inhabitants of that region will shortly have no country. 30 
No man ever was attached by a sense of pride, partiality, or 
real affection, to a description of square measurement. He 
never will glory in belonging to the Checquer, No. 71, or to 
'any other badge-ticket. We begin our public affections in 
our families. No cold relation is a zealous citizen. We pass 
on to our neighbourhoods, and our habitual provincial con- 
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nectioris. Tliese are inns and resting places. Such divisions 
of our country as have been formed ^oy habit, and not by a 
sudden jerk of autliority, were so many little images of the 
great country in which the heart found something which it 
could fill. The love to the whole is not extinguished by this 
subordinate partiality. Perhaps it is a sort of elemental 
training to those higher and more largo regards, by which 
alone men come to be afrecte<l, as with tlieir own concern, in 
the prosperity of a kingdom so extensive as that of France. 
10 In that general territory itself, as in the old name of pro- 
vinces, the citizens are intere.sted from old prejudices and un- 
reasoned habits, and not on account of the geometric proper- 
ties of its figure. The ])ower iind ])re-eminence of Paris does 
certainly press down and hold these republics together, as 
long as it lasts. But for the reasons I liav(‘ already given 
you, I think it cannot last very long. 

Passing from the civil creating, ami the civil cementing 
principles of this constitution, to the national assembly, which 
is to appear and act as sovereign, we see a body in its constitu- 
20 tion with every possible ])ower, and no 'possible external con- 
trol. We see a body without fundamental laws, without 
(‘stablished maxims, without respected rules of proceeding, 
which nothing can keep firm to an\ system wdiatsoever. 
Their idea of their powers is always taken at the utmost 
stretch of legislative competenpy, and their exami)les for 
common cases, from tlie exceptions of the most urgent neces- 
sity. The future is to be in most respects like the present 
assembly ; but, by tin* mode of the new elections and the 
tendency of the new circulations, it will be purged of the small 
30 degree of internal control existing in a minority chosen 
originally from various interests, and preserving something 
of their spirit. If possible, the next assembly must be worse 
than the present. The present, by destroying and altering 
every thing, will leave to their successors apparently nothing 
popular to do. They will be roused by emulation and ex- 
ample to enterprises the boldest and the most absurd. To 
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suppose such an assembly sitting in perfect quietude is ridicu- 
lous. ^ 

Your all-';^ufRcient legislators, in their hurry to do every 
thing at once, have forgot one thing that seems essential, and 
which, T believe, never has been before, in the theory or the 
practice, omitted by any ])rojector of a republic. They liave 
forgot to constitute a Senate^ or something of that nature and 
character. Never, before this time, was heard of a body 
politic composed of one legislative and active assembly, and 
its executive officers, without such a council ; without some- 10 
thing to which foreign states might connect themselves; 
something to whi( h, in the ordinal y detail of government, 
the people could look up ; something whicli might give a bias 
and steadiness and preserve something like consistency in the 
proceedings of state. Such a body kings generally have as a 
council. A monarchy may exist without it ; but it seems to 
be in the very essence of a republican government. It holds 
a sort of middle place between the supreme power exercised 
by the people, or immediately delegated from them, and the 
mere executive. ( )f this Jlnu-e are no traces in your constitu- 20 
tion ; and in jiroviding nothing of this kind, your Solonsand 
Numas have, as inmL as in any thing else, <liscovered a 
sovereign incapacity. 

Let uh now turn oui- e\es to what they have done towards 
the formation of an executive power. For this they have 
chosen a degraded king. This tlieir first executive officer is 
to be a machine, without any sort of deliberative discretion 
in any one act of Ins function. At best he is but a channel 
to convey to the national a.ssembly such matter as may 
import that body to know. If he had been made the ex- 30 
elusive channel, the power would not have been without its 
• importance ; though infinitely perilous to those who would 
choose to exercise it. But public intelligence and statement 
of facts may pass to tlie assembly, with equal authenticity, 
through any other conveyance. As to the means, therefore, 
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of giving a direction to measures 1)y the statement of an 
authorized rejjorter, this office of ii).telligence is as nothing. 

To consider the French scheme of an execut^ive officer in 
its two natural divisions of civil and political - In the first it 
must be observed, that, according to tlie new constitution, 
the higher parts of judicatui‘(‘, in eitlier of its lines, are not 
in the king. The king of France is not the fountain of 
justice. The judges, neither the original nor the aj)])elJate, 
are of his nomination. He neither pioposes the candidates, 
10 nor has a negative on the clioice. He is not even the 
public prosecutor. He serves only as a notary to authenti- 
cate the choic<' made of the judg<*s in th<* scvei’jil districts. 
By his officers lui is to execute their sentence. Wlien we 
look into the true nature of his authority, he appears to be 
nothing more than a chief of l)um])ailifis, stTjeants at mace, 
catchpoles, jailers, and liangmen. ft is impossible to place 
any thing called royalty in a mon^ degrading point of view. 
A thousand times better it had been for the dignity of this 
unhappy ju’ince, that he had nothing at all to do with the 
20 administration of justice, deprived as he is of all tliat is 
venerable, and all that is consolatory in that function, with- 
out power of originating any proees.s ; without a })Ower of 
suspension, mitigation, or pardon. Every thing in justice 
that is vile and odious is thrown upon him. It, Avas not for 
nothing that the assembly lias been at sncli pains to remove 
the stigma from certain offices, when tliey were resolved to 
place the person who lately had been their king in a situa- 
tion but one degree above the executioner, and in an office 
nearly of the same quality. It is not in nature, that situated 
30 as the king of the Frencli now is, he can resjiect himself, or 
can be respected by others. 

View this new executive ofiicer on the side of Ids political 
capacity, as he acts under tin* orders of tint national as- » 
sembly. To execute laAvs is a royal office ; to execute 
orders is not to be a king. However, a political executive 
magistrac^y, though merely such, is a great trust. It is a 
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trust indeed that has niiicli depending u})on its faithful and 
diligent ptuformance, ])t)th in the [)erHon ])residing in it and 
in all his^ subordinates. Means of performing this duty 
ought to be given by regulation ; and dispositions towards 
it ought to be infus(‘(l by the eii (*uinstanees attendant on the 
trust. It ought to b(‘ enviroiu'd with dignity, authority, and 
eoiisideration, and it ought to lead to glory. The ofliee of 
exeeut.ion is an olliee of exertion. It is not fioin irn])otenee 
we are to exj)eet the tasks of ])ower. What sort of person 
is a king to eominand executory service, who has no means 10 
whatsoevei' to rewanl it ? Not in a ])ermanent office ; not 
in a grant of land ; no, not in a ])ension of fifty pounds a 
year ; not in tin; vainest and most trivial title. In France 
the king is fio more the fmintain of Iionour than he is the 
fountain of jiistic(‘. All rewai’d.s, all distinctions are in other 
hands. Those who serve the king can be actuated by no 
natural motive but fear ; by a fear of every thing except 
their maHt(‘r. His functions of internal coercion are as 
odious, as those which h(5 exercises in the de])artment of 
justice. If relief is be given to any municipality, the 20 
assembly gives it. If troops are to be scuit to reduce them 
to obedience to the assembly, the king is to execute the 
order ; and u])on every occasion he is to be spattered over 
with the blood of his people. He has no negative ; yet his 
name and authority is used to enforce every harsh decree. 
Nay, he must concur in the butchery of those who shall 
attempt to free him from his imprisonment, or shew the 
slightest attachment to his person or to his ancient authority. 

Executive magistracy ought to be constituted in such a 
manner, that those who compose it should be disposed to 30 
love and to venerate those whom they are bound to obey. 

A jmrposed neglect, or, what is worse, a literal but perverse 
and malignant obedience, must be the ruin of the wisest 
counsels. In vain will the law^ attempt to anticipate or to 
follow such studied neglects and fraudulent attentions. To 
make men act zealously is not in the competence of law. 
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Kings, even such as are truly kings, may and ought to bear 
the freedom of subjects tliat are obi/oxious to them. They 
may too, without derogating from themselves, t)e;lr even the 
authority of such persons if it promotes their service. Louis 
the Xlllth mortally hated the cardinal de Kichlieu ; but his 
support of that minister against his rivals was the source of 
all the glo7’y of his reign, and the solid foundafion of his 
throne itself. Louis tlie XTVth, wlien conn' to the throne, 
did not love the cardinal Mazarin ; but for his interests lie 
10 preserved him in power. When old, he detested Louvois ; 
but for years, whilst he faithfully served his greatness, he 
endured his ])erson. When Ccorge the Ild took Mr. Pitt, 
who certainly was not agreeable to him, into his councils, he 
did nothing which could humble a wise sovereign. But 
these ministers, who were chosen by affairs, not by affec- 
tions, acted in the name of, an<l in trust for, kings ; and not 
as their avowiid, constitutional, and ostensible masters. 

I think it impossible that any king, when lie has recovered 
his first terrors, can cordially infuse vivacity and vigour into 
20 measures which he knows to be dii.Kated by those who he 
must be piu-suaded ar e in the highest (h'giee ill affected to 
his person. Will any ministers, who serve such a king (or 
whatever In*, may be (tailed) with but a decent a]>pearan(‘e of 
resjrect, cordially obey the orders of those whom but the 
other day in his nam(‘ they had cominittc^d to the Bastile f 
will they obey tin; orders of those whom, whilst they were 
exercising despotic justice ujion them, they conceived they 
were treating with lenity ; and for whom, in a prison, they 
thought they had provided an asylum ? If you expect such 
30 obedience, amongst your other innovations and regenera- 
tions, you ought to make a revolution in nature, and provide 
a new constitution for the human mind. Otherwise, your 
supreme government cannot harmonize with its executory 
system. There are cases in which we cannot take up with # 
names and abstractions. You may call half a dozen leading 
individuals, whom we have reason to fear and hate, the 
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nation. It makes no other difference, than to make us fear 
and hate them the more. If it had been thought justifiable 
and expe(iieiit to make su(‘)i a revolution by siicli means, and 
tlirough sucli persons, as }'ou have made yours, it would have 
been more wise; to have completed the busim ss of the fifth 
and .sixth of October. Tlie new executive' ofheer would then 
owe his situation to tho.se who are liis creators as well as his 
masters ; and he inigld. be bound in intere.st, in the society 
of crime, and (if in crimes theu’e could l>e virtue.s) in grati- 
tude, to ser ve those who liad jrromoted him to a place of 10 
great lucre and great sensual indulgence ; and of something 
more : For more he must have received from tho.se who cer- 
tainly would not have limited an aggraiulized creature, as 
they liave done a submitting antagonist. 

A king circumstanced a.s th(‘ prescuit, if he i.s totally 
stu])ifi(‘d by his misfortunes, so as to think it not tlie 
necessity, but the ])remium and privilege of life, to eat and 
slecf), without nny regard to glory, never can be fit for the 
olfice. [f he feels as men commonly feel, he must be sensible, 
that in ofii(H* so circu#nstanct‘d is one in which he can obtain 20 
no fame oi‘ reputation. He lias no generous interest that can 
excite him to action. At best, his comluct will be passive 
and defensive. To inferior peojrle such an office might be 
matter of honour. Rut to he raised to it, and to de.scend to 
it, are different things, and suggest different sentiments. 
Does ne jrnUy name the ministers? Tliey will have a 
.sympathy with him. Are they forced upon him ? The 
whole business between them and the nominal king will be 
mutual counteraction. In all other countries, the office of 
ministers of state is of the highest dignity. In France it is 30 
full of peril and incapable of glory. Rivals however they 
will have in their nothingness, whilst shallow ambition 
exists in the world, or the desire of a miserable sfilary is an 
incentive to short-sighted avarice. Those competitors of the 
ministers are enabled by your constitution to attack them in 
their vital parts, whilst they have not the means of repelling 
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their charges in any other than the degrading character of 
culprits. Tlie ministers of state iit France are the only 
persons in that country who are incapahleof a share in the 
national councils. What ministers ! W^hat councils ! What 
. a, nation ! — But they are responsi])le. It is a poor st'ryice 
that is to be had fj’orn lesponsihility. The elevation of 
mind, to be deriyed from fear, will neycu- make a nation 
glorious. Responsibility preyents crimes. It makes all 
attempts against the laws dangerous. But for a principle of 
10 actiye and zealous service, none but idiots could think of it. 
Is the conduct of a war to be trusted to a man who may 
abhor its principle ; who, in every step lie ma} take to 
render it successful, confirms the power of those by whom he 
is oppressed ? Will foreign states seriously treat with him 
who has no prerogative of })cace or war ; no, not so much as 
in a single vote by himself or his minister’s, or by any one 
whom he can possibly influence ? A .state of contempt is not 
a state for a prince : better get rid of him at once. 

I know it will be .said, that thes(‘, humours in the court and 
20 executive government will continue onty through this genera- 
tion ; and that the king has been brought to declare the 
dauphin shall be educated in a conformity to his situation. 
If he is made to conform to his situation, he will have no 
education at all. Ilis training must be worse even than 
that of an arbitrary monarch. If he reads,— whether he 
reads or not, some good or evil genius will tell him his 
ancestors were kings. Thenceforward his object must be to 
assert himself, and to avenge his parents. This you will say 
is not his duty. That may be ; but it is Nature ; and whilst 
30 you pique Nature against you, you do unwisely to trust to 
Duty. In this futile scheme of polity, the state nurses in its 
bosom, for the pre.sent, a source of weakness, perplexity, 
counteraction, inefficiency, and decay ; and it prepares the 
means of its final ruin. In short, I see nothing in the exe- 
cutive force (I cannot call it authority) that has even an 
appearance of vigour, or that has the smallest degree of just 
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correBpondence or symmetry, or amicable relation, with the 
supreme power, eith('«‘ as it now exists, or as it is planned 
for the filture government. 

You have settled, hy an economy as perverted as the 
policy, two* establishments of government; one real, one 
fictitious. Both maintained at a vast expense ; but the 
fictitious at, I think, the greatest. Such a machine as the 
latter is not worth the grease of its wheels. The expense is 
exorbitant ; and iieitluT the shew nor the use deserve the 
tenth part of the charge. Oh ! but I don’t do justice to the 10 
talents of the legislators. I don’t allow, as I ought to do, for 
necessity. Their scheme of executive force was not their 
choice. This ])ageant must be kept. The ])eople would not 
consent to part with it. Right ; 1 understand you. You 
do, in spite of your grand theories, to which you would have 
heav(‘n and eai'tli to bend, you do know how to conform 
yourselves to the nature and circumstances of things. But 
when you were oblige<l to conform thus far to circumstances, 
you ought to have carried your submission farther, and to 
have made wliat }'ou#were obliged to take, a proper instru- 20 
ment, and useful to its end. That wars in your [)ower. For 
instanc(‘, among many otJiors, it was in your ])()wer to leave 
to your king the right of peace and war. What ! to leave 
to the executive magistrate the most dangerous of all j)re- 
rogatives ? I know none more dangerous ; nor any one 
more necessary to be so trusted. I do not say that this pre- 
rogative ought to be trusted to your king, unless he enjoyed 
other auxiliary trusts along with it, which he does not now 
hold. But, if he did })ossess them, hazardous as they are 
undoubtedly, advantages would arise from such a constitu- 30 
tion, more than compensating the risk. There is no other 
way of keeping the several potentates of Europe from 
intriguing distinctly and personally with the members of 
your assembly, from intermeddling in all your concerns, and 
fomenting, in the heart of your country, the most pernicious 
^ In reality three, to reckon the provincial republican establishments. 
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of all factions ; factions in the interest and under the direc- 
tion of foreign powers. From that^worst of evils, thank 
God, we are still free. Your skill, if you had any,c.woidd he 
well emjdojed to find out indirect con‘ectiv(‘s and controls 
upon this })erilons trust. If you did not like those which in 
England we have chosen, your leaders might have exerted 
their abilities in contriving bett(‘r. If it were n(*('(‘ssary to 
exemplify the consetpiences of such an executive government 
as yours, in the management of great atl’airs, I should refer 
10 you to the late re])orts of M. de jMontmoi’in to the national 
assembly, and all the other proceedings relative to tlu* 
differences between Great Britain and S])ain. It would be 
treating your understanding with disr‘es])ect to ])oint them 
out to you. 

I hear that the persons who are called ministers have 
signified an intention of resigning their places. I am ratluu’ 
astonished that they have not resigned long sinc(*. kor t he 
universe I would not have stood in the situation in which 
they havej^een for this last twehamionth. Tin y wished well, 
20 I take it for granted, to tlui Revolution. Let this fact be as 
it may, they could not, placed as they w(U'e upon an emi- 
nence, though an eminence of humiliation, but be the first to 
see collectively, and to bad each in his own department, the 
evils which have been ]>r()duced by that re\'olution. In every 
step which they took, or forbore to take, they must have felt 
the degraded situation of their country, and their utter in- 
capacity of serving it. They are in a s])eci(*s of subordinate 
servitude, in which no men before them waue ever seen. 
Without confidence from their sovereign, on whom they 
30 were forced, or from the assembly who forced them upon 
him, all the noble functions of their office are executed by 
committet;s of the assembly, without any ngard whatsoever 
to their personal, or their official authority. They are to 
execute without power ; they are to be n^sponsible, without 
discretion ; they are to deliberate, without choice. In their 
puzzled situation, under two sovereigns, over neither of 
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whom they have any influence, they must act in such a 
manner as (in effect, w^fiatever tliey may intend) sometimes 
to betray jhe one, sometimes the other, and always to betray 
themselves. Such has been their situation ; such must be 
the situation of those who .suc(;eed them. 1 have much 
respect, and many pood wishes, for Mr. Nccker. I am 
obliged to liim for attentions. 1 thought when his enemies 
had driven him from Versailles, that his exile was a subject 
of most serious congratulation— .sW Dudtai urhes et piibltca 
vota vicennit : 10 

[ When lo ! a thoa&and suppluint alUo'.s risi\ 

And nthlic voiea obtain him from the .sdv'e^.] 

He is now sitting on the ruins of the finances, and of the 
monarchy of France. 

A great deal more might be observed on the strange con- 
stitution of th(‘ executory j>a]'t of the new government ; but 
fatigue must give bounds to the discussion of subjects, which 
in themselves have hardly any limits. 

As little genius and talent am 1 able to perceive in the 
plan of judicature formed by the national assembly. Accord- 20 
ing to their invariable (‘ourse, the framers of your constitu- 
tion have; begun with the utter abolition of the ])arliaments. 
These venerable bodies, like the rest of the old government, 
stood in need of reform, even though there should be no 
change made in the monarchy. They required several more 
alterations to adapt them to the .syj^tem of a free constitution. 
Rut they had particulars in their constitution, and those not 
a few, which deserved apj^robation from the wise. They 
posse.ssed one fundaiinmtal t‘xcellence ; they were independ- 
ent. The most doubtful circumstance attendant on their 30 
office*, that of its being vendible, contributed however to this 
independency of character. They held for life. Indeed 
they may be said to have held by inheritance. Appointed 
by the monarch, they were ctmsidered as nearly out of his 
power. The most determined exertions of that authority 
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against tliem only shewed tlieir radical independence. They 
composed permanent bodies politic, constituted to resist arbi- 
trary innovation ; and from that corporate constitjjtion, and 
from most of their forms, they were well calculated to afford 
both certainty and stability to the laws. The}' had been a 
safe asylum to secure these laws in all tlie revolutions of 
humour and opinion. They had saved that sata’cd deposit 
of the country during the reigns of arbitrary })rinccs, and the 
struggles of arbitrary factions, 'i'hey kept alive the memory 
10 and record of tlie constitution. They were the great security 
to private |)roi)crty ; which might be said (when })ersonal 
liberty had no existence) to be, in fact, as well guarded in 
France as in any other country. Whatever is su])reine in a 
state, ought to have, as much as possible, its judicial autho- 
rity so constituted as not only to de])end upon it, but in some 
sort to balance it. It ought to give a security to its justice 
against its power. It ought to make its judicature, as it 
were, something exterior to the stattj. 

These i)arliaments had furnished, not the best certainly, 
20 but some considerable corrective to the excesses and vices of 
the monarchy. Such an independent judicature was ten 
times more necessary when a democracy became the abso- 
lute power of the country. In that constitution, elective, 
temporary, local judges, such as you have contrived, exer- 
cising their dependent functions in a narrow society, must 
be the worst of all tribunals^ In them it will be vain to 
look for any appearance of justice towards strangers, towards 
the obnoxious rich, towards the minority of routed parties, 
towards all those who in the election have supported unsuo- 
30 cessful candidates. It will be impossible to keep the 'Wif 
tribunals clear of the worst spirit of faction. All contrivanceiT * 
by ballot, we know experimentally, to be vain and childish 
to prevent a discovery of inclinations. Where they may the 
best answer the purposes of concealment, they answer to 
produce suspicion, and this is a still more mischievous cause 
of partiality. 
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If the parliaments had been preserved, instead of being 
dissolved at so ruinous a charge to the nation, they might 
have served in this new comiuonwealth, perhaps not pre- 
cisely the' same (I do not mean an exact j^tarallel) but near 
the same purposes as the court and senate of Areopagus did 
in Athens ; that is, as one* of the balances and correctives to 
tlie evils of a light and unjust democracy. Every one knows, 
that tliis tribunal was the great stay of that state ; every one 
knows with what care it was upheld, and with what a reli- 
gious awe it was consecrated- The parliaments were not 10 
wholly free from faction, I admit ; but this evil was exterior 
and accidental, and not so much the vice of their constitu- 
tion itself, as it must be iir your new contrivance of sexennial 
elective judicatories. Several English commend the aboli- 
tion of the old tribunals, as supposing tliat they determined 
every thing by bribery and corrujjtion. But they have stood 
the test of monarchic and republican scrutiny. The court 
was well disposed to prove corruption on those bodies when 
they were dissolved in 1771. Those who have again dissolved 
them would have done the same if they could ; but both 20 
inquisitions having failed, I conclude, that gross pecuniary 
corruption must have been rather rare amongst them. 

It would have been prudent, along with the parliaments, 
to preserve their ancient power of registering, and of remon- 
strating at least, upon all the decrees of the national assembly, 
as they did upon those which passed in the time of the 
monarchy. It would be a means of squaring the occasional 


decrees of a democracy tp some principles of general \ 
prudence. The vice of the ancient democracies 
cause of their ruin, was, that iliey rulfdi l|i| 
occaeional decrees, 
ih'upon the tenouT/'and.coltipito^ 


the respect of the; 
stroyed them in the end.": 

Your vesting the power of 
time of the monarchy, existed in the parlmiu^t 
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your principal oxecnitive officer, whom, in spite of common 
sense, you persevere in calliiif^ king, is tlie heiglit of ab- 
surdity. You ought never to sutler Semonstrance from him 
who is to execute. This is to understand neitiier council 
nor execution ; neither authority nor obedieiici'. ThejK'rson 
whom you call king, ought not to have this [)owei‘, or lie 
ought to hav(‘ more. 

Your present aiTangemeiit is strictly judicial. Instead of 
imitating your monarchy, and seating your judges on a 
10 bench of independence, your obj(!(;t is to reduce them to the 
most blind obedience. As you have chang(‘d all things, you 
have invented new principles of order. You first ap])oint 
jiulges, who, I su])))ose, are to dettTmine according to law, 
and then you let them know, that, at some time or other, 
you intend to give tlu'm some law by which they ai’O to 
determine. Any studies which they have made (if any they 
have made) are to be useless to them. But to su]>ply these 
studies, they are to lie sworn to obey all the rules, orders, 
and instructions, whi(;h from time to time they are to receive 
20 from the nati(jnal assmiibly. These if they sulmiit to, they 
leave no ground of law to the subject. They become com- 
plete, and most dang(irous instruments in tlie hands of the 
governing power, which, in the midst of a cause, or on the 
prospect of it, may wholly change the rule of decision. If 
these onh'rs of the National Assembly conn; to be contrary 
to the will of the people wlrt) locally choose those judges, 
such confusion must happen as is teirible to think of. For 
the judges owe their ])lace to the local authority ; and the 
commands they are sworn to obey come from those who 
30 have no share intlnur ajipointment. In the mean time they 
have the examjih? of the court of ChatdH to encourage and 
guide them in the exercise of their functions. That court is 
to try criminals sent to it by the National Assembly, or 
brought before it by other courses of delation. They sit 
under a guard, to save their own lives They know not by 
what law they judge, nor under what authority they act, nor 
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by what tenure tliey hold. It is thought that they are 
sometimes o})lige(l to condemn at peril of their lives. This 
is not perhaps certain, nor (an it be ascertained ; but when 
they acquit, we know, they have s(*en the persons whom they 
discharge, with perfect impunity to the actors, hanged at the 
door of their (*ourt. 

The assembly indeed promises that they will form a body 
of Jaw, wdiich shall be short, simple, clear, and so forth. 
That is, by their short laws, tln^ will leave much to the 
discretion of the judge ; whilst they have cx])loded the 10 
authority of all the h-arning which could make judicial dis- 
cretion (a thing perilous at best) deserving the ap])ellation 
of a sound discretion. 

It is curious to observe, that, the administrativ(‘ bodies are 
carefully tixeinpted from the jurisdiction of these new 
tribunals. That is, tlu^se persons are (‘xeni))ted from the 
j) 0 wer of the laws, who ought to be the most (Uitirely sub- 
mitted to them. I'liose who execute public p(*cuniary trusts, 
ought of all men to b(‘ the most strictly held to their duty. 
One wmuld havi; thouj^ht, that it nuist have been among 20 
your earliest cares, if you did not mean that those adminis- 
trative bodies should be real sovereign inde]>endent states, to 
form an awful tribunal, like your late pai liaments, or like 
our king s-l)ench, where all c'orporate ollicers might obtain 
protection in the legal exercise of their functions, and would 
find (joercion if they trespa.ssed again.st their legal duty. 
But the cause of the exemption is plain. These administra- 
tive bodies are the great instruments of the ])resent leaders 
in their progress t.hi’ougli democracy to oligarchy. They 
must therefore be put above the law. It will be said, that 30 
the legal tribunals which you have made are unfit to coerce 
them. They are undoubb'dly. They an' unfit for any 
rational pur|)ose. It will be said too, that the administrative 
bodies will be accountable to the general assembly. Tliis, I 
fear, is talking without much consideration of the nature of 
that assembly, or of these corporations. However, to be 
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subject to the pleasure of that assembly, is not to be subject 
to law, either for proteetion or for constraint. 

This establishment of judges as yet wants st|mothing to 
its com])letion. It is to be crowned by a new tribunal. 
This is to be a grand state judicature ; and it is to judge of 
crimes committed against the nation, that is, against the 
pow{'r of the assembly, ft seems as if tlnw had something 
in their view of the nature of the high court of justice 
erected in England during the time of the great usurpation. 
10 As they have not yet finished this part of the scheme, it is 
impossible to form a direct judgment upon it. However, if 
great care is not taken to form it in a spirit very different 
from that which has guided them in their proceedings 
relative to state offences, this tribunal, subservient to their 
inquisition, the eoimnittee of research ^ wall extinguish the last 
sparks of liljerty in France, and settle the most dreadful and 
arbitrary tyranny ever known in any nation. If they wish 
to give to this tribunal any a]q>earance of liberty and justice, 
they must not evoke from, or send to it, the causes relative 
20 to their owii members, at tludr pleasure. They must also 
remove the seat of that tribunal out of the republic of Paris.* 

Has more wisdom been displayed in th{^ constitution of 
your army than what is discoverable in your plan of judica- 
ture ? The able arrangement of this part is the more 
difficult, and requires the grejTter skill and attention, not only 
as a great concern in itself, but as it is the third cementing 
principle in the new body of republics, which you call the 
French nation. Truly it is not easy to divine what that 
army may become at last. You have voted a very large one, 
30 and on good apj>ointments, at least fully equal to your 
apparent means of payment. But what is the principle of 
its discipline ? or whom is it to obey '] You have got the 
wolf by the ears, and I wish you joy of the happy position 

* For further elucidatious upon the subject of all these judicatures, 
and of the committee of research, see M. de Calonne’s work. 
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ill which you have choaon to place yoiu'aelves, and in which 
you are well circuTiiataiiij'ed for a free deliberation, relatively 
to that arr,.y, or to any tiling else. 

The minister and secretary of state for the war depart- 
ment, is M. de la Tour du Pin. This gentleman, like his 
colleagues in administration, is a most zealous assertor of 
the revfdution, and a sanguine admirer of the new constitu- 
tion, which originated in that event. His statement of facts, 
relative to the military of France, is important, not only from 
his official and personal authority, hut because it displays 10 
very clearly the actual condition of the army in France, and 
because it throws light on the principles upon which the 
assembly proceeds in the administration of this critical 
object. It may enable us to form some judgment how far 
it may be expedient in this country to imitatt' the martial 
policy of France. 

]VI. de la Tour du Pin, on the 4th of last dune, comes to 
give an account of the state of his department, as it exists 
under the auspices of the national assembly. No man 
know: it so well ; no n an can express it better. Addressing 20 
himself to the National Assembly, he says, ‘ His Majesty has 
t/n‘s da)/ sent me to apprize you of the niultijdied disorders 
of which every day he receives the most distressing intelli- 
gence. The army (le corps militaire) threatens to fall into 
the most turbulent anarchy. Entire regiments have dared 
to violate at once the respect due to the laws, to the King, 
to the order established by your decrees, and to the oaths 
which they have taken with the most awful solemnity. Com- 
])elled by my duty to give you information of these excesses, 
my heart bleeds when I consider who they are that have 30 
committed them. Those, against whom it is not in my 
power to withhold the most grievous complaints, are a part 
of that very soldiery which to this day have been so full of 
honour and loyalty, and with whom, for fifty years, T have 
lived the comrade and the friend. 

*What incomprehensible spirit of delirium and delusion 
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has all at once led them astray ? Whilst you are indefatigable 
in establishing uniformity in the ei^^pire, and moulding the 
whole into one coherent and consistent body ; i whilst the 
French are taught by you, at once the respect which the 
laws owe to the rights of man, and that whicli the citizens 
owe to the laws, the administration of the army presents 
nothing but disturbance and confusion. I see in more than 
one corps the bonds of discipline relaxed or broken ; the 
most unheard-of pretensions avowed directly and without 

10 any disguise ; the ordinances without (orce ; the chiefs with- 
out authority ; the military chest and the colours carried 
off ; the authority of the King himself toieatis] \do not 

laugh] proudly defied ; the officers despised, degraded, 
threatened, driven away, and some of them prisoners in the 
midst of their corps, dragging on a precarious life in the 
bosom of disgust and humiliation. To fill up the measure of 
all these horrors, the commandants of places have had their 
throats cut, under the eyes, and almost in the arms, of their 
own soldiers. 

20 ^ These evils are great ; but they a^’c not the worst- conse- 

quences which may be produced by such military insurrec- 
tions. Sooner or later they may menace the nation itself. 
The nature of things requires, that the army should never act 
but as an instrument. The moment that, erecting itself into 
a deliberate body, it shall act according to its own resolu- 
tions, the government, he it what it may, will immediately de- 
generate into a military democracy; a species of political 
monster, which has always ended by devouring those who 
have produced it. 

30 ‘ After all this, who must not be alarmed at the irregular 

consultations, and turbulent committees, formed in some 
regiments by the common soldiers and non-commissioned 
officers, without the knowledge, or even in contempt of the 
authority of their superiors ; although the presence and con- 
currence of those superiors could give no authority to such 
monstrous democratic assemblies [cornices].' 
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It is not necessary to add much to this finished picture : 
finished as far as its cr.nvas admits; but, as I apprehend, 
not .taking, ij) the whole of the nature and complexity of the 
disorders of this military democracy, which, the minister at 
war truly and wisely observes, wherevei- it exists, must be 
the true constitution of the state, by whatever formal ap- 
))ellation it may pass. For, though he informs the assembly, 
that the more considerable part of the army have not cast 
ofi‘ their obedience, but are still attached to their duty, yet 
those travellers who have seen the corps whose conduct is 10 
the best, rather observe in them the absence of mutiny than 
the existence of discipline. 

I cannot help pausing here for a moment, to reflect upon 
the expressions of surprise which this Minister has let fall, 
relative to the excesses he relates. To him the de}>arture 
of the troo])s from their ancient principles of loyalty and 
honour seems quite inconceivable. Surely those to whom 
he addresses himself know the causes of it but too well. 
They know the doctrines which they have preached, the 
decree i which they lu.ve passed, the practices which they 20 
have countenanced. The soldiers remember the 6th of Oc- 
tober. They recollect the French guards. They have not 
forgot the taking of the King’s castles in Paris, and at Mar- 
seilles. That the governors in both places w^ere murdered 
with im})unitv is a fact that has not passed out of their 
minds. They do not abandon the principles, laid down so 
ostentatiously and laboriously, of the equality of men. They 
cannot shut their eyes to the degradation of the w’hole no- 
blesse of France ; and the suppression of the very idea of a 
gentleman. The total abolition of titles and distinctions is 30 
not lost upon them. But Mr. du Pin is astonished at their 
disloyalty, when the doctors of the assembly have taught 
them at the same time the respect due to laws. It is easy 
to judge which of the two sorts of lessons men with arms 
in their hands are likely to learn. As to the authority of 
the King, we may collect from the minister himself (if any 
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argument on that head were not quite superfluous) that it is 
not of more (consideration with there troops, than it is with 
every body else. ‘The King,’ says he, ‘ has ovd' and, over 
again repeated his orders to put a stop to these excesses : 
but, in so terrible a crisis, your [the assembly’s] concurrence 
is become indis])ensably neces.sarv t<» prevent the evils which 
menace the state. You unite to the force of the k‘gislative 
power, that of opinion still more important.’ To be sui’e the 
army can have no opinion of the power or authority of tlie 
10 king. Perhaps the soldier has by this time learned, that the 
assembly itself does not enjoy a much greater degree of 
liberty than that royal flgure. 

It is now to be seen what has been proposed in this 
exigency, one of the greatest that can ha})})en in a state. 
The Minister requests the assembly to array itself in all its 
terrors, and to call forth all its majesty. lie desires that the 
grave and sevtua* ])rinciples announced by them may give 
vigour to the King’s })roclamation. After this we should 
have looked for courts civil and martial ; brc'aking of some 
20 corps, decimating others, and all tln« terrible means which 
necessity has employed in such cases to arrest tlu* ])rogress 
of the most terrilde of all evils : j)articu]arly, one might ex- 
pect, that a serious inquiry would be made into the murder 
of commandants in the view of their soldiers. Not one 
word of all this, or of any tjiing like it. After they had 
been told that the soldiery tram})led upon the decrees of the 
assembly promulgated by the King, the ass(‘mbly pass new 
decrees ; and they authorise the King to make new pro- 
clamations. After the Secretary at War had stated that the 
30 regiments had paid no n^gard to oaths pretes>i avec la plies im~ 
posante soleinnite — [administered with the most imposing 
solemnity '] — they propose — what ? More oaths. They re- 
new decrees and proclamations as they experience their 
insufficiency, and they multi j)ly oaths in proportion as they 
weaken, in the minds of men, the sanctions of religion. I 
hope that handy abridgments of the excellent sermons of 
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Voltairf^, d^Alonibert, Diderot, and Ilelvetius, on the Immor- 
tality of tlie Sold, on a particular auperiiitending Providence, 
and on a P\iture State* of Rewards and rmiisliments, are 
sentdown^to the soldiers along with their civic oaths. Of 
this I liave no doubt ; as 1 undm-.stand, that a cerbiin de- 
scription of reading makes no inconsiderable part of their 
military (‘xercises, and that they are full as well siip])lied with 
the ammunition of pa-mphlet.s as of cartridges. 

To prevent the mischiefs arising from ('onspiracies, irre- 
gular consultations, seditions committees, and monstrous 10 
democratic assemblies [‘comitia,’ ‘cornices’] of the soldiers, 
and all the disoi'ders arising from idlene.ss, luxury, dissipa- 
tion, and insubordination, 1 believe the most astonishing 
means have been used, that evei* occurred to men, even in 
all the inventions of this jirolific age. It is no less than 
this The King has promulgatisl in circulai’ letters to all 
the regiments his direct authority and encouragement, that 
the seviu’al corps should join themselves with the clubs and 
confederations in the several municipalities, and mix with 
them in their feasts and civic entertainments 1 'Hiis jolly dis- 20 
ciplin it seems, is to ftoften the ferocity of their minds ; to 
reconcile them to their bottle companions of other descrip- 
tions ; and to merge particular conspiracies in more general 
associations* That this reme<ly would be pleasing to the 
soldiers, as they are de.scribe<l by Mr. de la Tour du Pin, I 
can readily believe ; and that, however mutinous otherwise, 

* ('oinme aa Majeste y a reconnu, non une systeme d’associations par- 
ticulieres, iniiis une riMinion dc volontea de tous lea Francois pour la 
libertd et la [)roHperito communes, ainsi j)our le maintien de I’ordre 
publique ; il ii penst^ (ju’il convenoit que chaciue regiment prit part a 
ces ftites civiqucs pour multiplier les uipports, et rcserrer les liens 
d’uriion entre les citoycns et les trouj)es. [As his majesty has recog- 
nized in them not a system of particular associations, but a union of the 
wills of all Frenchmen in favour of general liberty and prosperity, as 
well as for the maintenance of public order, he has thought it fitting 
that every regiment should take part in these civic festivals, so as to 
multiply the connexions and tighten the bonds of union between the 
citizens and the troops.] Lest I should not be credited, I insert 
the words, authorising the troops to feast with the popular oon- 
federaoies. 
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they will dutifully submit themselves to time royal proclama- 
tions. 1 should qii|ation whether all this civic swearing, 

clubbipg, and fe;^tingj^would disjxise them nu|re than at 
present they gre cbsji|6'^e(l, to an obedience to tlieir ofli(H*r,s ; 
dr teach thehr‘))^t^?jf1,o submit to the austere rnh's of military 
discipline. I:t wfll make them admirable citiz(‘ns after the 
French mode, but not (piite so good soldiers after any mode. 
A doubt might well arise, whether the conversations at these 
good tables, would lit them a great deal the better for the 
10 character of 'inere imirnmvvU^ which this veteran officer and 
statesman justly observes, the nature of things always re- 
quires an army to be. 

(Concerning the likt^lihood of this improvement in disci- 
pline, by th(‘ fr(ie (tonversation of the soIdi(‘rs with the muni- 
cipal festive societies, which is thus officially encoinaged by 
royal autliority and sanction, we may judge by the state of 
the munici))alities themselves, furnisluMl to ns by the war 
ministcu' in tin's v(‘ry sp(H‘(ffi. Jle conceives good Ijojjcs of 
♦ he success of his (‘iidciavours towa]‘<ls restoring ordei' for thxi 
20 present from tlie good disposition of certain regimeids ; but he 
finds soinetliing cloudy with regard to t he futui’(‘. As to pre- 
venting the return of confusion ‘for this, the administration 
(says he) cannot be answeral)le to you, as long as they see 
the munici})alities arrogate to themselves an authority over 
the troops, which your institutions liave reserved wholly to 
the monarch. You have tixed'iJje limits of the military auth- 
ority and the municipal authority. You have bounded tlie 
action, which you liave permitted to tlu' lattcu' ov(;r the for- 
mer, to the right of requi.sition ; but never did the letter or 
30 the syurit of your decrees authorise the commons in these 
municipalities to break the officers, to try thenq to give 
orders to the soldi(TS, to drive them from the ]wsts com- 
mitted to their guard, to stop them in their marches ordered 
by the king, or, in a word, to enslave the troops to the 
caprice of each of the cities or even market towns through 
which they are to pass.’ 
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Such is the character and disposition of the 
society which is to reclaim the soldiery, to bring them back 
to the true principles of^niliLiry subordination, and to render 
them machines in the hands of the supreme power of |p.ipe( 
country ! Such are the distempers of ‘the French troop^Sg 
Such is their cure ! As th(‘ army is, so is the navy. The 
munici})alities supersede the orders of the assembly, and the 
seamen in their turn supei-sede the orders of the municipali- 
ties. From my heart 1 pity tlie condition of a respectable 
servant of th(‘ ])ublic, like this war minister, obliged in his 10 
old age to j)ledge the assembly in their civic cuj)s, and to 
enter with a hoary head into all the fantastic vagaries of 
these juvenile politicians. Sucli schemes are not like proposi- 
tions coming from a man of fifty years wear and tear 
amongst mankind. They seem rather such as ouglit to be 
expected finm those gi’and compounders i]i politics, who 
shorten the road to tlieir (h'grees in the state ; and have a 
certain inward fanatical as.surance and illumination upon all 
subjects ; u})on the credit of which one of their doctors has 
thought fit, with great applause, and greatci- success, to 20 
caution the assembly ffot to attend to old men, or to any 
persons wdio valued thems(dves u})on their experience. I 
suppose all the ministers of state must qualify, and take this 
test ; wholly abjuring the errors and heresies of exp('rience 
and obsei'vation. fbery man has his own relish. But I 
think, if T could not attain to th(‘ wi.sdom, 1 would at least 
preserve something of the stiil and peremptory dignity of 
acfc. Til esc gentlemen (h'al in regtmeration ; but at any 
price 1 should hardly yield my rigid fibres to be regenerated 
by them ; nor begin, in my grand climacteric, to squall in 30 
their new accents, or t<» stammer, in my second cradle, the 
elemental sounds of their barbarous metaphysics.* Si isti 
mihi largiaiitiir iit ropvvrasmmy ct in eo)'um vagiamy 

valde rerusem ! [//* / might become a child again^ and cry in 
their cradles^ I should certainly refuse/^ 

* This war minister has since quitted the school and resigned his office. 
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The imbecility of any part of the puerile and pedantic 
system, which they call a constitution, cannot be laid open 
without discovering the utter insuiriciency and mischief of 
every other part with wliich it comes in conta[:t, or that 
bears any the remotest relation to it. You cannot pi' 0 })ose 
a remedy for the incompetence of the crown, without dis- 
playing the debilit}^ of the assenddy. You cannot deliberate 
on the confusion of the army of the state, without disclosing 
the worse disorders of the armed municij)alities. The inili- 
10 tary lays open the civil, and the civd betrays the military 
anarchy. I wish every body carefully to })eruse the ehxpient 
speech (such it is) of Mons. de la Tour du Pin. He attri- 
butes the salvation (►f the munici))alities to the good 
behavdour of some of the troops. Th(‘S(‘ troo))s ar(‘ to preserve 
the well-disposed part of th(>se municipalitit's, which is con- 
fessed to be the weakest, from the pillage of the worst 
disposed, which is the strongest. But the municipalities 
affect a sov(‘reignty, and will command those troops which 
are necessary for their protection. Tmleed, they must com- 
20 maud them, or court them. Tin* municapalities, by the 
necessity of their situation, and by* the republican powers 
they have obtained, must, with relation to the military, be 
the masters, or the servants, or the confederates, or each 
successively ; or they must make a jumble of all together, 
according to circurjistances. What government is there to 
coerce the army but the inHiiicipality, or th(‘ municipality 
but the army ? To ])res(‘rve com^ord where authoi'ity is 
extinguished, at the hazard of all consequences, the assembly 
attempts to cure the distempers l)y the distempers them- 
30 selves ; and they hope to ])reserve thems(dves from a purely 
military democracy, by giving it a debauched interest in 
the municipal. 

If the soldiers once come to mix for any time in the muni- 
cipal clubs, cabals, and confederacies, an elective attraction 
will draw them to the lowest and most desi)erate part. With 
them will bo their habits, affections, and sympathies. The 
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military conspiracies, which are to he remedied by civic con- 
federacies ; the rel)e]li<|iis municipalities, which are to be 
rendered Ibedient by furnishing them with the means of 
seducing the very armies of the state that are to keep them 
in order ; all tliese chimeras of a monstrous and portentous 
j)olicy, must aggravate tlie confusions from which they have 
arisen, ddiere must be blood. The want of common judg- 
ment nianif(^sted in the construction of all their desciiptions 
of forces, and in all their kinds of civil and judicial 
authorities, will make it flow. Disorders may be quieted in 10 
one time and in one part. They will break out in others ; 
because the evil is radical and intrinsic. All these schemes 
of mixing mutinous soldiers with seditious citizens, must 
weak(‘n still more and more the military connection of 
soldiers with their oliicers, as well as add militjiiy and 
mutinous audacity to turbulent avtiticers and peasants. To 
secure a real army, the oflicer should be first and last in the 
eye of the soldier ; first and last, in his attention, ol)servance, 
and esteem. Oflicers it seems th(‘re are to be, whose chief 
qual ’tication must be •temper and patience. They are to 20 
manage their tr() 0 ])s by electioneering arts. I'hey must 
bear tliernselves as candidates not as commanders. But as 
by such means ])()wer may be occasionally in their hands, 
the authority by which they are to be nominated becomes of 
higli importance. 

What you may do finally dues not a])pear ; ii3r is it of 
much moment, whilst the strange and contradictoiy relation 
between your army and all the parts of your republic, as well 
as the puzzled relation of those parts to each other and to 
the whole, remain as they are. You seem to hav(‘ given the 30 
provisional nomination of the oflicers, in the first instance, 
to the king, with a reserve of ap])robation by the National 
Assembly. Men who have an interest to pursue are ex- 
tremely sagacious in discovering the true seat of power. 
They- must soon perceive that those wlio can negative in- 
definitely in reality appoint. The officers must therefore 
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look to their intrigues in that assembly, as the sole certain 
road to promotion. Still, however, c-by your new constitu- 
tion they must begin their solicitation at court. Tais double 
negotiation for military rank seems to me a contrivance as 
well adapted, as if it were studied for no other end, to ])ro- 
mote faction in the assembly itself, relative to tliis vast 
military patronage ; and then to poison the cor})s of officers 
with factions of a nature still more dangerous to the safety 
of government uj>on any bottom on which it can be })laced, 
10 and destructive in the end to the efficienc} of the army 
itself. Those olhcers, who lose the promotions intended for 
them by the crown, must become of a faction op})Ositc to 
that of the assembly which has rejected theii’ claims, and 
must nourish discontents in theluvart of the army against the 
ruling powers. Those ollieers, on the otlu'r hand, who, by 
carrying their point through an interest in the assembly, fciel 
themselves to be at be.st only second in the good-will of the 
crown, though first in that of the assembly, must slight an 
anthoi'ity which would not advance, and could not retard 
20 their promotion. If to avoid these ivils you will have no 
other rule for command or promotion than seniority, you 
will have an army of formality ; at the same time it will 
become more independent, and more of a military rcj)ublic. 
Not they but the king is the machine. A king is not to be 
deposed by halves. If he isjiot every thing in the com- 
mand of an army, he is nothing. What is the efi’ec.t of a 
power placed nominally at tin; head of the army, who to that 
army is no object of gratitude, or of fear ? Such a ci[)her is 
not fit for the administration of an object of all things the 
30 most deli(ate, the suprenn; command of military men. They 
must be constrained (and their inclinations lead them to what 
their necessities require) by a real vigorous, effective, de- 
cided personal authority. The authority of the assembly 
itself suffers by passing through such a debilitating channel 
as they have chosen. The army will not long look to an 
assembly acting through the organ of false shew, and palp- 
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able imposition. They will not seriously yield obedience 
to a prisoner. Tliey w^'ll either despise a pageant, or they 
will pity (captive king. This relation of your army to the 
crown will,., if I am not greatly mistaken, become a serious 
dilemma in your politics. 

It is besides to be considered, whether an assembly like 
yours, even supposing that it was in possession of another 
sort of organ through which its orders were to })ass, is fit for 
promoting the ol)edience and discipline of an army. It is 
known, that armies have hitlierto yielded a very precarious 10 
and uncertain obedience to any senate, or ])opular authority ; 
and they will least of all yield it to an asstniibly which is to 
have only a continuance of two years. The ofiicers must 
totally lose the eharac^teristic disf)osition of military men, if 
they see with perfect submission and due admiration, the 
dominion of pleaders ; eHf)ecially when they find, that they 
have a new court to pay to an endless succc'ssion of those 
plea<lers, whose military policy, and the genius of whoso com- 
mand (if they should have any) must be as uncertain as their 
duration is transient, in the weakness of one kind of author- 20 
ity, and in the fluctuation of all, the officers of an army will 
remain for some time mutinous and full of faction, until some 
popular general, who umlerstands the art of conciliating the 
soldiery, and who possesses the true spirit of command shall 
draw the eyes of all men upon himself. Armies will obey him 
on his personal account. There is no other way of securing 
military obedience in this state of things. But the moment 
in which that event shall happen, the person who really com- 
mands tlie army is your master ; the master (that is little) of 
your king, the master of your assembly, the master of your 30 
whole republic. 

ITow came the assembly by their j)resent ])ower over the 
army ? ( Chiefly, to be sure, by dcdiaiiching the soldiers from 
their officers. They have begun by a most terrible operation. 
They have touched the central point, about which the particles 
that compose armies are at repose. They have destroyed the 
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principle of obedience in the great essential critical link be- 
tween the officer and the soldier, just^^here the chain of mili- 
tary subordination commences, and on which the wllde of tliat 
system depends. Tlie soldier is told he is a (dtizen, and has 
the rights of man and citiztiii. The right of a man, he is told, 
is to be his own governor, and to be rided only l)y those to 
whom he delegates that self-government. It is very natural 
he should think, that he ought most of all to have his choice 
where he is to yield the greatest degree of oljcdienee. He 
10 will therefore, in all })T‘obability, systematically do, what he 
• does at ju’esent occasionally ; that is, he will exercise at least 
a negative in the choieeof his officers. At ])r(;si‘nt the officers 
are known at best to be only ]>ei niissive, and on their good 
behaviour. In fact, there have been many instances in which 
they have been cashiered by their (!or))s. ILue is a second 
negative on the choice of the king: a negative as (‘ffectual at 
least as the other of the assend)ly. The soldiers know already 
that it has been a (juestion, not ill receive<I in the national 
assembly, whether (Jiey ought not to have the dir(‘ct choice 
20 of their officers, or some proportion ?)f them '( Wlien such 
m?vtters are in deliberation, it is no extravagant su])]K)sition 
that they will incline to the opinion most favourable to their 
pretensions, d’hey will not bear to be deemed the army of 
an imprisoned king, whilst another army in the same c;ountry, 
with whom too they are to feast and confederate, is to be 
considered as the free army of a free constitution. They will 
cast their eyes (Ui the other and more permanent army ; 1 
mean the munici])al. That corps, tlu'y well know, does actu- 
ally elect its own officers. They may not be able to discern 
30 the grounds of distinction on which they ar e not to elect a 
Marquis de la Fayette (or what is his new name) of their own ? 
If this election of a commander in chief be a part of the rights 
of men, why not of theirs? They see elective justices of peace, 
elective judges, elective curates, elective bishops, elective 
municipalities, and elective commanders of the Parisian army. 
— Why should they alone be excluded ? Are the brave troops 
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(Jf France the only men in that nation who are not the fit 
judges of military merit, and of the qualifications necessary 
for a com.|iander in chief? Are they paid by the state, and 
do they thikfefovi^. lose the rights of men ? They are a ])art of 
that nation themselves, and contribute to that jxiy. And is 
not the king, is not tlie national assembly, and are not all 
who elect the national assembly, likewise paid f Instead of 
seeing all these forfeit their rights by their receiving a salary, 
they ])erceivc‘ that in all these cases a salary is given for the 
exercise of those rights. All your ivsolutions, all your ])ro- 10 
ceedings, all your debates, all the works of your doctors in 
religion and politics, have industriously been put into their 
hands ; and you ex})ect that th(‘y will a})ply to their own case 
just as much of your doctrim^s and examples as suits your 
pleasure I 

Every thing depends upon the ann\ in such a government 
as yours ; for y(Ui liavt* industriously destroyed all the opinions, 
and prejudices, and, as far as in you lay, all the instincts which 
support government. Therefoie the moment any difference 
arises between youi' national assembly and any part of the 20 
nation, you must liave n'course to force. Nothing else is left 
to you ; or rather you have left nothing else to yourselves. 
You see by the re]:)ort of your war minister, that the distribu- 
tion of the army is in a great measure imule with a view of 
internal coercion.* You must rule by an army ; and you 
have infused into that army by whicii you rule, as well as 
into the whole body of the nation, principles which after a 
time must disable you in the use you resolve to make of it. 
The king is to call out troojrs to act against his ])eople, when 
the world has been told, and the assertion is still ringing 30 
in our ears, that troops ought not to tire on citizens. The 
colonies assert to themselves an independent constitution and 
a free trade. They must be constrained by troops. In what 
chapter of your code of the rights of men are tliey able to 

* Courier Francois, 30 July, 1700. Asbemblee Nationale, Numtiro 

210 . 
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read, that it ia a part of the rights of men to have their com- 
merce monopolized and restrained for the benefit of others ? 
As the colonists rise on you, the negroes rise on then^,. Troops 
again — Massacre, torture, hanging ! These are your rights 
* of men ! These are the fruits of meta])hysi^‘ declarations 
wantonly made, and shamefully retracted ! It was but the 
other day that the fanners of land in one of your i)rovinces 
refused to pay some sorts of rents to the lord of the soil. In 
consequence of this, you decree that the country people shall 
10 pay all rents and dues, except those which as grievances you 
have abolished ; and if they refuse, tlum you order the king 
to march troops against them. You lay down metaphysic 
propositions which infer imivei'sal consecpiences, and then you 
attempt to limit logic by despotism. The leaders of the 
])resent system tell them of their rights, as men, to fake 
fortresses, to murder guards, to seize on kings without the 
least appearance of authority even from the assembly, whilst, 
as the sovereign legislative bcniy, that a.ssenil)ly was sitting 
in the name of the nation ; and yet these leaders presume to 
20 order out the troops, which have actedchi tlu.'se very disorders, 
to coerce those who shall judge on the ])rinciples, and follow 
the examples. Avhich have been guarantied by their own 
ap[)robation ! 

The leaders teach the people to abhor and reject all 
feodality as the barbarism of tyrann}', and they tell them 
afterwards how much of that barbarous tyranny they are 
to bear with patience. As they are prodigal of light with 
regard to grievances, so the people find them sparing in the 
extreme with regard to redress. They know that not only 
30 certain quit-rents and personal duties, which you have per- 
mitted them to redeem (but have furnished no money for 
the redemption) are as nothing to those burthens for which 
you have made no provision at all. They know, that 
almost the whole system of landed yiroperty in its origin is 
feudal ; that it is the distribution of the possessions of the 
original proprietors, made by a barbarous conqueror to his 
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kirbarous instruments ; and that the most grievous effects of 
conquest are the land pnts of every kind, as without ques- 
tion they ^ire. 

The peasants, in all probability, are the descendants of 
these ancient* proprietors, Romans or Cauls. But if they 
fail, in any degree, in tlie titles which they make on the 
principles of antiquaricis and lawyers, they retreat into the 
citadel of the rights of men. There they find that men are 
equal ; and the earth, the kind and equal mother of all, 
ought not to be monopolized to foster the j)ride and luxury 10 
of any men, who by nature are no better than themselves, 
and who, if they do not labour for their bread, are worse. 
They find, that by the laws of nature the occupant and 
subvluer of the soil is the true ju-oprietor ; that there is no 
prescription against nature ; and that tin' agreeiin nts (where 
any there are) wliich have been made with their landlords, 
<luring the time of slavery, are only the ('fleet of dui’esse and 
force ; and that when the people re-entei’ed into the rights 
of men, those agreements were made as void as every thing 
else vhich had been s^^ttled under the prevalence of the old 20 
feudal and aristocratic tyranny. They will tell you that they 
see no difference between an idler with a hat and a national 
cockade, and an idler in a cowl or in a rochet. If you 
ground the title to rents on succession and preseription, they 
tell you, from the speech of Mr. Camus, ymblished by the 
national assembly for their information, that things ill begun 
cannot avail themst'lves of prescri])tion ; that the title of 
tliese lords was \'icious in its origin ; and tliat force is at 
least as bad as fraud. As to the title by succession, they 
will tell you, that the succession of those who have cultivated 30 
the soil is the true })edigree of property, and not rotten 
parchments and silly substitutions ; that the lords have 
enjoyed the \isurpatioii too long ; and that if they allow to 
these lay monks any charitable pension, they ought to be 
thankful to the bounty of the true proprietor, who is so 
generous towards a false claimant to hia goods. 
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Wlien the peasants give you back that coin of sophistio 
reason, on which you have set your^ image and supers'^Ti])- 
tioii, you cry it down as base money, and tell tliei);. you will 
pay for the future with French guards, and drj\goons, and 
hussars. You hold up, to chastise them, the second-hand 
authority of a king, who is only the instrument of destroying, 
without any jiower of protecting either tlie peo])le or Iiisown 
person. Through him, it seems, you will make yourselves 
obeyed, 'idiey answer, You have taught us that there are 
10 no gentlemen ; and which of your principles teach us to 
bow to kings whom we have not elected ? We know, with- 
out your teaching, that lands were given for the support of 
feudal dignities, feudal titles, and ftuidal otlices. When you 
took down the cause as a grievance, why should the more 
grievous etfect remain 'i As there are now no hereditary 
honours, and no distinguished families, why are we taxed to 
maintain what you tell us ought to exist You have sent 
down our old aristocratic landloi'ds in no other character, 
and with no other title, but that of exactors under your 
20 authority. Have you endeavoured tovnake these your rent- 
gatherers resjjectable to us ? No. You have sent them to 
us with their arms reversed, their shields broken, their 
impresses defaced ; and so displumed, degraded, and meta- 
morphosed, such unfeathered, two-legged things, that we no 
longer know tliem. They art‘ strangers to us. They do not 
even go by the names of our ancient lords. Physically they 
may be the same men ; though we are not quite sure of 
that, on your new philosojdiic doctrines of personal identity. 
In all other nvspi'c^ts they are totally changed. We do not see 
30 why we have not as good a right to refuse them their rents, 
as you have to abrogate all their honours, titles, and distinc- 
tions, This we have never commissioned you to do ; and it 
is one instance, among many indeed, of your assumption of 
undelegated power. We see the burghers of Paris, througli 
their clubs, their mobs, and their national guards, directing 
you at their pleasure, and giving that as law to you, which, 
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^nder your authority, is transmitted as law to us. Through 
you, these burghers dispose of the lives and fortunes of us 
all. ^ Why should not you attend as much to the desires of 
the lalJhr^us husbandman with regard to our rent, by which 
we are a ff^ted in the most serieus manner, as you do to the 
demands of rtiese insolent burghers, relative to distinctions 
and titles of honour, by which neither they nor we are 
adected at all I Rut we find you jiay more regard to their 
fancies than to our necessities. Is it among the rights of 
man to jaiy tributi* to his equals ? Before this measure of 10 
yours, we might have thought we were not ])erfectly equal. 
We might have entertained some ol<l, habitual, unmeaning 
prepossession in favour of those landlords ; but we cannot 
conceive with what other view than that of dcstrt>ying all 
respect to them, you could have made the law that degrades 
them. You have forbidden us to treat them with any of the 
old formalities of respect, and now yon send troops to sabre 
and to bayonet us into a submission to fear and force, 
which yon did not suffer us to yield to tin' mild authority of 
opinion. 20 

Ti.e ground ot soilie of these arguments is horrid and 
ridiculous to all rational ears ; but to the politicians of 
meta])hysics who have opened schools for sophistry, and 
made establishments for anarchy, it is solid and conclusive. 

It is obvious, that on a mere consideration of the riglit, the 
leadei's in the assembly would not in the least have scrupled 
to abrogate the rents along with the titles and family ensigns. 

It would be only to follow u]) the princi])le of their reason- 
ings, and to complete the analogy of their conduct. But 
they had newly possessed themselves of a great body of 30 
Ifinded property by confiscation. They had this commodity 
at market ; and the market would have been wholly de- 
stroyed, if they were to permit the husbandmen to riot in the 
speculations with which they so freely intoxicated themselves. 
The only security which property enjoys in any one of its 
descriptions, is from the interests of their rapacity with 
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regard to some other. They have left nothing but their own 
arbitrary pleasure to determine what property is to be pro- 
tected and what subverted. ' 

Neither have they left any principle by which a.^'} of tlieir 
municipalities can be bound to ()}>e(lience ; of even con- 
scientiously obliged not to separate from ttie whole, to 
become independent, or to connect itself with some other 
state. The peojde of Lyons, it .seems, have refused lately to 
pay taxes. Why shoukl they not '( What lawful authority 
10 is there left to exact them. The king imposed some of 
them. The old states, methodise^l by orders, settled the 
more ancient. They may say to the assembly, Who are 
you, that are not our kings, nor the states we have elected, 
nor sit on the principles on which we liave elected you ? 
And who are we, that wlien Ave s(;e the gabelles, which you 
have ordered to be i)aid, wholly shaken off, wlien we see the 
act of disobedience afterwards ratified by yourselves — who 
are we, that we are not to judge what taxes we ought or 
ought not to pay, and who are not to avail ourselves of the 
20 same powers, the validity of which you have a])proved in 
others? To this the answer is, We will send troops. The 
last reason of kings is always the first with your assembly. 
This military aid may serve for a time, whilst the impression 
of the increase of j)ay lemains, and the vanity of being 
um[)ires in nil disputes is flattered. But this weapon will 
snap sliort, unfaithful to tlie Iwnd tliat ernploy.s it. The 
assembly keep a school where, systmnatically, and with un- 
remitting perseverance, they teach principles, and form 
• regulations, destructive to all spirit of subordination, civil and 
30 military — and tlum tlnw expect that tlnw shall hold in 
obedience an anarchic people by an anarchic army ! 

The municipal army, wdiich, according to their new 
policy, is to balance this mitional army, if considered in 
itself only, is of a constitution much more simple, and in 
every respect less exceptionable. It is a mere democratic 
body, unconnected with the crown or the kingdom ; armed, 
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and trained, and officered at the pleasure of the districts to 
which the corps severally belong ; and the personal service 
of ti^e individuals who compose it, or the fine in lieu of 
person^ ^ervice, are directed by the same authority.* 
Nothing nT^more uniform. If, liowt'ver, considered in any 
relation to tlx? crown, to the national assembly, to the public 
tribunals, or to the other army, or considered in a view to 
any coherence or connection between its parts, it seems a 
monster, and can hardly fail to terminate its perplexed 
movements in some great national calamity. It is a worse 10 
preservative of a gen(‘ral constitution, than the systasis of 
Crete, or the confederation of Poland, or any other ill- 
devised corrective which has yet been imagined, in the 
necessities produced by an ill-constiucted system of 
government. 

IT.\vln(J concliuled my few remarks on th(‘ constitution of 
the sujmeme power, the executive, the judicature, the military, 
and on the reciprocal relation of all these establishments, I 
shall .say something of the ability shewed by your legislators 
with regard to the revenue. 20 

In tlu'ir proceedings ndative to this object, if possible, 
still fewer traces appear of political judgment or financial 
resource. When the states met, it seemed to be the great 
objei t to impi’ove the sy.sUuii of revenue, to enlarge its con- 
nection, to clcans(‘ it of oppression and vexation, and to es- 
tablish it on the most solid footing. Great were the expec- 
tations entertained on that head throughout Europe. It was 
by this grand arrangement that France was to stand or fall ; 
and this became, (in my^ opinion, very projx rly,) the test by 
which the skill and patriotism of those wdio ruled in that 30 

* I see by M. Necker's account, that the national guards of Paris 
have received, over and above the money levied within their own city, 
about £14.5,000 sterling out of the public treasure. Whether this bo an 
actual payment for the nine months of their existence, or an estimate 
of their yearly charge. I do not clearly perceive. It is of no great 
importance, as certainly they may take whatever they please. 
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assembly would be tried. Tlie revoime of tlie state is the 
state. Til (dh'et all depends upon it, wliether for 
or for reformation. The dijicnity of (f-very oci-upation wholly 
depends upon the quantity and tlu' kind of virluy that may 
be exerted in it. As all i^reat (qualities of the lind which 
operate in public, and are not merely siifl'eriiu, and jiassive, 
require force for their display, I had almost s;iid for their 
unequivocal existence, the ri'vc'iiue, which is tlu' sprin^^ of all 
power, becomes in its administration the s])here of (‘Vt'ry active 
10 virtue. Public virtue, beini( of a nature m;ii;iiificent and 
splendid, instituted foi‘ grt'at things, and conversant about 
great concerns, requires abundant sco]>(‘ and room, and 
cannot spread and grow under confinement, and in circum- 
stance's straitened, narrow, and sordid. Through the revenue 
alone the body jiolitic can act in its true genius and char- 
acter, and tlierefon' it will <lis])lay just as much of its 
collective virtue, and as much of that virtue wliich may 
characti'.rise those who move it, and are, as it were, its life 
and guiding ])rinci])le, as it is ])(>s.sessed of a just revenue. 
20 For from lienees, m>t only magnanimity, and liberality, and 
beneficence, and fortitude, and iimvidcnce, and the tutelary 
jirotection of all good arts, derivt* their food, and the growth 
of their oT’gans, hut continence, and self-denial, and lahonr, 
and vigilance, and frugality, and whatever else there is in 
wliich tlu! mind .slu'ws itself above tlie a])p(‘tite, are no where 
more in their jirojier element than iu the provision and dis- 
triluitioii of the public wealth. Tt is tlierefore not without 
reason that the scicnct‘ of speculative and jiractical finance, 
which must take to its ai<l so many auxiliary lirauches of 
30 knowledge, stands liigh in the estimation not oidy of the 
ordinar}' sort, but of the wisest and best men ; and as this 
science has grown with tlie progress of its object, the 
prosperity and improvement of nations has gem'rally'' in- 
creased with the increase of their revenues ; and they will 
both continue to grow and flourish, as long as the balance 
between what is left to strengthen the efforts of individuals, 
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what is collected for the common efforts of tlie state, 
bean^o each other a due reciprocal jjroportioii, and are kept 
in a cll^ corresj)ondeiice and communication. And per- 
haps it nilr be (jwiiig to the greatness of revenues, and to 
the urgenc}/^^ state necessities, that old abuses in the con- 
stitution of finances are discovered, and their true nature and 
ratioJial theory comes to be more jaufertly understood ; in- 
somuch that a smaller revenue might have been more dis- 
tre.ssing in one ]3eriod than a far greater is found to be in 
another ; the proportionate wealth even remaining the same. 10 
In this state of things, the French assembly found something 
in their levenues to preserve, to secure, and wisely to 
administer, as well as to abrogate and alter. Though their 
proud assumption might justify the .seveiest tests, yet in 
trying their abilities on their financial proceedings, I would 
only consider what is the plain obvious duty of a common 
finance minister, and tiy them upon that, and not upon 
models of ideal perfection. 

The objects of a financier are, then, to secure an ample 
revel ue ; to imjiose with judgment and equality ; to 20 
emj)loy it economically ; and when necessity obliges him to 
make u.se of credit, to secure its foundations in that instance, 
and for ever, by the clearness and candour of his proceed- 
ings, the exactness of his calculation.s, and the solidity of his 
funds. On these heads we may take a short and distinct 
view of the merits and abilities of those in the national 
assembly, who have taken to themselves the management of 
this arduous concern. Far from any increase of revenue in 
their hands, I find, by a report of M. Vernier, from the 
committee of finances, of the second of August last, that the 30 
amount of the national revenue, as compared with its 
pi!W(||lce before ,the revolution, was diminished by the sum of 
twoi^^ndred millions, or tight millions sterling of the annual 
income — considerably more than one third of the whole ! 

.^11 this be the r||ult of great ability, never surely was 
displayed in a more distinguished manner, or with so 
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powerful an effect. No conirnou folly, no vulgar incapacitv 
no ordinary official negligence, even no official crime, iio 
corruption, no peculation, hardly any direct hostility'' .vhich 
we have seen in the modern world, coidd in so sK' xC a time 
have made so complete an overthrow of the lances, and 
with them, of the strength, of a great kingd'om.- Cedo (pd 
veHtram rempuhlicam tanUtm amisistis tarn, cito? \ Tell me how 
it IS that you have so quickly brought that great state of yours 
to nothing 

10 The sophisters and declaimers, as soon as the assembly 
met, began with decrying the ancient constitution of the 
reveiun^ in many of its m(>st (‘ssential branches, such as the 
public monoj)oly of salt. They charged it, as truly as un- 
wisely, with being ill-contrived, o])pressiv(', and j)artinl. 
This representation they were not satisfied to make use of 
in speeches ])roliminary t<> some plan of reform ; they de- 
clared it ill a solemn resolution or pulilic sentence, as it 
were judicially, jiassed uj>on it ; and this they disjiersed 
throughout the nation. At the time they ])assed the decree, 

20 with the same gravity they ordered this same absurd, op- 
pressive, and jiartial tax to be pai<l, Antil they could find a 
revenue to replace it. The consequence was inevitable. 
The provinces which had been always exempted fron^ "^his 
salt monopoly, some of whom were charged with other 
tributions, perhaps equivalent, were totally disincliie.;^ to 
bear any part of the burthen, Vhich by an equal distribution 
was to redeem the others. As to the assembly, occupied as < 
it was with the declaration and violation of the rights of 
men, and with their arrangements for general confusion, it 

30 had neither leisure nor capacity to contrive, nor authority to 
enforce any plan of any kind relative to the replacing tlie 
tax or equalizing it, or compensating the provinces, or^|j|or 
conducting their minds to any scheme of accommo^i^ipn 
with the other districts which were to be relieved. 

The people of the salt provinces, impatient under ta'xes 
damned by the authority which had, 'dii%^ted‘ their payinii^ill 
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soon found their patience exhausted. They thought 
thef5^elv(\s as skilful yi demolishing as the assembly could 
be. relieved themselves by throwing off the whole 

burthen, "^niinated by this example, each district, or part 
of a district, 'judging of its own grievance by its own feeling, 
and of its rem(;dy by its own opinion, did as it pleased with 
other taxes. 

We are next to see how they have conducted themselves 
in contriving equal im]>ositions, proportioned to the means 
of the citizens, and the least likely to lean heavy on the 10 
active capital employed in the genmation of that private 
W’ealth, from whence the public fortune must bt' derived. 

By suffering the several distri(tts, and several of the indivi- 
duals in each district, to judge of what part of the old 
revenue they might withhold, instead of better principles of 
e(iuality, a new ine(iuality was introduced of the most 
oppressive' kind. Payments were regulated by dispositions. 
The parts of the kingdom which were the most submissive, 
the most orderly, or the most affectionate to the common- 
weal h, bore the whokiburthen of the state. Nothing turns 20 
out to be so oppressive and unjust as a feeble goveTiiment. 

To fill up all the deficiencies in the old imj)ositions, and the 
new deficiencies of every kind Avhich were to be expected, 
what remained to a state without authority ? The national 
assembly cjilled for a voluntary benevolence ; for a fourth 
jjart of the income of all the citizens, to be estimated on the 
honour of those who were to pay. They obtained some- 
thing more than could be rationally calculated, but what was 
far indeed from answerable to their real necessities, and 
much less to theii' fond expectations. Rational people could 30 
have hoped for little from this their tax in the disguise of a 
benevolence ; a tax, weak, inetlective, and unequal ; a tax by 
which luxury, avarice, and selfishness were screened, and 
the load thrown upon productive capital, upon integrity, 
generosity, and public spirit — a tax of regulation upon 
virtue. At length the mask is thrown off, and they are now 
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tryinj? means (with little success) of exacting their bene’^,;- 
lence by force. v -y 

This benevolence, the ricketty offspring of wes^f/'ess, was 
to be supported by another resource, the twin b//&her of the 
same prolific imbe(nlity. The })atriotic dom4ions were to 
make good the failure of the patriotic contribution. John 
Doe was to become security for Richard Roe. By this 
scheme they took things of much ])rice from the giver, com- 
paratively of small value to the receiver; they ruined several 
10 trades ; they pillaged the crown of its ornaments, the 
churches of their plate, and the people of their personal 
decorations. The invention of these juvenile pretenders to 
liberty, was in reality nothing more than a, servile imitation 
of one of the poorest resources of doting despotism. They 
took an old huge full-bottomed periwig out of the wardrobe 
of the antiquated frippery of Louis XIV., to cover the pre- 
mature baldness of the national assembly. They produced 
this old-fashioned formal folly, though it had been so abund- 
antly exposed in the Memoirs of the J^uke de St. Simon, if 
20 to reasonable men it had wanted any arg\iments to display 
its mischief and insufiiciency. A device of the same kind 
was tried in my memory by Louis XV., but it answered at 
no time. However, the necessities of ruinous wars were 
some excuse for desperate pi’ojects. The deliberations of 
calamity are raredy wise. Bi*t here was a season for disposi- 
tion and providence. It was in a time of profound peace, 
then enjoyed for five yeai’s, and promising a much longer 
continuance, that they had recourse to this desperate trifling. 
They were sure to lose more reputation by sporting, in their 
30 serious situation, with these toys and playthings of finance, 
which have filled half their journals, than could possibly 
be compensated by the poor temporary supply which they 
afforded. It seemed as if those who adopted such projects 
were wholly ignorant of their circumstances, or wholly un- 
equal to their necessities. Whatever virtue may be in these 
devices, it is obvious that neither the patriotic gifts, nor the 
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patriotic contribution, can ever be resorted to again. The 
i^ources of public folly are soon exhausted. The whole 
ind^Vlof their scheme 4 }f revenue is to make, by any artifice, 
an app?*;*^nce of a full reservoir for the hour, whilst at the 
same time V^liey cut ofi' the springs and living fountains of 
])erennial sUjl^L^;. The account not long since furnished by 
Mr. Necker was meant, without question, to be favourable. 

He gives a flattering view of the means of getting through 
the year ; but he expresses, as it is natural he should, some 
apprehension for that which was to succeed. On this last 10 
])rognostic, instead of entering into the grounds of this ap- 
))rehension, ii\ order, by a proper foresight, to prevent the 
l^rognosticated evil, Mr. Necker receives a sort of friendly 
re])rimand from the president of the assembly. 

As to their other schemes of taxation, it is irn}>ossible to 
say any thing of them with certainty; because they have- 
not yet had their o])cration ; but nobody is so sanguine as to 
imagine they will fill up any ])erceptible ]>art of the wide 
gaping breach whicli their incapacity has made in their 
revenues. At present the state of their treasury sinks every 20 
day more and more i!i cash, and swells more and more in 
fictitious representation. WIicJi so little within (H* without 
is now found but jiaper, the representative not of opulence 
but of want, the creature not of credit but of j)ower, they 
imagine that our flourishing state in England is owing to 
that bank>paper, and not the bank-paper to the flourishing 
condition of our commerce, to the solidity of our credit, and to 
the total exclusion of all idea of ])ower from any part of the 
transaction. They forget that, in England, not one shilling 
of paper-money of any description is received but of choice ; 30 
that the whole has had its origin in cash actually deposited ; 
and that it is convertible, at jfleasure, in an instant, and 
without the smallest loss, into cash again. Our paper is 
of value in commerce, l>ecause in law it is of none. It is 
powerful on Change, because in Westniinster-hall it is im- 
potent. In payment of a debt of twenty shillings, a creditor 
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may refuse all the ])a])er of the bank of England. Nor b’ 
there amongst us a single public security, of any qualit’ "or 
nature whatsoever, that is enforced authority. I> fact it 
might be easily shewn, that our paper wealth, -^'^istead of 
lessening the real coin, has a tendency to increju'^'it ; instead 
of being a substitute for money, it only facilitates its entry, 
its exit, and its c'irculation ; that it is the symbol of pro- 
sperity, and not the badge of distress. Never was a scarcity 
of cash, and an exuberance of j)aper, a subject of com])laiiit in 
10 this nation. 


Well ! But a lessening of prodigal expenses, and the 
economy which has been introduced by the virtuous and 
sapient assembly, makes amends for the losses sustained 
in the recei])t of revenue. In this at least they have fulfilled 
the duty of a financier. — Have those*, who say so, looked 
at the expenses of t in? national assembly itself ? of the 
inunicipalities I of the city of Paris ? of the increased pay 
of the two armies ? of the new police ? of the new judica- 
tures ? Have they even carefully conipiired the })resent 
• 20 pension-list with the former ? These^ politicians have been 
cruel, not economical. Comparing the ex]>enses of the 
former prodigal government, and its relation to the then 
revenues, with the expenses of this new system as o})posed 
to the state of its new treasury, I believe the present will be 
found beyond all comparison more chargeable.* 

* The reader will observe, that I have but lightly touched (rtiy plan 
demanded nothing more) on the condition of the French finances, as 
connected with the demands upon them. If I had intended to do 
otherwise, the materials in my hands for such a task are not altogether 
perfect. On this subject I refer tlie reader to IVI. de Galon lie’s work ; 
and the tremendous display that he has made of the havock, and 
devastation in the public estate, and in all the affairs of France, caused 
by the presumptuous good intentions of ignorance ana incapacity. 
Such effects those causes will always produce. Looking over that 
account with a pretty strict eye, and, with perhaps too much rigour, 
deducting every thing which may be placed to the account of a financier 
out of place, who might be sujiposed by his enemies desirous of making 
the most of his cause, I believe it will be found, that a more salutary 
lesson of caution against the daring spirit of innovators than what 
has been supplied at the expense of France, never was at any time 
furnished to mankind. 
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*%Jt remains only to consirler tln^ ])roofs of financial ability 
fui^ftsberl by the present Freiieh managers wlieii they are 
to rais\i<;;jj])plies on ciedit. Here T am a little at a stand ; 
for credit 'properly speaking, they liave noiu*. The credit of 
the ancient y)l)^ernnient was not indeed the best : but they 
could always, on some terms, command money, not only 
at home, but from most of the countries of Euro})e where 
a sur])luH capital was accumulated ; and the civdit of that 
gov(‘rnment was imju’oving daily. The (‘staldishment of a 
system of liberty would of course be su])j)osed to give it 10 
new strength ; and so it would actually have done, if a 
system of liberty had been (“stablished. What offers has 
their government of ]uetended liberty had from Holland, 
from Hamburgh, from Switzerland, from (lenoa, from 
England, for a dealing in their ]*ajKU- / Why should these 
nations of commei’C(‘ and economy enter into an}' pecuniary 
dealings with a j)eople who attempt to leverf^e the very 
natina* of things ; amongst whom the} see the debtor pre- 
scribing, at the ])oint of the bayonet, the medium of his 
solvency to the credilor; discharging one of his engage- 20 
ments with amdher ; turning his very pemu}’ into his 
r(‘source ; and paying his inbu'est with his rags ( 

Their fanatical contideiice in the omni])Otence of church 
plunder, has induced tliese philosophers to overlook all care 
of the public estate, just as the dream of the philosojdier’s 
stone induces dupes, under the more plausible delusion 
of the hermetic art, to neglect all rational means of im- 
proving their fortunes. Witli these jdiilosophic financiers, 
this universal medicine made of churcli mummy is to cure 
all the evils of the state. These gentlemen perhaps do 30 
not believe a great deal in the miracles of piety ; but it 
cannot be questioned that they have an undoubting faith in 
the prodigies of sacrilege. Is there a debt which presses 
them ? — Issue assignats. Are compensations to be made, 
oi* a maintenance decreed to those whom they have robbed 
of their freehold in their office, or expelled from their 
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profession? — Assignats. Is a fleet to be fitted out? — As-, 
signals. If sixteen millions sterling of these assignats^ for ^(1 
on the people, leave the wants of the^state as nrgent^rv/ever 
— issue, says one, thirty millions sterling of (fr'^^gnats — 
says another, issue fourscore millions inoit' assignats. 
The only diflereiice among tludr financiaL-ifictions is on 
the greater or the lesser quantity of assignats to be im])osed 
on the public suflerance. They are all piofessois of as- 
signats. Even those, whose natural good sense and know- 
10 ledge of commerce, not obliterated by philosojdiy, furnish 
decisive arguments against this delusion, conclude their 
arguments, by proposing the emission of assignats. I sup- 
pose they must talk of ((ssignats, as no other language would 
be understood. All experience of their ineflicacy does not 
in the least discourage them. Are the old assignats de* 
.predated at market ? What is the remedy ? — Issue new 
assignats. — Mais si mahalaty (gnniatria^ 'non riili se garin\ 
quid ilU faceref — Assignare ; postea assignare ; ensvita as- 
signare. \^But if thn disease ohstinatelg refuses to he cured^ what 
20 2^ to he done? Issue assignats: again issue assignats: yet 
again issue assignats.'] The word is a trifle alteied, The 
Latin of your present doctors may be better than that of 
your old comedy ; their wisdom, and the variety of their 
resources, are the same. They have not more nc»tes in 
their song than the cuckoo ; though, far from the softness 
of that harbinger of summer 'Tind plenty, their voice is as 
harsh and as ominous as that of the raven. 

Who but the most desperate adventurers in philosophy 
and finance could at all have thought of destroying the 
30 settled revenue of the state, the sole security for the public 
credit, in the hope of rebuilding it with the materials of 
confiscated property ? If, however, an excessive zeal for 
the state should have led a pious and venerable prelate, 
by anticipation a father of the church,* to pillage his own 
order, and, for the good of the church and people, to 
* La Bruyere of Bossuet. 
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upon liiniHclf the place of grand linaiicier of confis- 
cat^|ii, and coinptroller'general of sacrilege, he and his 
coadjH^)rs were, in ojdnion, hound to shew, hy their 
.suhse(pi* conduct, that they knew sonietliing of the office 
they assun.'^^l When they had resolved to appropriate to 
the Fisc a c(U"f\tiji j)ortion of the landed ])roj)erty of their 
coiHjuered country, it was their business to render their 
hank a real fund of credit, as fai- as such a hank was 
cajjable of becoming so. 

To establish a current circulating credit u})onauy Land-bank, 10 
under any circumstances whatsoever, has hitherto proved diffi- 
cult at the very least. 'Jdie attempt has commonly ended in 
hankrnphy. But when the assembly were led, through a 
contempt of moral, to a defiance' of economical principles, it 
might at least have been expected that nothing would be 
omitted on their ]art to lessen this difficulty, to prevent any 
aggravation of this bankru])tcy. It might be expected that 
to rendei* yo\ir Land-bank tolerable, every means would be 
ado])ted that could display openness and candour in the state- 
ment of the securit\ ; every thing which could aid the re- 20 
coveiy (d the demand. To take things in their most favourable 
)>oint of view, your condition was that of a man of a large 
landed estate, whii h he wi.shed to «lisjH)se of fnr the discliarge 
r)f a debt, and the supply of certain services. Not being able 
instantly to sell, you wished to mortgage. What would a 
man of fair intentions, and a commonly clear understanding, 
do in such circumstances? Ought he not first to ascertain 
the gross value of the estate ; the charges of its management 
and disj)Osition ; tlie eiicumhrances, perpetual and temporary, 
of all kinds, that aflect it ; then, striking a net surplus, to 30 
calculate the just value of tlie security ? When that surplus, 
the only security to the creditor, had been clearly ascertained, 
and properly vested in the hands of trustees ; then he would 
indiciite tlie parcels to be sold, and the time, and conditions 
of sale ; after this, he would admit the public creditor, if he 
chose it, to subscribe his stock . into this new fund ; or he 
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receive preposaJs for an from those wlio wq^^Ta 

advance money to purchase tLis s])ecieH of secMirit-y. 

This Would be to proceed like men of business, mj^t;l^fdically 
and rationally ; and on tbe only j)nnci])les of ]>uj^ c and pri- 
vate credit that have an existence. Tlu' deal^ would then 
know exactly what he purchased ; and the oidy (h»ubt which 
could han^ upon his mind would be, t he dread of tlu' resump- 
tion of the spoil, which one day might be made (])erhaps with 
an addition of })unishment) from the sacrilegious gripe of 
10 those execrable wretches who could become ])urchas(‘rs at the 
auction of their innocent fellow-citizens. 

Au open and exact statement of the clear value of the pro- 
perty, and of the time, the circumstances, and the ])lace of 
sale, were all necessary, to efface as much as ])ossible the 
stigma that has hitherto been brarnhsl on (‘very kind of Land- 
bank. It l)e(!ame necessaiy on anotlu'r ])i inci])l(‘, that is, on 
atjcount of a ])ledge of faith previously giv(‘n on that subject, 
that their future fidelity in a sli])|)ery concei n might Ix' estab- 
lished by their adherenc(‘ to their fiist engagement. When 
20 they had finally determined on a stat(( n‘soui’cc from church 
booty, they came, on the 14th (d Aju il 171)0, to a solemn n',- 
soliition on the subj(.‘ct ; and pledged tln'inselves to their 
country, ‘that in the statement of the ]»ublic charges for each 
year there should be brouglit to account a sum sufficient for 
defraying the expenses of the JLC.A. religion, the support of 
the ministers at the altars, the relief of the pooi’, the pensions 
to the ecclesiastics, secular as well as regular, of the one and 
of the other sex, in order that the estates and (joods which are 
at the disposal o f the nation may he disettgaged of all ch<irges^ 
30 and employed by the representatives^ or the legislative body, to 
the great and most pressing exigencies of die stated They 
further engaged, on the same day, that the sum necessary for 
the year 1791 should be forthwith determined. 

In this resolution they admit it their duty to show distimjtly 
the expense of the above objects, which, by other resolutions, 
they had before engaged should be first in the order of pro- 
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They admit tluat they ought to shew the estate clear 
aii(tT\lis€^iigaged of all charges, aii<l that they should shew it 
immetu^jUjy. Have they done this immediately, or at any 
tmie? L'^’^e they ever furnished a rent-roll of the immove- 
able estates, von in an inventory of the moveable effects 
wdiich they coimscate to their as.v(fn<its ? In what manner 
the}" can fulfil their engagements of holding out to public 
service ‘an estate disengaged of all charges,’ without authen- 
ticating the value of the estate, or the qvdntuni [(iinoniit] of 
the charges, 1 have it to their English admirers to explain. 10 
Instantly upon this assinance, and previously to any one step 
towards making it good, they issue, on the credit of so liand- 
soine a declaration, sixtecui millions sterling of their pa})er. 
This was manly. Who, after this masterly stroke, can doubt 
of their abilities in finance ? — But then, before any other 
emission of these financial inch(Igencp.% the}’ took care at least 
to make good their original promise! — If such estimate, 
either of the value of the estate or the amount of the incum- 
brances, has been made, it has escaped me. I never heard 
of it. 1 20 

\t length th('y have spoken out, and they havt* made a full 
discovery of their abominable fraud, in holding out the church 
lands as a security for any debts or any service whatsoever. 
They rob only to enable them to cheat ; but in a very short 
time they defeat the ends both of the robbery and tlie fraud, 
by making out accounts for other ])iirposes, which blow up 
their whole apparatus of force and of deception. I am obliged 
to M. de Calonue for his reference to the document which 
proves this extraordinary fact : it had, by some means, 
escaped me. Indeed it was not necessary to make out my 30 
assertion as to the breach of faith on the declaration of the 
14th of April 1790. By a report of their Committee it now 
appears, that the charge of keeping \ip the reduced ecclesias- 
tical establishments, and other expenses attendant on religion, 
and maintaining the religious of both sexes, retained or [leii- 
sioued, and the other concomitant expenses of the same nature. 
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wliich they liave bi’ought u))on themselves hy this convulsioi? 
in property, exceeds the income of tlie estates acqiiired^ly It 
in the enormous sum of two millions* sterling annuj^Vf'; be- 
sides a debt of seven millions and upwards. Tiy^ arc the 
calculating powers of im])o.sturc ! This is tli*^ finance of 
philoso]ihy ! This is the result of all the (U'^v.sions held out 
to engage a miserable people in rebellion, niurch'r, and 
sacrilege, and to make them prompt and zealous instruments 
in the ruin of their country ! Never did a state, in any case, 
10 enrich itself by the confiscations of the citizens. This new 
experiment has succeeded like .all the rest. Every honest 
mind, every true lover of liberty and humanity must rejoice 
to find that injustice is not always good I'obcy, nor rapine 
the high road to riches. 1 subjoin with ])leasure, in a note, 
the able and spirited observations of M. de C-alonne on this 
subject.* 

^ * ‘Oe n est point a Tasseinblee enticrc (lue je m’adresse ici ; je ne 

f >arle quVi ceux qui legarent, eii lui cachant sous des gazes seduisaiites 
e but oil ils I’entralnent. 0 est a eux (lue jc dis : Votre objet, vous 
ii’en disconvieudrez pas, e’est d’dter tout esjioir an clergtl, & de con- 
Bo.uiuer aa mine ; c’eat-lu, en no vous aoup^onnant d aucuno combin- 
aison de cupidite, d’aucun reganl sur le jcui les effets publics, c’est-la 
ce qu’on doit croirc que vous avez cn vue daus la terrible operation que 
vous projiosez ; e’est ce qui <loit en etre le fruit Mais Ic i>ou]de (jiic 
vous y intcresscz, quel avantage i)eut-il y trouver? Kn vous servant 
sans cossc de lui, que faites vous pour lui? liicn, absoluiuent rieu ; k, 
au contraire, vous faites ce »pu ne conduit ([u’a I'accabler do noiiyellea 
charges. Vous avez rejote, a son prejudice, ime otfre dc 400 inillions, 
dont I’acceptation pouvoit deveiiir uu inoyen dc soulageineut en sa 
faveur ; k a cette ressource, aussi -^n'otitable (jue legitime, vous avez 
8ub.stitue line injustice ruincuse, qui, de votre propre aveu, charge Ic 
tresor public, k par consequent le i>cuple, d’uii surcroit de depense 
annuelle dc 50 millions au inoins, k d’un remboursement de 150 
millions. • 

‘ Malheureux i)eu])le ! voilii ce quo vous vaut en dernier reaultat 
1 ’expropriation dc TEglise, k la durete des decrets taxateurs du traite- 
ment des ininistres d’une religion hienfaisante ; & desormais ils seront 
^ votre charge : leurs charit^s soulageoicnt les pauvres ; k vous allez 
6tre imposes pour subvenir a leur entretien !' — Dc VEtat de la France^ p. 
81. See also p. 92, and the following iiages. [I am not here addressing 
myself to the whole assembly : I am speaking only to those who mislead 
it by concealing from it, by specious fosses, the goal to which the^ are 
dragging it. To these men I say— Your object, you will not deny it, is 
to deprive the clergy of all hope and to complete their ruin. Without 
susiiecting you of being influenced by cupidity, or of having the gam- 
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^>^11 order to pei’siiade the world of tlie hottomless resource 
of tiv^lesiastical confiKcatioii, the assembly have proceeded 
to oth>; .confiscations of estates in offices, which could not 
be done ^ "^h any common colour without being compensated 
out of this il^rg^nd confiscation of landed property. They 
have thrown upon this fund, which was to shew a surplus, 
disengaged of all charges, a new charge ; namely, the com- 
pensation to the wliolo body of the disbanded judicature ; 
and of all .suj)pressed offices and estates ; a charge which I 
cannot ascertain, but wliich unquestionably amounts to many 10 
French millions. Another of the new charges, is an annuity 
of four humbvd and eiglity thousand pounds sterling, to be 
paid (if they choose to koe|) faith) by <laily payments, for the 
interest of the first assignats. ITave they ever given them- 
selves the trouble to state fairly the expense of the manage- 
ment of the church lands in the hands of the municipalities, 
to whose care, skill, and diligence, and that of their legion 
of unknown under-agents, they have chosen to commit the 
charge of the forfeited (*state.s, and the consequence of 
’whi(’h had been so lably pointed out by the bishop of 20 
Nancy ? 

But it is unnecessary to dwell on these obvious heads of 
incumbrance. Have they made out any clear state of the 

bling in public property in view, one must believe that that is what you 
contemplate in the terrible operation which you propose, and that that 
is to be the fruit of it. But what advantage can the peojde, whom you 
are interesting in it, derive from it? AVhnt are you doing for the 
people of whom you are constantly making use? Notliing: absolutely 
nothing. On the contrary, everything that you do tends to burden 
them with new charges. You have injured them by refusing an offer 
of 4,000,000, the acceptance of which might have been a means of re- 
lieving them : and in place of this resource, which was as profitable as 
it was legitimate, you have substituted a ruinous injustice, which, by 
your own confession, burdens the public treasury, and consequently 
the people, with an increased expenditure of 50,000,000 at least, and 
with a repayment of 150,000,000. 

Unhappy people ! See what you gain after all by depriving the 
church of its property, and by the harshness of the taxes levied for the 
payment of the priests of a beneficent religion. Hencefoi'th you will 
have to support them. Their charities used to relieve the poor : and 
you are to be taxed to provide for their maintenance.] 
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grand iiiouiiibraiice of all, I mean the whole of the gen^y’ 
and municipal establishments of all sorts, and compaiy'5 it 
with the regular income by revenue* ? Every defic^ficy in 
these becomes a charge on the confiscated estate/'i/efore the 
creditor can ])lant his cabbages on an acre ^ 'jhurch pro- 
perty. Theie is no other pro]) than tliiA''" confiscation to 
keep the whole state from tumbling to th(‘ ground. In this 
situation they have purposely covered all that they ought in- 
dustriously to have cleared, with a thick fog ; and then, 
10 blindfold themselves, like bulls that shut tlieir eyes when they 
push, they drive, by the point of the bay<inets, their slaves, 
blindfolded indeed no worse than their lords, to take their 
fictions for eui‘ienei(‘s, and to swallow down pai)er pills by 
thirty-four millions sterling at a dose. Then they proudly 
lay in their claim to a future credit, on failure of all their 
past engagements, and at a time when (if in such a mattei’ 
apy thing can be clear) it is clear that the surplus estates 
will never answer even the first of their mortgages, 1 mean 
that of tlie four hundred million (or sixteen millions sterling) 
20 of assignats. In all this procedure I c^n discern neither the 
solid sense of ])lain dealing, nor tlie subtle dexterity of in- 
genious fraud. The objections within tlie assembly to pull- 
ing up the flood-gates for this inundation of fraud, are un- 
answered ; but they are thoroughly refuted by an hundred 
thousand financiers in the street. These are the numbers 
by which the metaphysic arithmeticians compute. These 
are the grand calculations on which a ])hilosophical public 
credit is founded in France. They cannot raise su])plies ; 
but they can raise mobs. Let them r(‘joice in the applauses 
30 of the club at Dundee, for their wisdom and patriotism in 
having thus applied the plunder of the citizens to the service 
of the state. I hear of no address upon this subject from 
the directors of the Bank of England ; though their appro- 
bation would be of a little more weight in the scale of credit 
than that of the club at Dundee. But, to do justice to the 
club, T believe the gentlemen who compose it to be wiser 
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hey appear ; that they will be less liberal of their 
than of their addresses ; and that they would not 
^ /log’s-ear of their most rumpled and ragged Scotch 
paper foi twenty of your fairest assignats. 

Early in ' year the assemldy issued paper to the amount 
of sixteen milliV^s sterling. What must have been the state 
into whieli the assembly has brought your affairs, that the 
relief afforded by so vast a su))ply has been hardly 
])erce])tible ? This paper also felt an almost immediate 
depreciation of five per cent., wliich in little time came to 10 
about seven. The effect of these assign fits on the receipt of 
the revenue* is ri*uiarkal>K‘. Mr. Neck(*r found that the col- 
h'ctors of the revenue, who rec(‘ived in coin, ])aid the treasury 
in assignats. The collectors made seven p(‘r cent, by thus re- 
ceiving in money, and accounting in deju eciated pa))er. It was 
not very ditlicult to foresee that thi.s mu.st be inevitable. It was, 
howevei’, not the less embarrassing. Mr. Ne(;ker was obliged 
(I believe, for a considerable part, in tin* market of London) 
to buy gold and silver for the mint, which amounted to 
about tw(dve thousand pounds above the value of the com- 20 
modity gained. The minister was of opinion, that wdiat- 
ever their secret nutritive virtue might be, the state could 
not live upon assignats alone ; that some real silver was 
neces.saiy, particularly for the satisfaction of those, who 
having iron in their hands, wer(‘ not likely to distinguish 
themselves for ])atience, when they should })erceive that 
whilst an increase of pay w^as held out to them in real 
money, it was again to be fraudently drawn back by de- 
preciated paper. The minister, in this very natural distress, 
applied to the assembly, that they sliould order the collectors 30 
to pay in sj>ecie what in specie they had received. It could 
not escape him, that if the treasury paid three per cent, for the 
use of a currency, which sliould be returned seven ])er cent, 
worse than the minister issued it, sucli a dealing could not 
very greatly tend to enrich the public. The assembly took 
no notice of his recommendation. They were in this 
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dilemma ; if they continued to receive the aasignatn, ea^l 
must become an alien to their treasury : if the ti^'^mry 
should refuse those pajKU* amulets^ or should disccgTOiiance 
them in any degree, they must destroy the cre(.)fcr of their 
sole resource. They seem then to have madg^^neir opticjii ; 
and to have given some sort of credit to tlieir })a])er by 
taking it themselves ; at the same time in their speeches 
they made a sort of swaggering declaiation, something, I 
rather think, above legislative comj)ctence ; that is, tliat 
10 there is no ditlerence in value ])et\veen metallic money and 
their assignats. This was a good stmit proof article of 
faith, }>ronounced ninler an anathtnna, by the veiieiable 
fathers of this philosophic .synod. Cr<‘d((t [Jet hhn who 

will — certainly not Jmlantii d/W/o. 

A noble indignation rises in the minds of your popular 
leaders, on hearing the magic lajithoni in their shew of 
finance compared to the fraudulent exhibitions of Mr. Law, 
They cannot bear to hear the .sands of his Missi.ssippi com- 
pared with the rock of the church, on which they build their 
20 system. Pray let them sui)press thh glorious s])irit, until 
they shew to the world what piece of .solid ground there is 
for their assic/natfi, which they liavt^ nut pre-occupied by 
other charges. They do injustice? to that great, mother 
fraud, to compare it with their degenerate imitation. It is 
not true, that Law built solel;^ on a speculation concerning 
the Mississippi. ITe added the East India trade ; he added 
the African trade ; he added the farms of all the farmed 
revenue of France. All these together unquestionably could 
not support the structure which the public enthusiasm, not 
30 he, chose to build upon these bases. But these were, how- 
ever, in comparison, generous delusions. They supposed, 
and they aimed at, an increase of the commerce of France. 
They opened to it the wliole range of the two hemispheres. 
They did not think of feeding France from its own sub- 
stance. A grand imagination found in this flight of com- 
merce something to captivate. It was wherewithal to dazzle 
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the eye of an eagle. It was not made to entice the smell of 
«,-:aole, nuzzling and burying himself in his mother earth, as 
yom.' is. Men were not then quite shrunk from their natural 
dimenSx'u^ by a degrading and sordid philosophy, and 
fitted for 7>w and vulgar deceptions. Above all remember, 
that in im[)d.’Vl^'‘ the imagination, tlie then managers of 
the .system made a cnnijjlinient to the freedom of men. In 
their frainl there was no mixture of foi ce. This was reserved 
to our time, to (piench the little glimmerings of reason 
which might break in ujxm the solid darkness of this 10 
enlightened age. 

On recollection, 1 have sai<l nothing of a scheme of finance 
which maybe urged in favour of the abilities of these gentle- 
men, and which has been introduc(*d with great ])omp, though 
not yet finally adopted in the national a.ssembly. It comes 
with something solid in aid of the credit of the pap(*r circida- 
tion ; and much has been said of its utility and its elegance. 

T mean the project for coining into money the bells of the 
sup|)ressed churches. This is their alchvmy. There are some 
follies which ])atlle argument; which go beyond ridicule; and 20 
which excite no feeling in us but di.sgust : and therefore I 
siiy no nioie upon it. 

It is as little worth remarking any farther uj)on all their 
(lowing and re-drawing, on their circulation for jmtting off 
the evil day, on the play between the treasury and the Caisse 
iV Escompti% and on all these old exploded contrivances of mer- 
cantile fraud, now exalted into policy of state. The revenue will 
not be trifled with. The prattling about the rights of men 
will not be acce})ted in payment for a biscuit or a pound of 
gunpowder. Here then the metaphysicians descend from 30 
their airy speculations, and faithfully follow examples. What 
examples I the examples of bankrupts. But, defeated, baffled, 
disgraced, when their breath, their strength, their inventions, 
their fancies desert them, their confidence still maintains its 
ground. In the manifest failure of their abilities they take 
credit for their benevolence. When the revenue di.«ta[)[)ears 
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ill their hands, they have the presumption, in some of their 
late proceedings, to value theimdvcs on the relief given to>^ 
people. They did not relieve the ppople. If they i^ler- 
taiiied such intentions, why did they order the ^noxious 
taxes to be jiaid ? The people relieved themselve^iii spite of 
the assembly. 

But waiving all discussion on the ])arties who may claim the 
merit of this fallacious relief, has there been, in effect, any 
relief to the ])eo})le, in any form ? Mi\ Bailly, one of the 
10 grand agents of })aper circulation, lets you into tin.* nature of 
this relief. His s])eech to the National Ass(*mbly contained 
an high and laboured panegyric on the inliabitants of Paris 
for the constancy and unbroken resolution with which they 
have borne their distress and misery. A fiiu' picture of public 
felicity ! What ! great coui'age and unconquerable firmness 
of mind to endure benefits, and sustain re<lress ? One would 
think from the speech of this learned Lord Mayor, that the 
Parisians, for this twelvemonth past, had been suffering the 
straits of some drea<lful blockade ; that Henry the Fourth 
20 had been stop])ing up the avenues to their supply, and Sully 
thundering with liis ordnance at the g/ites of Paris ; when in 
reality they are b(‘sieged by no other enemies than their own 
madness and folly, their own credulity and peivei.seness. 
But Mr. Bailly will sooner thaw the eternal ice of his atlantic 
regions, than restore the central heat to Paris, whilst it re- 
mains ‘smitten with the cold,-^lry, petrifick mace’ of a false 
and unfeeling jdiilosophy. Some time, after this sj)eech, that 
is, on the thirteenth of last Aiigust, the same magistrate, 
giving an account of his government at the bar of the same 
30 assembly, expresses himself as follows : ‘ In the month of 
July 1789,’ (the period of everlasting commemoration) ‘the 
finances of the city of Paris were yet in good order ; the ex- 
penditure was counterbalanced by the receipt, and she had 
at that time a million (forty thousand pounds sterling) in 
bank. The expenses which she has been constrained to incur 
subsequent to the revolutimi^ amount to 2,500,000 livres. From 
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these expenses, and the great falling off in the product of the 
t>nly a momentary, but a total want of money 
has tL^'en place.' Thisiis the Paris upon whose nourishment, 
in the cv*Vse of the last year, such immense sums, drawn 
from the of all France, have been expended ! As long 

as Paris stands the place of ancient Rome, so long she will 
be maintained by the subject pi'ovinces. It is an evil inevit- 
ably attendant on the dominion of sovereign <lemocratic re- 
publics. As it happened in Rome, it may survive that 
ref)ublican dominati(jn which gave rise to it. In that case 10 
despotism itself must submit to the vices of ])opularity. 
Rome, under her emperors, united the evils of botli systems ; 
and this umiatuial (‘oinbination was one great cause of lier 
ruin. 

To tell the |)enple that they are relieved by the dilajudation 
of their j)ublic estate, is a cruel and insolent imposition. 
Statesmen, before they valued themselves on the relief given 
to the peojde by the de.struction of their revenue, ought first 
to have carefully attended to the solution of this ])roblem : — 
Whether it be more advantageous to tht‘ people to pay 20 
considerably, and to gain in proj)ortion ; or to gain little or 
nothing, and to be disburtheiied of all contribution ? My 
mind is made up to decide in favour of the first proposition. 
Experience is with me, and, I believe, the best opinions 
also. To keep a balance between the j)ower of acquisition 
on the part of the subject, and the demands he is to answer 
on the part of the state, is a fundamental part of the skill of 
a true politician. The means of acquisition are prior in 
time and in arrangement. Good order is the foundation 
of all good things. To be enabled to acquire, the people, 30 
without being servile must be tractable and obedient. 
The magistrate must have his reverence, the laws their 
authority. The body of the people must not find the 
principles of natural subordination, by art rooted out of 
their minds. They must respect that property of which 
they cannot partake. They must labour to obtain what 
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by labour can be obtained ; and when they find, as they^ 
commonly do, the success disproportioned to the endea\yrfj 
they must be tauglit tlieir consolation in the finaJ^jro- 
portions of eternal justice. Of this cousolatioij|j|f‘'%vhoever 
deprives them, deadens their industry, and suites at the 
root of all acquisition as of all conservatioi^ -^le that does 
this is the cruel oppressor, tiu* merciless enemy of the poor 
and wretched ; at the same time that by his wicked 
speculations he ex}»oses th(‘ fruits of successful industry, 
10 and the accumulations of fortune, to the plumler of the 
negligent, the disappointed, ami the unprosperous. 

Too many of the fiuancitus by profession are apt to see 
nothing in v<‘venue, but banks, and eiivulations, and 
annuiti(‘s on lives, on tontines, and jxupetual rents, and 
all the small wares of th(‘ shop. In a settled order of 
the state, these things are not to be slighted, nor is the 
skill in them to be held of trivial estimation. They are 
good, but then only good, when they assume the effects of 
that setth'd order, and are built upon it. But when men 
20 think that these beggarly contrivances may supply a re- 
source for the evils which result ft’om breaking up the 
foundations of j)ublic order, and from causing or suffering 
the principles of property to be subverted, they will, in 
the ruin of their country, leave a melancholy and lasting 
monument of the effect of preposterous jjolitics, and pre- 
sumptuous, short-sighted, namow-minded wisdom. 

The effects of the incapacity shewn b}' the popular 
leaders in all the great members of the commonwealth 
are to be covered with the ‘all-atoning name’ of liberty. 
cO In some people I see great liberty indeed ; in many, if 
not in the most, an oppressive, degrading servitude. But 
what is liberty without wisdom, and without virtue ? It is 
the greatest of all possible evils ; for it is folly, vice, and 
madness, without tuition or restraint. Those who know 
what virtuous liberty is, cannot bear to see it disgraced by 
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iiL'^ftpable heads, on acrount of their having high-sounding 
word in their moidglis. Grand, swelling sentiments of 
liberty, !^in sure I do not despise. Tliey warm the heart ; 
they enlarg^e and liberali.se our minds ; they animate our 
courage in a of conflict. Old as I am, I read the fine 
raptures of Lucan and ( ’orneille with j)leasui'e. Neither do 
I wholly condemn the little arts and devices of ]>opularity. 
They facilitate the carrying of many points of moment ; 
they keej) tlie ])eoi)le together ; they refresh the mind in its 
exertions ; and they diffuse occasional gaiety over the severe 10 
brow of moral freedom. Every j)olitician ought to sacrifice 
to the graces ; ami to join compliance with rc'ason. But in 
such an undertaking as that in France, all these subsidiary 
sentiments and artifices are of little avail. To make a 
government recpdres no great prudence. Settle the seat of 
power ; teach obedience ; and the work is <h)ne. To give free- 
dom is still more easy. It i.s not nece.ssary to guide ; it only 
recpdres to let go the rein. But to form a free (jorermnent ; 
that is, to temj)cr together these opposite elements of liberty 
and restraint in one consistent work, inquires miicli thought; 20 
deej) reflection ; a .sagacious, powerful, and c'ombining mind. 
This I do not find in those who take the lead in the national 
assembly. Perhaj).s they are not so ndserably deficient as 
they a])])ear. I rather believe it. It would put them below* 
the common level of human understanding. But when the 
leaders choose to make themselves bichlers at an auction of 
popularity, their talents, in the construction of the stcate, 
will be of no service. They will become flatterers instead of 
legislators ; the instruments, not the guides of the people. 

If any of them should ha])pen to propose a .scheme of 30 
liberty, soberly limited, and defined with j)roper qualifica- 
tions, ho will be immediately outbid by his competitors, who 
will pi'oduce something more sjdendidly popular. Suspicions 
will be raised of his fidelity to his cause. Moderation will 
be stigmatized as the virtue of cowards, and compromise as 
the prudence of traitors ; until, in hopes of preserving the 
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credit which may enable him to temper and moderate jif^ 
some occasions, the popular leader is obliged to b^ome 
active in propagating doctrines, and establishing, powers, 
that will afterwards defeat any sober jairpose ae which he 
ultimately might liave aimed. 

But am I so unreasonable as to see norhing at all that 
deserves commendation in the indefatigable labours of this 
assembly ? 1 do not deny that among an infinite number of 

acts of violence and folly, some good may liave been done. 
10 They who destroy every thing certainly will remove some 
grievance. They who make every thing new, liave a chance 
that they may establish something beneficial. To give them 
credit for what they have done in virtue of the authority 
they have usurped, or which can excuse them in the crimes 
by which that authority has been acipiired, it must ap]>ear, 
that the same things could not have been accumjdished with- 
out jiroducing such a revolution. Most assuredly they might ; 
because almost every one of the regulations made by them, 
which is not vm-y eipiivocal, was either in the ci'ssion of the 
20 king, voluntarily made at the meetings of the states, or in the 
concurrent instructions to the orders. Some usages have 
been abolished on just grounds ; but they were such that if 
they had stood as they were to all (dernity, they would little 
detract from the hajipiiiess and jirosperity of any state. The 
improvements of the national assembly are sujierficial ; their 
errors, fundamental. 

Whatever they are, I wish my countrymen rather to re- 
commend to our neighbours the example of the British 
constitution, than to take models from them for the improve- 
30 ment of our own. In the former they have got an invaluable 
treasure. They are not, I think, without some causes of 
apprehension and complaint ; but these they do not owe to 
their constitution, but to their own conduct. I think our 
happy situation owing to our constitution ; but owing to the 
whole of it, and not to any part singly ; owing in a great 
measure to what we have left standing in our several reviews 
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t reforuiatiun.s, as well as to wliat we liave altered or 
sup'radded. Our })e(^>le will find employment enough for a 
truly paViotic, free, and independent spirit, in guarding what 
tliey j>ossjsH, from violation. T wv)uld not exclude alteration 
neitlier ; hm ^^yen when I changed, it should be to preserve, 

I should be Ie(t to my remedy by a great grievance. In 
what T did, I should follow the example of our ancestors. I 
would make the reparation as nearly as ])ossible in the style 
of the building. A politic caution, a guarded circumspec- 
tion, a moral rather than a complexional timidity, were 10 
among the ruling principles of our forefathers in their most 
decided conduct. Not being illuminated with the light of 
which the gentlemen of France tell us they have got so 
abundant a share, they acted under a strong impression of 
the ignorance and fallibility of mankijjd. He that had made 
them thus fallible, rewarded them for having in their conduct 
attended to their nature. Let us imihite t heir caution, if we 
wish to des(‘rve their fortune, or to retain their bequests. 

Let us add, if we please ; but let us })reserve what they have 
left ; and, standing the firm ground of the British con- 20 
stitutioii, let us be satished to admire rather than attempt to 
follow in theii’ desperate flights the aeronauts of France. 

I have told you candidly my sentiments. I think they are 
not likely to alter yours. I do not know that they ought. 
You are young ; you cannot guide, but must follow the 
fortune of your country. But hereafter they may be of 
some use to you, in some future form which your common- 
wealth may take. In the present it can hardly remain ; but 
before its final settlement it may be obliged to })ass, as one 
of our poets says, ‘ through great varieties of untried being,’ 30 
and in all its transmigrations to be purified by fire and 
blood. 

I have little to recommend my opinions, but long observa- 
tion and much impartiality. They come from one who has 
been no tool of power, no flatterer of greatness ; and who in 
his last acts does not wish to belie the tenour of his life. 
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They come from one, almost tlie whole of whose pu^c 
exertion has been a struggle for the V'berty of otliers ^ironi 
one in whose breast no anger durable or vehemei/^'has ever 
been kindled, but by what he considered as ^»'anny ; and 
who snatches from his share in the endeQ^^irs which are 
used by good nien to discredit opulent oppression, the hours 
he has employed on your afLiirs ; and who in so doing j)er- 
suades himself he has not departed from his usual office. 
They come from one who desires honours, distinctions, and 
10 emoluments, but little, and who expects them not at all ; 
who has no contempt for fame, and no fear of obloqu}^ ; 
who shuns contention, though he will hazard an ojanion : 
from one who wishes to preserve (consistency ; but who 
would preserve consi.steji(cy by varying his means to seccure 
the unity of his end ; and, when the e(|uipoise of the vessel 
in which he sails may be endangered by overloading it upon 
one side, is desirous of carrying the small weight of his 
reasons to that which may ja’c.serve it.s e(]ui])oise. 
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J*|). 3 - 14 . A)i ittsiffniftrant UttJc AV///.s7< duh, v'Jdch was m 
the hahit of meetiufi to cdchrate thr Atijiirersori/ of the lievolu- 
tio7i o/'lGS8, ha(t f(}jor((r</ed a note (f approval a)al sj/mpathy 
to the French As^crnJtly^ V'hich the Assetnhly had acknowledged. 
It was a di'o'ngenvous attempt to rc}>resent the opinion, of a few 
ohscnre indi rid tods in England as th<ft of an important and 
well-known society. A man may ralnc freedom and yet he 
unwilling to eongratulate, the French on havi/tg again become 
free. Freedom nuty he nsed for evil as well as for good., 
especially hy <t body like the French As-wtnhly, which is really 
a tool i/t the hands of intere.sted. agitators. Freedom is not 
a good thing, nnless it is compatible with soci(d order. Lovers 
of reasonable liberty should make it their business to dis- 
clai n st/mpathy with tie rerolutionary ^rropuqanda of France. 
The addn [>.^s pi'c.wnted to the Assembly enwodied the principles 
of a sermon preached by Dr. Price. Peligion ought not to 
be modi’ an instrument for stimulating political passion. 
Religion should be free from the animosity of politics : and 
political causes should not be made to suffer from the political 
ignorance of the clergy. Dr. Price seems principally interested 
in preaching the gosf>el of intellectual anarchy. But the prizn- 
lege of religious toleration must not be used to foment social 
disorder. 

P. 3 , 1. *2. you are pleased, etc. , you pay me the compliment of 
asking. 

1. 3. I will not, etc. They are not so valuable that I should 
wish to keep them, or hesitate to part with them. 

1. 7. from attention to you, Burke thought that, if the letter 
had been opened, it would have compromised the person to whom 
it was addressed. 

1.11. neither for nor from, etc. I did not claim to represent 
any class (description) of men, uor had any class of men asaed me 
to be their spokesman. 
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1. 16. rational liberty, Notice how careful Burke is to qualify 
tluj word liberty. It is his practice to take up the couAiQn 
watchwords of I'' rench politics, and tq define their real import. 
He deals with the words equct^ity^ nature^ riyhtSy and goutrarf, in 
the same way. (-f. p. 7, 1. 27. that, used to connecr the clause 
with thojiyhy on which it depends. The nieaniiiftris — though I 
wish and though 1 think. 

1. 17. in all honest policy, it is both right and expedient. 

P. 4 , 1. 3. Revolution Society, Mr. Payne points out that, 
owing to its application to the assertion of the principles of 
English Constitutional Liberty in 1688, the word Revolution was 
used in a favourable sense. ‘ Revolution Society,’ therefore, 
meant ‘Constitutional Society.’ The word has acquired an 
exclusively unfavourable sense since the events of the French 
Revolution. 

1. 6. the glorious Revolution, viz. : of 1688. Ct. “ our levolu- 
tion,” below, and “ the Revolution,” 1. 14. 

1. 16. cautious and deliberate, (pialities which Burke always 
insists on as characterizing sound statesmanship. 

1. 21. as bodies, this is the ground of Burke’s objection. 
Letters from the individual members of the club would have 
commanded no attention. 


1. 25. or by some such title, Burkt* insinuates that, if the club 
had been of any importance, he would have had no difliculty in re- 
calling the name of it. “ iScvcral societies, which had been formed 
for other objects, now avowed their sympathy and fellowship with 
the Revolutionary party in France— addressed the National Con- 
vention- corresponded with political clubs and public men in Paris, 
and imitated the sentiments, the language, and the cant then in 
vogue across the channel. Of these the most conspicuous were 
the ‘Revolution Society,’ the ‘Society for Constitutional Infor- 
mation,’ and the ‘ London Corresponding Society.’ The Revolu- 
tion Society had been formed long since, to commemorate the 
English Revolution of 1688, and not that of France, a century 
later. It met annually on the 4th of November, when its prin- 
cipal toasts were the memory of King William, trial by jury, 
and the liberty of the press. On the 4th of November, 1788, the 
centenary of the Revolution had been commemorated throughout 
the country by men of all parties ; and the Revolution Society 
had been attended by a Secretary of State, and other dis- 
tinguished persons. But the excitement of the time quickened 
it with a new life ; and historical sentiment was lost in political 
agitation. The example of P^rance almost effaced the memory of 
William. The Society for Constitutional Information had been 
formed in 1780, to instruct the people in their political rights, 
and to forward the cause of Parliamentary reform. Among its 
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cj‘4‘ly membeiB were the Duke of Kichinoiul, Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt 
hini’Self, and M r. Sheridan. These soon left the society : but 
Mr. Wyvill, Major Cagtwright, Mr. Horne Tookc, and a few 
more zealous politicians continue<l to support it, advocating 
universal "suflVage, and distributing obscure tracts. It was 
scarcely kiur^oi to the public : its funds were low : and it was 
only saved frc.to a natural <leath by the Freiicli Revolution.” 
May, ConslitutionaJ History of Emjl and, vol, ii. p. 132. 

1. 27. so far, Rurke wishes to distinguish l)etween theii’ 
charities and their political action. 

1. 29. few others, etc., notice the irony of the expression. 
Tlie l)Ooks circulated were not such as individuals could not 
afford to Iniy for themselves, but such as were not worth buying. 
They were principally the w ritings of contemporary pamphleteers 

1. 31. booksellers, ])ublisherH. Cf. I once said to him, “I am 
sorry. Sir, you <lid not get more for your dictionary.” His 
answer wus, “ 1 am sorry too. But it was very well. The hook- 
sdltrn arc generous liberal-minded men.” He, upon all occasions, 
did ample justice to their character in this respect. He con- 
sidered them as the patrons of literature. -lk)swell, Life of 
Johnmn. an useful body, viz. the publishers. 

1. 33. charitably read, here again the cxprcBsion is ironical. 
It W'as a kindues.s to read the books : that i.s, they were not 
worth reading. 

1. 36. I have heard, etc. People arc fond of talking of the 
lessons that arc to be learnt (lights to be drawn) from the 
institutions and political treatises of Englishmen. If the writ- 
ing.s circulated by thi.s Society have conveyed any information 
to the French, they must liave improved by the sea voyage, as 
wine is said to do ; for there was certainly no good in them 
when they were despatched from England. 

P. 5, 1. 2. meliorated, ameliorated : improved. 

1. 10. poor, a contemptuous epithet, naturally applied to a club 
whose chief business it was to distribute worthless commodities. 
As a nation, because the acknowledgment of the vote came not 
from individual Frenchmen, but from the Assembly, or repre- 
sentatives of the French nation. Cf. p. f), 1. 14 ; ami p. 7, 1. 2. 

1. 12. their fellows, literally, their companions : t.e., those who 
acted in the same way with them. Both societies sent expres- 
sions of approval, and both ought, in fairness, to have been 
thanked. 

1. 18. adopting, recognizing them. The vote of the Assembly 
has given to the club a position which it would not othei wise 
have had. 
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1. 21. privileged persons, viz. : us the accredited agents 
French Assembly. A member of the diplomatic body is a 
person deputed by a government to rbpresent it at. a foreign 
court. ^ 

1. 23. This is one, etc. But for their recognition, by the French 
Assembly, we should never have heard of insigniticant 

nobodics. 

1. 28. set, a party, or clique. 

1. 29. dissenters, members of any l)iit the Estaldished Church, 
denomination, sect : literally, tlie title by wliich the particular 
Cdiurch is known. 

1. 32. as other clubs do. In Ibirkc’.s days clubs did not own or 
rent houses. The members met at a tavern, and the name of 
the did) was generally taken fi-om that of the tavern at which 
the meetings were held. Aubrey, writing in the seventeenth 
century says, “ We now use the word clublie for a sodality in a 
tavern.” Johnson describes a club as “ an assembly of good 
fellows meeting under certain conditions.” Perhaps the eaniest 
club of which mention is made in literature is the Mermaid 
Club. It was founded by Raleigh, and Shakespeare is said to 
have been a member of it. Political clubs came into existence 
in the seventeenth century. Dryden says, “ What right has 
any man to meet in factious clubs to vilify the government?” 
The literature of the eighteenth centiu'y teems with allusions to 
clubs, political, literary, and social. Wfien a young man, Burke 
was a fre(|uent speakei’ at a debating club called the Robin 
Hood. He was a mend>er of The C/iih, founded in 1764, of 
which frequent mention is made in Boswell’s Jjifr of Johnson. 
He used occasionally to dine with a l»arty of friends at the *St. 
James’ Coffee House, which was the gnuit Whig (Joffee House 
from the time of Queen Anne until late in the reign of Ceorge 
III. He was also a member of aAVhig club called Biookes’s. 

1. 34. mueb less, Burke implies that it is a j)iecc of imper- 
tinence in any individuals to address a foreign government. 
Communications to a foreign power should lie forwarded through 
the government of the country from which they are sent, and the 
government, as the representative of the nation, is to judge what 
communications it is desirable for the nation to send abroad. 
Cf. p. 6, 11. 20-26. 

P. 6, 1. 10. pious, ironical. Christ says that we should do 
good in secret, so as to avoid any suspicion of ostentation and 
vanity. The persons to whom Burke alludes had been doing 
njigehief in secret. Wishing to commit the English to an 
approval of revolutionary principles, but afraid or unwilling to 
appear in the matter themselves, they had used this club as an 
instrument for effecting their purpose. Mr. Payne quotes from 
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Stanhope’s Life of Pitt to tlie effect that the Society had then 
* been lately “new-modelled,” with a view to co-operating with 
the^^French Revolutionists. 

1. 14. For one, speakiijg for my.sclf. 

1. 18. iB.4oing, ‘-ing’ represents the old gerund. So Johnson 
writes, *‘I liope your new book is pi iiiting.” The pieposition in, 
in its old forms ‘ on ’ or ‘ a ’ was fre(juently pretixecl, e.g. he is 
a-writing. 

1. 20. having no general, etc., not having received any com- 
mission to preach any political gospel to the world in the way in 
which (’lirist’s disciples were commissioned l>y him to preach 
Christianity every wliere. An a/*ostfe is literally a person sent, 
or charged with a mission. See note on p. T), 1. 84. 

1. 28. equivocal, mislea<ling. Englishmen are absolutely free 
to form any numbeu’ of club.s and to call them by the most high- 
.sounding title.s. Foreign(*r.s, who do not know this, may easily 
imagine that a club has necessarily a repi’csentative character 
and a legal status. 

1. 8(3. The House of Commons insists on seeing the signatiires 
to a petition, that it may be able to judge of the character and 
weight of the petitioners. 

P. 7, 1. 1. sneaking, the word signifies nndf r/iantlj meaiiy con- 
temjttible : lit. to sneak is to rnep or siink airai/, like a man who 
is ashamed to he seen. 

1. 8. presence- chamber, properly the room in which the 
Sovc.’oign gives audienc6. Here it means the Chamber in which 
the Assembly sat, as re])resenting the sovereign people. 

1. 15. instrument, document ; a legal term. •' 

1. 18. lead, proininence. It expresses the po.sition of a man 
whom others follow. It is a hivourite word with Burke. Cf. 
“ Having a momentary lead, I did my country some service.” 

1. 20. refined, subtle : clever, in the bad sense of tlie term. 

1. 27. manly, worthy of men, as distinguished from animals. 
Cf. “ rational liberty,” p. 8, 1. 10. Burke would not give lU)erty 
to those who would u.se it merely to degrade themselves to the 
level of the brutes by repudiating the obligations of morality, and 
the restraints which social life implies. Cf. p. 270, 1. 80. iElse- 
where Burke says that liberty is a good, only when it is con- 
nected with order. He defines it as “social freedom,” and “the 
liberty which is secured by equality of restraint.” 

1. 29. I have given, Burke w'as, at different times in his career, 
opposed to different enemies ; sometimes to the king and the 
king’s friends : sometimes to democrats : sometimes to Ministers : 
sometimes to an arbitrary majority in Parliament— but always 
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for the same reason, viz. : that each of his opponents in turn 
\endeavoure(i to impose unjust restraints or to withdraw just oi^. 
The consistency of true statesmanship is not a mere formal Con- 
sistency. The consistent statesman mayt often have to appear on 
different sides, and in support of apparently opposite /neasures. 
But that is only because his old party may fall away from him, 
or former opponents may come up to liim, and bemuse in combi- 
nations of circumstances radically opposed tli»^‘^amc end will 
naturally be secured by opposite means. Liberalism, for instance, 
means the rejection of ine({ualities and privileges which cannot 
in reason be justified. But, inasmucli as the privileged classes 
are naturally a minority, men too easily fall into the mistake of 
supposing that the essence of Liberalism is concession to popular 
clamour. In his A luteal to the. old Whiija Burke says, “ He who 
thinks that the British Constitution ought to consist of the three 
members, of thiee very diflerent natures, of whicli it does 
actually consist, and tliinks it is his duty to preseiwe each of 
those members in its ]>roper place, and w ith its jirojier propor- 
tion of power, must (as each shall haf)pen to ))e attacked) vindi- 
cate the three several parts on the several princijiles peculiarly be- 
longing to them. He cannot assert the democratic jiart on the 
principles on w'hicli monarchy is sup])orted, nor can he support 
monarchy on the principles of democra<*y ; nor can he maintain 
aristocracy on the grounds of the one or of the otlier, or of 
both. All these he must siijiport <m grounds that arc totally 
different, though practiciilly they may be, and happily w'ith us 
they are, brought into one harmonious In^dy. A man could not 
be consistent in defending such various, and, at first view, 
discordant parts of a mixed constitution, without that sort of 
inconsistency with which Mr. Burke stands charged.. Whilst 
he opposes his defence on the part wdiere tlie attack is made, he 
presumes, that for his regard to the just riglits of all tlie rest, he 
has credit in every candid mind. He ought not to apprehend 
that his raising fences about poyndar privileges this day, will 
infer that he ought, on the next, Vo concur with those who would 
pull down the throne : because on the next he defends the 
.throne, it ought not to bo su])posed tliat he has abandoned the 
rights of the people.” 

?« 1. 35. metaphysical, ideal. Burke is thinking of the meta- 
physical distinction between matter and form. The distinction 
can be made in thought only. The ideas of a sulistance not 
qualitatively determined, and of qualities except as determining 
a substance, are mere abstractions. So, the idea of liberty, 
apart from the concrete realization of it in a given time and place, 
is . a mere abstraction. It is a pure negation, signifying only 
the absence of restraints, and as such we cannot characterize it 
at all. Human nature being imperfect, the employment of force 
is necessary to the security of society. The kinds and degrees of 
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restraint required depend upon the history, the character, and 
the circumstances r)f particular societies. 

P. 8, 1. 2. its distinguishing colour, etc., its special character. 
Except with reference t'i) a society, to which it is proposed to 
grant liberty, we caiinc>t predicale either goodness or badness 
of it. 

1. 5. govemmM’t, used, in op))osition to liberty, in the general 
sense of control by law. Cf. 1. .‘18. 

1. IS. to the galleys, It was the })racticc to man ships called 
ijalltyH with condemned criminals. 

1. 19. the metaphysic Knight, Don Quixote*, tlie hero of the 
faincms story ])y tlie Spanish (Cervantes (born 1547). He is 
represented as a country gentleman of La IMancha, so crazed by 
long reading the most famous books of chivalry, that he actually 
went forth into the world, like the heroes of his favourite 
romances, to succour the oppressed and avenge the injured. 
^ Burke calls him 7 nefapfii/sir because he is represented in one case 
as liaving assisted some prisoners to escape, thus showing him- 
self an a(lvocate of liberty in the ahif^'arf, and witliout leference 
to the use that was likely to be made of it. As a matter of fact, 
the released prisoners turned upon their deliverer. 

1. 2,3. The excitement into wliich people are thrown by the 
acquisition of liberty may be compared to the eft'ervescence of 
liquors charged with carbonic acid gas ; ami, just as we cannot 
pass judgment on the li< aioi* until the efiervescence has subsided, 
so we cannot pronounce upon the effects of liberty until the first 
excitement has worn off, and the people have settled down into 
some sort of order. “Fixed air ” was then the scientiffb term 
for carbonic acid gas. Mr. Payne says that tlie name was given 
to it by Dr. Blac;k, in 175.5, on account of its property discovered 
by him of readily losing its elasticity and fixing itself in many 
bodies, particularly those of a calcareous kind. 

1. 29. Flattery corrupts, etc. It breeds a habit of insincerity 
in the giver, and blinds the receiver to a sense of his faults. Cf. 
the saying of Solomon, Fmthfnl am the wounds of a friend. We 
are accustomed to think of flattery as a<ldrcssed by individuals 
to kings or great men : but open and public flattery (adulation) 
of a people is also possible, and is equally pernicious. 

1. ,34. public force, the effective subordination of individuals to 
the general will. 

1. 35. revenue, See p. 256. 

1. 36. solidity, stability. 

P. 9, 1. 1. civil and social manners, decency and refinement in 
public and private life. 
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1. 7. complaints, viz. : of the use wliieli they liiue made of 
their liberty. 

1. 8. insulated, the same word a.s isolated. It means separai^d, 
as an island (Lat. insula) is from other Ic^jids. 

1. 9. considerate, tliougldful. We use; tlie term to/iieseribe a 
man who is earefnl not to offend or injure others. 

1. 10. declare themselves, commit themselves an opinion. 

1. 14. the scene, literally the stage on whielf a play is acted : 
then, generally, the place where an event takes place ; then the 
event itself. Rurke alludes tt) the prevalent belief that the Duke 
of Orleans was really the prime mover, though lie did not appear. 
Cf. p. 51, 1. 4. 

1. 16. transcendental, lofty. Intcually the woid means ‘sur- 
passing others.’ In the language of modern ])hiloso])hy it is 
used to denote the principles which are necessary to ac'couut for 
experience though tlu^y are not <lerived from experience. Not 
unnaturally it has come to signify in po[)ular language ‘ what has 
no foundation in experience,’ so that it is often used as ecpii valent 
to ‘ fantastical,’ or ‘ mystical.’ We now use the form transcendent 
to express the meaning which Rurke ex[)resses by transceivlentaf. 

1. 18. the country, use<I to denote any part of England except 
London, which is called ‘town,’ as in line 20. from whence, /row 
is superlluous, as the woi’d ndience alone signifies ‘ from what or 
whicli place or source.’ 'Phe expre.ssion is jiot uncommon, ('f. 
‘‘ Oh ! now unlike the place from whence they fell ! ” — Mi/to)i. 

1. ‘20. an account, etc. Mr. Payne givivs the full title of this 
publication, ‘ A Discourse on the la>vc of our (\)untry, delivered 
on Novtwnber 4, 1789, at the Meeting House in Old dewry to tlic 
Society for commemorating tlie Revolution in (beat Rritain. 
With an Appendix containing the Report of the (bmmittec of 
the Society ; an account of the population of France ; and the 
Declaration of Right by the National Assembly of France. 
Third Edition, with additions to -ihe Appemlix, containing com- 
munications from France occasioned by the Congratulatory 
Address of the Revolution Society to the National Assembly of 
France, with the Answers to them. By Richard Price, D.D., 
LL.D. , F.R.S.,’ etc. The letter of the Duke of Rochefoucault 
is an informal one addressed to Dr. Price, and dated December 
2, 1789. That of the Archbishop of Aix (as President of the 
National Assembly) formally addressed to Lord Stanhope, as 
Chairman of the Society, and <lated Deet'inber 5, 1789, was 
accompanied by an official extract from the Proceedings of the 
Assembly, dated November 25, 1789. The appendix also con- 
tains Resolutions of thanks sent to the Society from Dijon and 
Lille, together with the Answers transmitted to them by the 
Society. The student should notice the many passages in the 
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l)f)ok whicli shf)w liuike’s fear lest the conduct of tlie kiench 
nii^rht lead to revolutionary disturbances in Kiigland and else- 
where. The doctrine of ‘natural rights’ had no special reference 
to French citizens. ('f.«p. 10, 1, 19. 

1. 29. ci*edit, power of borrowing. 

1, HI. polity, a (xreek woid signifying the organization of the 
//o/ls, or state. ' 

1. H‘1 If the prudence, etc. There are times when it is both 
inexpedient and unbecoming for a man to say out all that he 
tliinks. but in face of a pressing «langer, the advantages of 
a timely warning outweigh evt*ry othci considci ation. 

1. H4. decorum, cf. Ilacon, Ivssay vi., “ Nakedness is uncomely, 
as well in mind as l>ody ; and it addetli no small reverence to 
men’s manners and a{;tions, if they be not altogether open.” 

P. lo, 1. H. to heap mountains, liurke is thinking of the Titans, 
or giants, of (ireek mythology, who impiously attempted, by 
piling three mountains of ’I’hessaly f)nc upon another, to make for 
themselviis a road l)y which they couhl reach and attack Jupiter 
in heaven 

1. 4. Whenever, (*tc., 

“Nam tua res agitur paries cum proximus ardet, 

Et neglecta solent incendia sumere vires.” 

“No time for slee})iug with a fire next door; 

Nc'glect such things, they only blaze the more.” 

• Horace, Ep, 1. 18. 84. 

1. 11. more largely, cf. the .second paragraph of Burke’s intro- 
ductory note, p. 2. 

1. Hi. formal method, logical arrangement. 

1. 21). out of nature, By iiatnrn we understand that sy.stem of 
unvarying relations which .scieiu-e and history show to exist 
betvv(an objects and events. To Burke the French Revolution 
seemed inexplicable by natural causes. He regarded it as one would 
regard some sudden reversal of the order of the physical universe. 
The ordinary relations between event.s seemed altered. Experi- 
ence warrants us in expecting great causes for great events. 
In France events have followed from antecedents which our 
experience of the order of nature would have led us to regard as 
(piite iiisuffici(‘nt to account for them. ^Similarly human passions 
appear to have been cpiite capricious in their working and effects. 
It is important to keep this passage in mind. Burke was not 
likely to be a dispassionate critic of a phenomenon which he 
regarded with such perydexity and horror. We shall find many 
y)aB8age8 in the book in whicli Burke overlooks tlui distinction, 
which in other places he insists uy>on, and which Aristotle empha- 
sized, between tlie occasions and the causes of revolutions. Bacon, 
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tcalkiiig of seditions, says wisely, “The surest way to prevent 
seditions (if the times do bea-r it) is to take away the inatter of 
them. For if there l>e fuel j>repared, it is hard to tell whence 
the spark shall come tliat shall set it 6n fire .” — Kssay 15. lie 
says the same thing figain in E.s.say 19. / 

P. II, 1. 3. secular applause, as distinguished from mnrd 
eloquence., i.e., tlio eulogy passed on it in Dr.r Price’s sermon, 
which is a discourse dcliverc<l in a cliuich, as part of a icligious 
service. dashing Machiavelian, bold and unscrupulous. 
Machiavelli was a Florentine by birth. Perhaps the ino.st 
famous of his w^ritings is ‘The Pi-iiice,’ ])ublished in 1516. It is 
the result of his observations and expeiiencc as to the arts by 
which power can be won and inaintaiiKMl. Machiavelli is 
unfaii'ly cliarged wdth the immorality wdiicli characterized the 
statecraft of the time : so that Machiavellism has come to signify 
the unscrupulous use of fraud and violence for selhslj ends, (’f 
“Am I politic? Am 1 subtle? Am I a IMachia\'(‘l ? ” .l/rrry 
Wires of Windsor, iii, 1. 103: and, 

“ I can add colours to the chanieleon, 

Change shapes wdth i’roteus for advantages, 

And set the murderous Machiavel to school.” 

- 3 /Ao/r/z 17. iii. 2. 101 : 

and again in 1 Henry VI. v. 4, wdien the Maid of Orleans declares 
that she is with child by Alenyon, the Duke of York exclaims 
“ Alenyon, that notorious Machiavel ! ” 

1. 7. non-conforming, e(|uivalent to dissenter, see p. 5, 1. 29. 
A ‘ meeting-house ’ is the technical name for a dissenting place 
of worship. Dr. IVice was a dissenting minister (1723-1791). 
His theological wu’itings gained him the friendsliij) aiul pati'onage 
of Lord Shelburne, a ])olitical opponent of Ihirke. lie wuis w^ell 
known also as a wu iter on financial and political fjuestions. He 
wrote on the subject of the National Debt, on population, and on 
the proper method of calculatiiTg the values of contingent rever- 
sions. He wrote also in opposition to the w^ar with America. He 
was offered the position of private secretary to the premier, Lorff 
Shelburne. 

1. 8. the Old Jewry, the name of a street in the city of London. 

1. 12. porridge, another form of jiottaye. Originally it meant 
a dish of herbs. Here it means a mixture. 

1. 13. the grand ingredient, the chief topic of the sermon. 
Burke is thinking of the unsavoury stew which the witches are 
represented as brewing in a cauldron in Macbeth, Act iv. Sc. 1. 

1. 17. It was moved, the address was proposed. The 
* principles of the sermon ’ are given on pp. 1 4 se.qq. Those 
who approved Price’s theory of go\fernment' naturally were 
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flelighied ))y the Declaration of the Kights of Man in the French 
As;;embly. 

1. IS. reeking, litcrall^^, smoking liot from ; i.e. fresh from the 
intliiencc (f. 

1. lio. literary caballers, cic., notice tlie inversion- — intriguers 
wJio make use. of liteiatnre, ami mm of letters who engage in 
intrigues; men wlio a]>j)Iy Ihecdogy to jjolities, ami politicians 
M'ho busy the.mseha^s with theology. Price was a ‘ political 
theologian ' ; the ‘ lay-divines ' (p. Pi, 1. 29) were ‘ theological 
politicians.’ 

1. 28. oracle, the word oracle means properly a divinely 
inspired utterance "J'here were several places in (Irecce where 
Apollo was beli(;ved to answer, through the mouth of a priestess, 
questions put by those \vho w'ent to consult the oracle. On one 
occasion Demosthenes, the Athenian statesman ami great 
o]jponent of Philip of Macedon, insinuated that the priestess 
l^hUippizfd^ implying that the oracle was a mere political instru- 
ment in the hands of Philip, the answers ()f the priestess being 
contrived to support his interests and further his designs. The 
literary caballers, etc., paid the same respect t-o the utterances of 
Dr. Price that the (Irecks did U) the words of the oracle, and 
naturally, because all that he said furthered their designs and 
harmonized with their principles, with the best intentions, Burke 
does not chaige Price, as Demosthenes charged the oracle, with 
deliberately playing into the liands of a i)arty. 

1. 29. his prophetic song, the answers of the oracle were 
delivered in verse. The expression, therefore, is aj)propriate to 
describe the sermon of T^r. Price, wdio is compared to the oracle. 

1. .S3, a predecessor, he resembled him in being a dissenting 
minister, and in the character of his o])inions. Mr. Payne notes 
that the term reveieml, as a ctmventional title for a clergjunaii, 
dates fiom some time after Peters, and is, therefore, applied to 
him dci'isively. 

1. 3,5. the Icing’s own chapel, the fact of its being delivered in 
the king’s owm chapel made the insult the greater. Cf. p. 73, 
1. 4. 

1. 36. the Saints, The Puritans arrogated this title to them- 
selves. Puritanism was a protest against the ungodliness of the 
world. 

P. 12 , 1. 5. your leagrue in France, The Holy League was 
organize<l in 1576 by the Duke of (luise, nominally in defence of 
the (Catholic religion, but really to secure the succession of 
Catholics to the French throne. 

1. 6. league and covenant, made between England and Scotland 
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(luring tlie war between Charles 1. and the Parliament. Sec 
Creen’s Short History of the Knylish People^ pp. d.S.S-I, / 

1. 10. politics and the pulpit, political discussion is out of 
place in the pulpit. Burke argues, first, tliat the/:bassion of 
partizansliip is inseparable from polities, while it is alien to the 
spirit of the Christian religion ; secondly, that clergymen have 
not that knowledge of men and atl'aii'S which is necessary to the 
politician. 

1. 12. charity, this is the viitue upon which Christianity 
specially insists. It includes not only the performance of kind 
acts, but slowness to take offence, and the habit of ])utting the 
most kindly intei-pretation upon what otlnns do and say. 
healing, envy, hatred, and malice are the diseases of society, 
and arc cured by charity. 

1. 24. pulpit style, style of preaching. The word ‘pulj>ita’ in 
Latin meant a raised stage or platform. It is used now merely 
for the raised place in a church from which sermons are de- 
livered. 

1. 28. supposed high, etc. Price had spoken in terms of })rai8e 
of a theo]ogi(.:al pamphlet of which the Duke of Crafton, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge, M^as sup[)osed, and rightly, 
to be the author. Burke calls him a lay •divine, because, though 
a layman, he wrote on theological subjects. 

1. 29. other lay -divines, etc., such, for instance, as ITice’s own 
patron, Lord Shelburne, who w'as also a.:Unitarian. 

1. 80. may be, the expression implies that it was not. ‘ It 
may be, though I do not see why or how.’ 

1. 31, Seekers, the name of a Puritan sect, of which Sir Harry 
Vane was the head, in the time of Cromwell. His leading 
principle was the denial of the right of any authority to enforce 
any system of religious truth ayd discipline. The word is appro- 
priately applied to men whom Burke describes as going out of 
the Established Church, and trying to find the truth for them- 
selves. noble, throughout the passage Burke emphasizes the 
incompatibility of their actual position as English peers witii 
their assumed character of theologians. Cf. p. 13, 11. 10, 18, 
and 24. 

1. 32. staple, material. Churches and their doctrines are 
compared to shops and the wares which they contain. 

P. 13 , 1. 1. dissenting, see note on p. 5, 1. 29. 

1. 2. non-conformity means dissent. ‘To improve upon non- 
conformity ’ means to go beyond the non-conformists : to push 
dissent to the extreme. 

1. 3. meeting-bouse, see note on p. 11, 1. 7. 
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( 1. 12. rational and manly, rational, because based on their own 
judgment : manly, because independent, and not accepted on 
autliority. 

1. 14. CTtlculating, alluding to his financial waitings. Sec note 
on p. 11, 1. 7. The cxprcs.sion “great coni})any, ” etc., is taken 
from the Prayer Book ; thougli the second (jrmf is inserted 
ironically by Barke. “The Imrd gave the word : great wais the 
coinf)any of the prcacher.s. ” — Psa/ni, Ixviii. 11. 

. 1. 17. hortus siccus, a collection of dried plants. It is difiicult 

Ho give an intelligible account even of the existing forms of dis- 
.s<'nt : the difiicult y would become an iiufKKs.sibility if Dr. Price’s 
princi]:)le w'ere acted on. The w ords rciinahiv and heemtify are, 
of coui'se, ironical. 

1. IS. noble duke, etc. Sec note on p. 12, 1. .‘11. The word 
hold is introduced purposely to hold up Price’s proposition to 
ridicule. Xohh is the title by wdiicli a j)eer is actually and 
properly referred to in speech or waiting. But hold is merely a 
conventional epitliet ajjplicul by poets and hallad waiters to 
desci ibe a baron, considered as a military leader : and no twm 
cluiracteis can be further removed from one another than those 
of a w'arrior and a priest. 

1. 20. this town, London, cf. p. 0, 1. 18. Peo])leof w ealth and 
position generally reside in London for some months in the year, 
W'hich arc called the seasoiiy a ]>eriod naturally marked by a 
peri’etual round of festi^aties. 

1. 21. vapid, tasteless, insijnd. 

1. 22. Mess-Johns, parsons. Me.ss is a eoi ruption of the Latin 
word mcKjisicr, master. 

1. 24. are expected, viz., by Dr. Price. See note on 1. 25. 
The wmrd tided is introduced to empliasize the incongruity of 
their social position and their teaching. Por pul/nfs^ see p. 12, 
1. 24. 

1. 25. the new evangelists, ‘ the evangelists ' are the writers of 
the four Cliristian (lospels. Burke describes these men as 
‘ preachers of a new gospel,’ viz. : tliat every one may believe and 
preacli w'hat he pleases. ^J’hc word eravydist means properly ‘a 
proclaimer of good new’s.’ disappoint the hopes, etc., Burke 
insinuates that Price’s great object in preaching this anarchical 
doctrine was to provoke an arme<l attack upon all secular and 
religious authorities, such as w as made by the Puritans in Charles 
the First’s time. 

27. p olemi c, they will not become soldiers as W'cll as 
con tro verbal istR Pohwos is tlie Creek wmrd for irnr. The 
English derivatives are used to denote not actual fighting, but 
discussion. 
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1. 29. blessed, ironical. It was the epithet by which the 
Puritans themselves would describe the days of their power. 

P. 14 , 1. 2 . these few, etc., notice the irony of tlie sentence. 
Burke says, I only ask tliat those who ciaitn freedom for tliern- 
selves will not force me to join them, and that tlu.'y will not 
abuse their freedom l>y disturbing social oj-der. Tiie woids 
intolerance, and desffotism refer respectivedy to reli(:^ious and civil 
freedom in 1. 1. Tliere is no intolerance in asking e(]iial freedom 
of belief and worslii}) for all : there is nothing despotic in tlie 
prohibition of military revolts. 

Pp. 14 - 17 - Price hi his }irrin on asserts that the English 
king U almost the onltf sorereign in the irorhl 'irhose title to /n‘s 
throne is good^ heeanse he. alone reigns hi/ the choice of his 
people. a matter of fact, hoirerer, the king of Engtamfs 
title to gorera is jast <(s good or jnst as had as that of am/ other 
ruler. The people arc trilling that he shonld nde.^ but thei! did. 
not eleet him. The ('jfeet of /)r. f^ra'cs teaching., therefore., so 
far as it has an// effect^ /s to ireaken the hold of the English 
crown on the lo/pdt// of the snhjecJs. In fact far /nisitirelg asserts 
that the English people in 1088 aegnired the right of ehoosing 
their rulers^ of duimissing them for miscovdia't, and of deeiding 
how they shoidd he ruled. J.s* a matter of fact, these so-eidp'd, 
rights are not only .,i(g wished for hi/ the English /leople., hut 
the assertion of them is a violation of the laws made in 1088. 

In the following passage, down to p. ^ 6 , Burke considers the 
position and power of king, parliament, and people, simply from the 
point of view of a lawyer. The authors of the Revoluli(>n of 1088, 
however, appealed to fir st principles, not to the facts and theories 
of English law. They argued that, wliatevcr might 1 >0 the position 
of the king, as defined and determined by English law ami 
precedent, he had no longer any claim upon the allegiance of the 
English people, because he had^’iolated the terms of the original 
contract between ruler and people. The princi])les of the 
Revolution were the principles of Locke’s Civil Government. 
The King was deposed because he could no longer justify his 
authority as being for the puirlic good, ddie state of affairs con- 
templated by Locke as justifying insurrection, namely, the abuse 
by the king of his fiduciary power, had arisen. He was, as 
Hallam says, “au enemy whose resentment could never be 
appeased, and whose power consequently must Avholly be taken 
away.” Idie absolute right and paramount prerogativ^e of the 
king, therefore, which Burke declares, and perhaps rightly, to 
have been a part of tlie Constitution, were simply denied by the 
authors of the Revolution. By breaking the line of succession 
they also denied the doctrine of hereditary right, and made the 
tenure of the crown conditional upon gpod behaviour. William 
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would not liave lioen chosen, if liis election had not been desir- 
able j)olitically. d’he possilnlity of a fresh election of a sovei-eigii 
by a siibHe»inenl I’ailianicnt in con.se({uence of a failure of heirs 
was evide\itly contemplWid by those, who diew up the instru- 
iTient under \\ Inch William ascended the t hrone. Tlie Kevolu- 
tion therefor(' eiitindy (‘hange<l llie spirit of the ( Vmstitution, 
though, foj' ob’ ions reasons, old foinis were cliauged as little as 
possii)le. “It i(Mliice<l tlie inonaicliy to an integrant ])ortion, 
instead of the primary souice and ])riiiciple of rmr constitut ion, 
d’iie rights of the actual monarch, of tin* reigning family, were 
mad(‘ to eiiKUiate fiom the Parliament and the p<'oj)le.” Hallain, 
C(yuf<(ifu.fiov(tl [History, Vol. iii. : and (Ireen, Short Hixtory of the 
Jiiif/tish Pro/tir, p. 67 lb 

1, 7. Oh I that, etc., Aftei- describing a lidieulons piece of 
folly on the part of the PiiijHnor Domitian, the Roman satirist 
Juvenal expresses the wish that the whole of his reign had been 
devfded to such trifling, instead of to the cruelty which actually 
dishgured it. Sat. iv. 150. 

1. 0. fulminating bull, Dr. Ihice s sermon is a virtual sentence 
of deposition on all .sovereigns, and is tlnn-efoie compared to the 
sentence of excommunication and deposition sometimes passed 
by the jKtpes, as, for instance, on King John of England. The 
Latin w t)rd /o///a was u.sed for ‘a leaden seal,’ and so came to 
mean the proclamation to which the seal was attached. 
‘Fulminating’ means, literally, ‘thundering,’ and so ‘violent’ 
or threatening." Witli^the whole passage we may compare what 
Raeoii, in one of his charges, .says of the Anabaptists — “They 
pi’cfer the putting down of magistrates : and they can chant the 
psalm, y’o JtiiKt their kinys in chains, and their nohies in fetters of 
iron, Tliis is the glory of tlie saints, much like the temporal 
authority that the Pope challciigeth over princes. 

1. 10. in its vital parts, the acceptance of his doctrine would 
be fatal to the constitution. 

1. 15. this archpontiff, literally this suyu eme priest, or pope. 
The pope, in virtue of his position as (lod’s representative on 
earth, claimed the right to pronounce upon the title of sovereigns 
to reign. T)r. Price assumes the same right, and authoritatively 
proclaims that the rule of an unelccted sovereign is a violation 
of man’s natural right to choose whom he shall obey. 

1. 17. meridian fervour, lit. noonday heat: i.e. at the time 
when it was most zealously put in practice. Innocent III., 
1198-1216, passed sentence of excommunication on King John, 
and upon the Emperor Otho, He released the En^ish from 
their allegiance, and offered the crown to the King of France. 

1. 18. sweeping, comprehensive, ban and anathema, excom- 
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munication and curse. A ban liad much the same effect as put- 
ting a man out of caste in Chis country. 

1. 21 , apostolic missionaries, cf. p. 6 , ^ 20 . 

1. 23. a domestic interest, foreign sovereigns must jIion ide for 
their own safety. Englishmen are interested so far as tlieii- own 
monarchy is concei ned. t 

1. 24. the solidity, whether it is well-founded. 

1. 28. is nonsense, exjilained on p. 15, 1. 2(), “ they will jierhaps 
tell us,” etc. 

1.29. unfounded, etc., it is not true {p. 1(1, 1. 13), its aceejil- 
ancc would lead to di.sloyalt3\ if not to nOiellion (p. 15, 1. 21), 
it is opposed to the law of England (]>. 17, 1- 13), and to the 
spirit of the constitution (p. 21, 1. 23). 

1 . 30. this spiritual doctor, this clergyman who takes n])on 
himself to teach politics. Sec note on p. 12, 1. 10. 

P. 15 , 1 . 2 . gang, notice the skill with which the words are 
chosen. A is usckI only with reference to criminals. 

1, 3. miserable, liecau.se, if Di*. Price be right, all nations are 
subjected to a domination whiith cannot be justitieil. 

1. 5. The policy, the object aimed at. 

1. 6 . so qualified, with the limitation in favoui’ of tlK* English 

king. 

1. 7. political gospel, cf. p. 13, 1. 25. 

* 1 . 14. pickled, literally jiresei'ved ; when onoe recorded in the 
printed sermon, it could always be produced when wanted. 

1. 17 . I search, etc., The quotation is from the Roman }>oet 
Horace, Ep. i. 1. 12. 

1. 19. is soothed, the English govmnmcnt is lulled into 
security, by being told that flic doctrine does not affect it, 
though in reality it docs. All the time, the position of the 
government is weakened, for one at any rate among our motives 
to loyalty is our belief in the right of tlie go\ eminent to govern 
us, and this right is, by Dr. Price’s teaching, denied. 

1. 27 . constructions, interpretations. 

1 . 34 . render their proposition safe, not be obliged to abandon 
their doctrine, as they would be, if it were inconsistent with 
facts, nugatory, meaningless : lit. trifling. 

1. 35. They are welcome to. No one will envy a man who is 
obliged to plead folly as an excuse for his wrong-doing. 

P. 16 , 1. 3. derived, and, therefore, Burke implies, not 
elective. 
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1. 5. at some time, etc. Amongst the (Jermaii tribes 
Bovereignty, in early times, resided in the whole body of the free 
men. Permanent kingship was an extension of wliat was 
originally mere teinpodiry and voluntary sul)mission to a leader 
in war. 

1. 20. electoral college, he refers to the nine persons who 
^elected to the Oerman Emjjire, oi‘, as it was called, the Holy 
Roman Enijnre, founded by Chai le-inagne. d'he Imperial Crown 
was always in theory elective, but down to the thirteenth century 
it was practically hereditai y, though, as in othci- feudal kingdoms, 
the con-sent of the nobles ami peo[)lc, and, later on, of the chief 
nobles only, was rcnpiired before the son could succeed the father. 
But fi’om the thirteenth century onwards the throne was in the gift 
of a small electoral college, consisting first of .seven, then of eight, 
and finally o! nine ])rinces. Francis VJ. resigned the imparial 
title in ISdfi. 

1. 32. bottom, etc., rest upon, and are deducible from. Cf. 

29, 1. 4. 

1. 34. a mere rant, etc., it is not a mere rhetorical phrase 
employed to Hatter the peo]»le. Cf. p. 8 , 1. 29. 

P. 17 , 1. 2. compose one system, eacli implies the otlnus. The 
word system denotes an organic whole, not a mere aggregate of 
things. 

1. 8. unbeard-of, Burke means that it is entirely different 
froiti the actual Declanftion and Bill of Rights drawn up at the 
Revolution. Yet with regard to the hitter, (Jrecn says: — 
“ The Declaration of Right was turned into the Bill of Rights, 
and the passing of tliis measure in 1089 restored to tlie moiijii-chy 
the character which it had lost under tlu' 'Pudors and the Stuarts. 
The right c»f the people through its representatives to depose 
tlie king, to change the order of succession, and to set on the 
throne whom they would, was now established. All claim of 
Divine Right, or hereditary riglit independent of the law, was 
formally put an end to hy the election of ^Villiam and Mary. 
Since their day no English sovei-eign has l)een able to advaiice 
any claim to the crown save a claim which rested on a par- 
ticular clause in a particular Act of Parliament. William, 
Mary, and Anne, w^ere sovereigns simply hy virtue of the Bill of 
Rights — (ieorge I. and his successors have been sovereigns solely 
by virtue of the Act of Settlement. An English monarch is 
now as much the creation of an Act of Parliament as the pettiest 
taxgatherer in his realm. A limitation of the r ight of succession 
which expressed this parliamentary origin of the sovereign’s 
right in the strongest possible way w'as found in the provision 
“ that whosoever shall hereafter come to the possession of this 
crown shall join in communion with the Church of England as 
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by law establislied.” Short Histort/ of fhr EnffUnh People, 
p. 67:}. 

1. 12. lives and fortunes, Mi-. Tayiw ^riointn out that this is a 
very ancient formula, ami that it is used in tlie ei^^ldlu section of 
the Bill of Rights, which explains Burke’s refereuce to ‘the laws 
of their country made at tiu* time of the Revolution ’ in tlie 
following sentence. * 

P[>. 17 - 29 . T/u‘ Heroliftloii, no far from rsf<t/>lis/a‘/o/ t/o' rajht 
of the jmople to dvet a fnaf, fixed the SJiecersioa in the monareh/i 
for all time^ mfxh fixitjf beimj then regarded (Of necessari/ to 
{teenre the right-'i of the jteople. Haring determined to get rid 
of James ^ Parliament and geojile might hare asserted a right 
to elect a I'ieg^get theg delilnn atelg deriated as little as possiblc 
from the direct line (f snet'essiou : and the thro/a^ of Wifliatn 
and M(trg teas in state doenments eallet! the throne of their 
ancestors Morenre)\ the Par! ia ment of the d((g bound their 
posteritg for exer to obeg the legitimate Protestant sneeessors of 
Willi(tin and Marg. Though free literallg^ get thejf did not 
think theg were free moral! g to ehoose at ieiH. 'fheg eren con- 
sented to accept a foreign mder rather than abandon the con- 
stitutional principle of hereditarg succession. The pou'cr to 
make a change in the constitution can onlg be exercised when it 
is nccessarg to preserre the eonstitut ion. If none but elected 
kings are lawful kings, then all the acts of (dl the sorereigns 
before 1688 are illegal. The very fi.vi}\g (f the succession at 
the Perolution is fatal to the idea, that it was an ((ssertion of 
the elective principle. The Princess Sophia uuts c/axen, not for 
her administrative skill, but for her hereditarg claim. 

1. 17 . Old Jewry, cf. p. il, 1. S, ami p. 21, 1. 9. Burke (juotes 
with approval the saying that the Revolution of 1688 was, really, 
a revolution not made but prevented. 

1. 18. which happened, etc., the reference is to tlie execution 
of Charles I., and the establishment of the Cominonwealtli. 

1. 20 . before their eyes, etc , they arc so constantly thinking 
of, and are so attracted by. The heart is the seat of feeling. 
Cf. p. 21 , 1. :^3, tngrared in our heaxts, i.c. fixed in oiii’ affections. 

1. 23. We must recall, etc. If we would know what they really 
thought, we must look at what they really did. For the Declara- 
tion of Right, see p. 17, 1. 8 . 

1. 29. warm, impassioned. We use the term root in the sense 
of deliberate, calm, unbiassed. 

1. 30 . a general right, a universal right, as distinguished from 
one wdiich exists only under special circumstances. The right to 
elect in all cases is not proved by the fact of election in an 
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exceptional case. Yet tliis is practically, Burke says, wluit Or. 
Price contends. On p. 2*1, 1. (>, lie calls tliis ar/jjnment a jiitice of 
mf'.ta physic sophistry, i.c. lf>^ical jug^j^lcry, ora dclilierate attempt 
to mislead men by the) employment of vague generalities. Sec 
note on pi S, I. 19. 

1. ’.VX the Ist of William, etc., Th(i number jirefixed to the 
Sovereign's name shows the year of the reign in wliieli the enact- 
ment was ]inRsed. The number following the name with c. or ch. 
(chapter) before it shows the nnmbei- of the statute in the sequence 
of enactments of that year. ( 'f . ]). 20, 1. 7 : ]>. 20, 1. lo: ]>. 30, 
1. 17. Sometimes, as in this case, it is also stated in what session 
of the Parliament the statute was ])as.sed. 

1 . 3o. fundamental, essential to its existence, in the same way 
as the foundations are to the building which they suyiport. Cf 
‘ vital parts,’ p. 14, 1. 10. (’f. yi. 27, 1. 17. 

P. 1 8 , 1. 4. declared in one body, this is the liteial meaning of 
incorporated, 1. 17. 

1. 6 . A few years after, etc., “'the death of the last living 
child of the Princess Anm* was followed in 1701 by the ))assing of 
an Act of Settlement w hich, setting aside not only the pretended 
Prince of Wales and a younger daughter of James 11., but the 
Duchess of Sa\oy, a daughter of Henrietta of Orleans, and other 
claimants nearer in blood, as discpialitied by their yirofession of 
the Catholic religion, ve.sted the right to the Crown in Sojjhia, 
Ele-'tress-dow'ager of 4&inover, a child of the Queen of Bohemia 
and a grand-daughter of Jame.s 1., and the heirs of hei' body, 
being Protestants.” — Creen, Sthort History of the Enylish People, 
p. 9S8. 

1. 13. the spurious, etc. What are asserted by Dr. Price and 
his friends to have been the guiding maxims of the statesmen of 
loss, as o])y)osed to their owui undoubted di'clarations on the sub- 
ject [Oracles, yi. IS, 1. 20). See note on yi. 11,1. 28. 

1. 27. countenancing, suyiyiorting. Cf. p. 19, 1. 31. g^ipsey 
predictions, interpretations which are as w orthless as the pro- 
phecy of a gipsey, 

1. 29. demonstration, absolute certainty. The terms demon- 
stration and demonstrative, are applied to reasonings wdiicli contain 
no element of hypothesis. 

1. 30. from turning, etc., from enforcing in all eases what was 
unavoidable in one. 

P. 19 , 1. 2. A privilege, a. legal term si^^riifying an enactment 
which affects certain individuals only. .Such, for instance, are 
government orders exempting individuals from the provisions of 
the Arms Act 
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1. 14. undoubtedly his, the legitimacy of tlic prince born in 

1688 was (leiiied. 

1, 17. a choice, this is not an ai-gumcnt, but a nier<^ playing 
witli words, dhoirv is used in two .'‘cnset/. In plain Ej^glisli tlie 
sentence would run thus, ‘ the English did not elect William 
until it became practically impossible to continue living under 
James.’ 

1. 21. moral, opposed to ]>hysical. (T. below, 1. 31. It im- 
plies not that actual force is us('d, but that cit'cumstances are 
sucli ;is to di'ive us to a particular course. * 

1. 27. Lord Somers (l(>r)2-I7ir)) was the eldest son of an 
attorney in Worcester. He Avas called to the bar, and, as junior 
counsel foi- thti defence in the trial of the scAcn lhsho])s, he 
established his reputation as an oratoi’ and a, constitutional 
lawyer. He was one of the managers for the Commons in the 
conferences which took place between the two Houses as to the 
policy to be adopted towards JauHJs 11., and he was chairman of 
the committee AA'hich drew up the Declaration of Right. In 

1689 he was made Solicitor-! leneial. He Avas knighted, and, 
shortly afterwards became Attorney-General. In 1693 he was 
appointed Lor<l Kee})er and a Privy Councillor. He took a 
prominent part in all legal and constitutional (juestions, and Avas 
one of the seven administrators of the kingdom during William's 
absence from England in 169.“). Jn 1697 he was made Lord 
Chancelloi’, and Avas rai.sed to the p(‘(;rage. During the years 
1699 and 1700 various charges were broug-jit against him by his 
political opponents, and though they AV'cre unsuccessful, William 
thought it advis.'ible to ask him to r<;sign. In 1701 he was again 
impeached, but the Lords dismissed tlie charge. On the death 
of William he retired into priA^ate life. Hut in 1706 he was one 
of the managers of the union with Scotland, and when the 
Whigs returned to })OAVcr, he was made President of the (\)uneil, 
and held the office until 1710. J)uring the closing years of his 
life he was almost imbecile, drew, we should .say ‘ drew up.’ 

1. 29. address, skill, tact. 

1. 30. solution of continuity, a bieak in the direct line of 
succession. 

1. 34. dry, unadorned, unattractive. 

P. 20 , 1. 8. James the First, Hallam says that on the accession 
of James I. it was the first measure of Parliament to pass an act 
of recognition, acknowledging that immediately on the decease of 
Elizabeth “ the im])erial crown of the realm of England did, by 
inherent birthright and lawful and undoubted succession, descend 
and come to his most excellent majesty, as being lineally, justly, 
and lawfully next and sole heir of the blood royal of this realm.” 
— History of England^ ch. vi. 
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1, 12. declaratory statutes, acts in whicli facts are stated, 
as opposed to orders. Thus in tins coiintiy (India) government 
frequently enunciate their policy in public documents, or preface 
orders with preliminary statements of objects and reasons. 

1. 19. well-wrought, efiectual. It is the opposite oi firrisy. 

1. 21. meliorated, cf. p. 5, 1. 2. 

1. 24. relax the nerves of, weaken. The strength of a mon- 
archy is in proportion to its independence. 

1. 26. declaratory statutes, “l>otli Mai y and Elizabeth, though 
they had been pronounced illegitimate by Act of I'arliameiit, were 
afterwards called to the throne by tlie statute of the thirty-fifth 
of Henry VIII. Mary, on Iier accession, had been careful to 
wipe away the stain of illegitimacy, by jirocuring in her first 
jiai’liiiment n confirmation of Iier mothei ’s marriage, and a re]x^al 
of all statutes or judgments by wliich it had been imj>eaehed. 
Was Elizabeth to imitate her sistei’ V Her advisers preferred to 
leave both the act which declared the marriage of Henry with 
Anne Boleyn void from the beginning, and that which convicted 
the latter of incest, ailultery, and treason, uncontradicted on 
tluj statute-book, and had recourse to an act of recognition, 
which, w'ith happy ambiguity of language, blended togetlier her 
presumed right from her royal de.scent with that which she 
derived from the statute. ... It declared that she was, and ought 
to be rightful and huvful (jueen, rightly, lineally, and lawfully 
descended and come of the blood royal, to whom, and the heirs 
of her body lawfullj(* to be begotten, the royal estate, place, 
crow'n, and dignity, with all its titles and appurtenances, be- 
longed, as rightfully as they ever did to her father, brother, and 
sister, since the act of succession passed in the thirty -fifth of 
Henry VIII. ; and then enacted that this recognition, in union 
wdth the limitation in that statute, should be the law' of the 
realm for ever.” — Lingard, History o/ Hnylond, vol. v. p. 7. 

1. 85. a rubric, a recognized formula. It means literally ‘ a 
direction written in red.’ It is used, as it was in Latin, to 
describe the titles of statutes in huv books. But it is generally 
applied now to the directions for conducting tlie service in the 
prayer book. The Latin word ruhrka (a rubric) meant properly 
red chedk. 

P, 21 , 1. 4. title, a legal right. Notice that tlie word is used 
in this sense throughout the argument. 

1. 16. spiritual and temporal, the bishops and the lay peers 
who together constitute the House of Lords. 

1. 18. for ever, this argument is ridiculed by Paine in his 
answer to Burke. Mr. Payne points out that the words are 
mere surplusage, as in the expression ‘heirs for ever,’ in relation 
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to private property. Parliament has the power to settle the 
succession to the crown, )nit, of course, subsequent generations 
would, under tlic same circumstances, be justified in acting as 
the authors of tlie Revolution of 1088 di(]. 

1. 20. the limitation, viz. to Protestants. 

1. 27. value, pride themsedves. 

1. 28. on their whig principles, i.(. on being cliam])ioiis of 
liberty as against tyranny, as tin* Whigs wci’c in 1(588, Mr. 
Payne remarks (Jiat tire inert' title-page of Lord Somers’ Judgment 
of whole Kingdom.'^ and \af/ons, wliicli aflirms “the Kiglit of the 
People and Parliament of Rr-itain to resist and de])rive their- kings 
for evil government” is a sutlicient answer to this tiradf'. 

1. 31. to read in, to find in. (’f. the cx]n-eHsit)n to read hetireen 
the i.e. to find in any writing moi-c than tire words actually 

express. 

1. 32. mysteries, hidden meaning. . 

1. 33. penetrating, incisive, in our hearts, cf p. 17, I. 20. 
In the year 1558 (’alais, which had beerr in tlu- possession of Eng- 
land for tw'o Imndr'ed years, was rt'coveied by France. Mary, 
Queen of England, f<*lt this so much that she is r-epor-ted to have 
said that wlieri she die<l tire wor’d ‘ Calais ’ W'ould l>e found w r itten 
on her heart. 

1. 35. with, we should say by. 

1. 36. in some sense, I.e. thoiH; was no power- strong enough to 
prevent them. In another sense, viz , moi-ally, they were not 
free. 

P. 22 , 1. 5. their commission, the {rower- enti nsted to them. 

1. 6. abstract, w'itliout refereruu? to the dictate's of i-ejison, the 
obligations of mor-ality, etc. What they 7nay do, is one tiring : 
what they oiaghf to do, is another. Even an absolute ruler- does 
not follow the ca[)i-ice of the momiRnt, butvsubjects his incliiration 
to the demands of reason, morality, and ex})edicircy. 

1. 20. The engagement, etc. , cf. “The constitution of the legisla- 
tive is the first and fundamental act of .society, wdrer-eby pi-ovi- 
sion is made for the continuation of their iinioir under the direction 
of pei’sons and boirds of huvs, made by {rersons authoi-izcd there- 
unto, by the consent and apjKuntment of the {leojrle, witliout 
which no one man, or nunrber- of men, amongst them can Irave 
authority of making laws that shall be binding to the rest. ” — 
Locke. 

1. 23. obliged, bound. 

1. 24, who derive, etc., whose well-being is affected by. 

1. 27. Otherwise, etc. , might would be right. 
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1. 32. statute law, cf. p. 25, 1. 7, signifit^s laws made and passed 
by Parliament, as distinguished from the universal or customary 
law of the land (the coniinon law). Blaekstone divides the 
civil law of hhigland into statute hur and ('oinmon Imv. The 
latter, he says, consists of (!) gemn-al customs, which are the 
common law strictly so-called ; (2) |»articular customs, ju'evailiiig 
in certain distrit;ts ; and (.3) laws used in ])articnlar courts. 'Jlie 
first is the ];>w by wliich “ j)roc.eedings and determinations in the 
king’s ordinary coiii’ts of justici* are guided and <lirect(!d.'’ That 
the elder son alone is heir to Ids ancestor, that a deed is of no 
validity unless sealed and delivered, are exani])les of common law 
doctrines “ not set dow n in any written statute or ordinance, but 
depending on immemorial usage foi- their au[)port.” The validity 
of these usag(‘s is to be deterndned by the judges. The English 
common law’ system may be described as a ])re-endnently national 
system. Ikisf d on Saxon customs, moulded by Norman lawyers, 
and jealous of foreign sy.stems, it is, as Bacon saj^s, as mixed as 
our language, and as truly national. — Eifri/c/o/Hvdia Brit. s.v. 
(’ommon Law*. 

1. 33 not changing, etc., the phraseology is suggested by one 
of the (Christian rrerds. 

P. 23, 1. (). metaphysic sophistry, see note on p. 17, 1. 30. 

1 . 11. if we take, etc., if we estimate what we are entitled to 
do by what our forefathers actually did. 

1. 13. peccant, off('ndiiig. Lat. perrarr, to sin. 

1 . 22 . correction, tlicVemedying of defects. 

1. 25. the bond of union, viz. the monarch. 

1. 31 states, viz. the tw o llou.ses of Parliament. 

1. 32. the organic moleculae, etc., they did not break up the 
jorgaidc whole of the state into the elements or atoms which com- 
pose it. The state is not a mere aggn'gate of individuals, but 
exists ill the mutual relations and interactions of jnirts, each of 
which implies every other. 

1. 34. tender, scnsiti\e, 

P. 24 , 1. 10. after the conquest, ^^'illiam Rufus, Henry I., 
Stephen, and John, all sujKTst'ded the direct heir (heir ;>er sfirpem) 
of the deceased sovereign. 3'he yieople claimed and exercised the 
right to elect per capita, i.c. from the w’hole reigning family. 
See Green’s Short Ilisfon/ of the EiHi/l'<h People, pp. 98-0, and p, 
197. 

1. 10. the inheritable principle. <;te., there w as never any doubt 
that the heir slnndd succeed, though there migl it be a doubt as 
to wdio the heir w’as. 

1. 19. tbe race, etc., The quotation is from the Itomau jioet 
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Virgil, (texyy'ij. iv. 208. Virgil is describing the continuity of a 
community of bees. 

1. 26. the Society for Revolutions, Burke implies tbat this is the 
title by which the Revolution Society should ])roj)erly l)e culled, 
because tlie object and temlency of its teaching is to excite revolt 
everywhere against the constituted authorities. 

1. ^4. fictitious, because existing only in the minds of Dr. 
Price and his friends. Cf. sjmrioiis, p. 18, 1. LS. 

1. .36. their predecessors, to discredit the acls is as bad as to 
insult the bodies of past kings. He is alluding to the outrages 
perpetrated ))V some of the fanatical followeis of Uromwell. 

P. 25, 1. 2. to attaint, etc., to accuse them of ex(‘rcising an 
authority to which they had no right, and so to invalidate all 
that they did. 

1. 1.3. de tallaglo, etc. He refers to the export duty on wool 
one of the taxes whic.h King Edward I. was obliged to surrender 
the right of levying. 

I. 14. petition of right, conlirnu'd by (diaries I. in 1628. It is 
described in (Irecn’s Shorf Ilisfory of the Einj/is/i Pco/ ft', pp. 486- 
7. 77ic Habeas i'orpws Aef was ])assed in 1676. Its object was to 
secure men against arbitrary arrest and imprisonment. — Green, ]>. 

647. 

1. 15. doctors, teachers. (T. ]). 14, 1. .30. 

1. 18. unqualified, viz. by restriction to Protestants, p, IS, 

1 . 20 . <•' 

1. 20. construed into, interpreted to be. See foot-note to p. 29. 

1. 21. much trouble, etc , If he ha<l no right to re ign at all, 
he might have been dismissed summarily. 

P. 26, 1. 8. fastidiously, the word means lit. with loathing or 
elisgust. Geneially the won\ fast Idiovs signifies a person who is 
hard to please. 

1. .35. all storms, etc., all the efforts made by the crown to 
encroach upon them. The word irreroyafire signifies the powers 
which the sovereign can exercise without reference to Parliament. 
Privilege means the rights of Parliament. Burke means that a 
continuous hereditary succession secures a continuous policy. 
A mere elected President, having no natural connection with his 

f ircdecessoi-, might refuse to be bound by his ]n’edecessor’s policy, 
t may easily happen that the election of a President is made the 
occasion of a struggle for supremacy between two rival parties, 
each witli a distinct policy of its owm. C'f. p. 28, 1. 14. 

P. 27, 1. 5. convulsive, spasmodic, resembling the movement 
of a man in a fit. Violent change is no more necessary to a 
healthy state than medicine is to a healthy body. 
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1. 6 . habit, state. Was it, etc.. They would have preferred 
an Englishman to a foreigiun- : hut they felt tl)eins(*lves bound to 
choose a foreigner with an hereditary right rather than an 
Englishman without one.* 

1. 17. fundamental, see note on p. 17, 1. 35. 

1 . 23. so capable, etc., so self-evident. 

1. 29. when set, etc., when men think that they can gain a 
momentary advantage l>y cliangc, or when tliey feel in the 
humour for change. (T. p. 36, 1. 23. 

1. 36. the counterfeit wares, etc. The Revolutionary message 
conveyed to France, and de.sci'ibed as embodying the sentiments 
of Englishmen, though in reality Phiglishmen do not entertain 
them, is iiompared to goods ex])orted to France and described as 
being English products, thougli in reality such as could not grow 
on English soil. The eonveyaiH^e of the message to France 
through an improper cliannel (note on p. 5, 1. 34) is compared to 
the exportation of goods in ships (bottoms) in liich it is for- 
bidden by law to export them. I'lie approving re})ly of the 
French Asseml)ly is com])ared to the stamp of a Frencli manufac- 
turer uy)()n French goods imported into England. Heie there is 
a doul)le fraud. 3die opinions of Dr. Price are presented to 
France as approved by England, and to England as approved by 
France. There is an allusion to the fact that Paris sets the 
fashion to Eui’opc in matters of dress, etc. 

P. 28 , 1. 2. illicit betters, Burke is alluding to the Naviga- 
tion Act, the obj(‘ct of which was “to give the sailors and ship- 
ping of Clreat Britain the monopoly of the trade of their own 
(country, in some cases by absolute prohibitions, and in others by 
lieavy burdens upon the shipping of foi-eign countries.” — Adam 
Smith, Wealth 0 / Xafions, Bk. iv., (3i. ii. 

1. 6. ape, imitate, with an implication that the imitation is 
unnatural and awkward. 

1 . 9 . their rights, etc., as a blessing wliich it would be unjust 
to deprive tliem of, not as a grievance which they wish to get rid 
of. Of. p. IvS, 1. 2. 

L 14, stability, see note on p. 26, 1. 35. 

1. 15. members, parts. The l.Atin word memhrum means a 
Umb. 

1 . 20 . invidious, likely to bring t)dium on the person who 
undertakes it. It is not fair to represent a defender of legiti- 
mate constitutional monarchy as being a defender of tyranny. 
Those who do so are .sop/nVers, ?.e. they purposely use words 
with a view to deceive. The word sophiaf in Greek meant 
properly an expert. It came to be used in a special sense to 
describe a body of public teachers that arose in Athens. 

V 
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Oil account of the shallowness and immorality whicli were 
supposed by some to (iharacterize tlie teaching of these men, the 
word has acquired a sinistei* significance. 

1. 21. in whose favour, etc., i.f. whom they represent you as 
defending, 

1. 24. exploded, obsolete. It is a Latin word, signifying 
literally to liiss off tlic stage. 

1. 27. fanatics, violent, unreasoning advocates. Like tlie Creek 
word enthusiast, it signitics properly ins/)h'(d, transported hy 
reli{fio7is zeal , and so, generally, heside oneself, frenzied. Burke is 
thinking of sucli treatises a.s tin' ratriarcha Sir Rol>ert Fibner, 
which Avas answered by Loc'.ke. “It was at tliis time tliat those 
strange tlicories which Fibner afterwards formed into a system, 
and which becamt; the badge of the most \'iolcnt class of I'orics 
and higli churchmen, first emerged into notice. It was gravely 
maintained tliat the Sujiremc Being regarded hereditary 
monarchy, as opposed to other forms of government, Avith 
peculiar faA^our; that the rule of succe.ssion in onler of primo- 
geniture was a divine institution, anterior to the Christian, 
and even to the Mosaic dispensation ; tliat no human power, not 
even that of the whole legislature, no length of advei-se posses- 
sion, tliougli it extended to ten centuri<!S, could dejiriA'c a bigiti- 
matc prince of his rights ; that the authority of such a prince 
was necessarily always despotic ; that the laws, by wliich, in 
England and in other countries, the prerogative Avas limited, 
were to be regarded merely as conce.ssi 'ns which the sovereign 
had freely made, and might at his pleasure resume ; and that 
any treaty whicli a king might conclude with his ])eople was 
merely a declaration of his present intentions, and not a contract 
of which the performance could be demanded.” — Macaulay, 
History of England, Ch. i. 

1. 29. our new fanatics, etc., Ur. Biice and his friends. It is 
just as onesided to maintaii? the absolute sovereignty of the 
people as it is to maintain the absolute sovereignty of the 
monarch, — to maintain that the king rules solely because it is the 
people’s will, as to maintain that he can act in uttm- contempt 
and disregard of the people’s will. 

1. 31. prerogative, sec note on p. 26, 1. 35. 

1. 33. Impiously, “ The doctrine that kingly government is 
peculiarly favoured by Heaven receives no countenance from the 
Old Testament ; for in the Old Testament we read that the 
chosen people were blamed and punislied for desiring a king, and 
that they were afterwards commanded to withdraw their allegi- 
ance from him. Their whole history, far from countenancing the 
notion that succession in order of primogeniture is of divine 
institution, would rather seem to indicate that younger brothers 
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are under the especial protection of heaven. . . . Nor does the 
system of Filmer receive any countenance from those passages of 
the New Testament wljicli <lescril)e government as an ordinance 
of God : for the government under which the writers of the New 
Testament lived was not a hereditary monarchy. None of the 
Roman Kmperors pretended to rule by right of birth ; and in 
fact, both Tiberius, to whom Christ cornnwinded that tribute 
should be given, and Nero, whom Paul directed the Romans to 
obey, were, according to the patriarchal theory of government, 
usurpers. In the Middle Ages tl)e doctrine of indefeasible 
hereditary right would liave ]>een regarded as heietical : for it 
was altogether incom])atible with the higli pretensions of the 
Churcli of Rome. It was a doctrine unknown to tlie founders of 
the Cliurch of England.” — Macaulay. 

indefeasible, absolute : which nothing can invalidate. 

P. 29, 1. 1 . which no civil, etc. There is nothing which can be 
claimed as a right, without reference to the circumstances in 
which it is claimed. Rights are relative to positive law, and to 
(!onsi<lerations of expediency. See note on p. 7, 1. 35. 

1. 3. prejudice, The T..atin word )>ra'jndicinm meant a previous 
decision, which would, of course, be appealed to as a precedent, 
and would be decisive in ])arallcl cases. So to p}rjudice means, 
as in th(! text, to decide the (jucstion against. Monarchy is not, 
any more than religion, or any othei* good thing, to be rejected 
becau.s(; of the absurd reasons by which foolish persons have 
defended it. The worils//;Y/f/r//re and are now applied 

generally to persons who approach a matter with their minds 
already ma<le up. 

1. 4. bottomed, cf, p. Id, 1. 32. 

1. 6. in whicb, etc. , of M’hich they treat : lit. about which they 
arc employed. 

1. 9. a false fact, viz. that the English sovereign rules by the 
choice of the people. Sec p, 14, 1. 31. mischievous maxims, viz. : 
the right of peoples generally to elect and disj)ose of their rulers. 

pp. 29-33. UevoliUioii v'hich ohned at a permanent 

'comtituilonal settlement certainly did not justify the dismissed 
of sovereigns on the vagve charge of misconduct. James was 
dismissed only because his conduct had rendered his retention 
absolutely impossible. JVor is the king the servant of the people 
in the sense of being accountable to them. He is ‘ ovr soi^ereign 
Lordl and is irresponsible. Dethronement can be effected only 
by war, not by statute. It is justified only by absolute necessity : 
and the circumstances under which such necessity arises admit 
of no precise definition. 
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1. 16. too guarded, etc., expre.ssed too cautiously and witli too 
much of detail. 

1. 29. virtual, the word signifies what is implied in, or may he 
inferred from an act or word, as opposed io what is actually said 
or done. The conduct of James was tantamount to abdication of 
the throne, since it violate<l the terms on which he accepted 
the throne. 

R 30 , 1. 3. fundamental, sec note on p. 17, 1. 35. 

1. 6. misconduct, Burke rtiduccs the aigument to a mere 
question of words Is misconduct a strong enough term to 
describe King James’s violation of the English constitution and 
of the original contract? He allows tliat tlici’e is a degree of 
misconduct, or wrong doing, or illegality, which remlers it 
practically impossible for a people to retain tlieir king, necessity, 
cf. p. 19, 1. 21. 

1. 8. Tlieir trust, etc. They acted on the maxim that preven- 
tion is l)ctter than cure. They liopt'd to iend(‘r revolution 
unnecessary, by luaking it impossible that any king in the future 
should act in such a way as to justify a rcjvolution. Cf. p. 30, 
1. 31 spqq., and p. .32, 1, 26 seqq. 

1. 12 the states, cf. p. 23, 1. 31. 

1. 16. aggravated, used in its literal .sense of ‘increased the 
weight of.’ 

1. 24 the popular representative, the House of Commons, the 
magnates, etc., the House of Lords; cf. “T'his was the most 
iioble and refined part of our constitution. The peojJe, hy t/uir 
representatives and f/randees, were entrusted witli a deliberative 
power in making laws ; the king with t lie (iontrol of his nega- 
tive. The king was entrusted with the deliberative choice and 
the election to ollice ; the people had the negative in a Railia- 
nientary refu.sal to support. Formerly this power of control was 
what kept ministers in awe ()f**Parliaments, and J^irliaments in 
reverence with the people.” -Burke, Present DIsronfenfs. 

1. 25. constitutional act, the Act of Settlement passed in 1701. 

1. 28. no pardon, etc. The king could not exempt a mini.ster 
from prosecution by Rarliament for unconstitutional action. The 
following p.'issage from Creen’s Short History of the Emjllsh 
People^ pp. ()8()-2, explains and illusti ates the text — “ In outer 
seeming the Revolution of 1688 had only transferred the 
sovereignty over England from James to William and Mary. In 
actual fact it was transferring the sovereignty from the king to 
the House of Commons. From the moment when its sole right 
to tax the nation was estaVdished by the Bill of Rights, and when 
its own resolve settled the practice of granting none but annual 
supplies to the Crown, the House of Commons became the 
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supreme power in the state. It was impossible permanently to 
suspend its sittings, or, in the long run, to o})pose its will, when 
eitliej- course must end in leaving the goveininent penniless, in 
breaking up tlie army a*id navy, and in rendering the public service 
imj)ossiblc. I^ut though the constitutional change was complete, 
the macliinery of government was far from having adapted itself 
to tlie new conditions of political life which such a change brought 
about. However i)owerful the will of the House of Commons 
might be, it had no means of bringing its will directly to bear 
upon the conduct of public atTairs. I'lie ministers who had charge 
of them were not its servants, but the servants of the Crown ; it 
was from the king that they looked for direction, and to the king 
that tliey held themselves responsible. Hy impcaclmicnt or more 
indirectmeans the Commons could force akingto remove aminister 
who conti adicted tlieir \\ ill ; but they had no constitutional power 
to replace tiKi fallen statesman by a minister who would carry out 
their will. . . . Sunderland’s counsel to the king was to 

recognize practically the new power of the (’ommons by choosing 
the ministers of the (’rown exclusively from among the members 
of the party wliicli was strongest in tlie Lower House. As yet no 
ministry, in the modern sense of tlie term, had existed. Each 
great ofiicer of state. Treasurer, or Secretary, or Loj'd Pi'ivy 
Seal, luid in theoiy been independent of his fellow-oflicers ; each 
was the ‘ King’s servant,' and responsible for the discharge of his 
special duties to the king alone. From time to time a minister, 
like Clarendon, might tower above the rest and give a general 
direction to the wlioh^course cd governnieiit, but the predomin- 
ance was merely personal and ne\ er permanent ; and even in 
.such a case tliere M ere colleagues m ho M erc ready to oppose or 
even impeach the statesman M'ho overshad OM ed them. It w'as 
common for a king to clioose or dismiss a. single minister Muthout 
any communication Muth the rest ; ainl so far from aiming at 
ministerial unity, even William had .striven to reproduce in the 
Cabinet itself tlie balarrce of parties Miiich prevailed outside it. 
Suudci land’s plan aimed at replacing these independent ministers 
by a homogeneous ministry, chosen from the same party, repre- 
senting the same sentiments, and bound together for common 
action by a sense of responsibility and loyalty to the party to 
which it belonged. . . . The ncM^ ministers ceased in all but 

name to be the king’s servants. They became simply an Execu- 
tive Cornrrrittee r-cp resenting the muII of the majority of the 
House of (vomrnoiis, and capable of being easily set aside by it 
and replaced by a similar- Committee wdienever the balance of 
power shifted from one side of the House to the other. Such 
was the origin of that system of representative government which 
has gone on from Sunderland’s day to our own. ” Macaulay is 
equally clear as to the history of the ministry in England. Burke 
often insists on the value of impeachment as a safeguard of con- 
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stitutional liberty and good gov'ernment. A people subject to 
irresponsible ministers is not more free than one subject to an 
absolute king ; nor is the power of an absolute ministry less 
than that of an absolute monarch. ( 

P. 31 , 1. 4. adulatory addresses, cf. p. 8, 1. 29. 

1. 5. fulsome, disgusting, as is the taste of food to one who has 
eaten enough. 

1. 8. For, considered as. 

1. 11. nie slave, etc., In the first act of the Audria, a play 
I written by Terence, a Roman dramatist of the second century 
B.C., 8imo reminds his freedman Sosia that lie had once been his 
slave. To this 8osia replies, “In reminding mo that 1 was a 
slave you seem to reproach me with forgetfulness of your kind- 
ness -in giving me my freedom. ” 

1. 15. to bring himself, the expression implies that it would 
require an effort. 

1. 17 . style, title. If the words Ser raid, of tho Peojf/p^ w'ere 
made part of the recognized official description of tlie French 
sovereign, as e.g. ^Defender of the. Faith’’ is in England, it is hard 
to see how any one would gain by it. 

1. 18. mended, lit. how his or our condition would bo improved. 
Cf. Bacon, “For otherwise whatsoever is new is unlooked for: 
and ever it mends some and pairs (impairs) others .'’ — Essay 24. 

1. 19. Your most obedient, etc., a conventional form of ending a 
letter becomes a mere foiun. It does not express, nor is it re- 
garded by the reci])icnt as expressing the real sentiments of the 
writer. Similarly a man’s official title does not alter his char- 
acter. 

1. 20. The proudest, etc., viz. the Pope. Cf. )j. 14, 11. 15 seqq. 

1. 23. Apostle, See note on p. 6, 1. 20. 

1. 26. the Fisherman, St. Peter, wdiose successor in the 
bishopric of Rome the Pope is supposed to be, was originally a 
fisherman. Cf. “And Jc.sus, walking by the sea of Galilee, saw 
two brethren, Simon called Peter, aiid Andrew his brother, 
casting a net into the sea : for they w'ere fishers. And he saith 
unto them. Follow me, and I will make yon fishers of men.’' 
Matt. iv. 18. 

1. 28. flippant vain, silly and empty. I sliould have regarded 
it as no more than an objectionable mode of giving expression to 
|thc sentiment of freedom. Similarly on p 16, 1. 34, he says that 
the sermon cannot be regarded as “a mere rant of adulatory 
freedom. ” The word unsavoury means properly unpleonsant to the 
taste. 

1. 31. In that light, considered from that point of view. 
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P. 32, 1 . 6. which knows, etc., which is no respecter of persons. 

1 . 8. humble, ironical. 

it 1. 11. confused jargon etc., the language of Dr, Price’s sermon 
is as unintclligihle to Englislnneii as a foreign language. Cf. 
“wholly alien to our soil,” p. 28 , 1. B. 

1. 12. in him, lie is the representative of la\\% so that in oheying 
him we obey the law. 

1. 14. responsible. The common law has not provided for the 
arraignment and triaTof tlie sovereign, liecau.se tlie law and the 
sovereign are not separated. 

1 . IT), the Justicia of Arragon, He was the supreme judicial 
autliority in the country. The oflicc is not to be traced bevond 
1118 , and was not looked upon as fully equal to maintain public 
liberty against the crown until l.‘U8, when such authority was 
given to the justiciary as proved eventually a moi’e adequate 
barrier against oppression than any other country could boast. 
He held ollice for life: he could withdraw suits from the juris- 
diction of tlie royal judges : it was penal to o)>tain letters from 
the king imiieding the execution of his jirocess : nor could any 
person l)e made to sutler for appealing to him for protection. 
Hallam, MiddUi ylf/es, ch. iv. 

1 . 25 . responsible to it, ultimately, In; is res])onsible, as we see 
for instance in the case of the Stuart sovereigns. Most writers 
who maintained the theory of contract agreed that tlie piower of 
the executive is only a fiduciary power, though they differed as 
to tlie exact terms of the trust. Idiere is at any rate this much 
of positive truth in the assertion, that there is a point beyond 
which no government can go in disi’egarding the feelings of the 
subjects. Putting positive contract out of the question, still 
acipiiescencc on tlie part of the people is one of the conditions of 
the tenure of power. 

1 . 27. their fame, the reputation which they actually enjoy. 
See note on p. 80 , 1 . 8 . 

1 . 88. It will be time enough, etc., ^Ir. Payne points out that 
Burke naturally hesitates to (juote a provision of an Act of 
Charles II. for attainting the regicides, which runs thus : — 
“And be it hereby declared, that by the undoubted and funda- 
mental laws of this kingdom, neither the Peers of this realm, nor 
the Commons, nor both together in Parliament or out of Parlia- 
ment, nor the People collectively or representatively, nor any 
other Persons whatsoever, ever had, have, hath, or ought to 
have, any coercive power, over the persons of the kings of this 
realm.” 

P. 33, 1 . 1. at their ease, it is easy to talk of, but difficult to 
effect. We talk of ‘ arm-chair politicians.’ 
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1. 3. Laws are commanded, etc. Cicero, in his speech in de- 
fence of Milo, ch. iv., says, “Homicide is a law of nature 
justified in self-defence. Wlien oni- life is threatened by violence, 
any mode of escape is lioiiourable. t’or the laws hold tlieir 
tongues against arms. Law docs not rciinire ns to wait for it, 
when waiting would bring injustice upon us ])efore we couhl 
appeal for recii-ess. ” 'Hie Roman Marius is reported to have said 
that he could not hear the voice of the laws amid tlie din of 
battle. 

1. 8. Wars are just, etc., (pioted loosely from tlu‘ Roman hisi,orian 
Livy, wIjo defines nee(‘ssai-y wars as wars undertaken by men 
whose only lio])e of safety lies in a recouise to arms. 

1. 12. out of the law, force is appealed to when law fails. As 
law does not contemplate its own failure, it does iH)t provide for 
contingencies in whicli it has failed. It is imjiossilile to say in 
the abstract (speculative) wliert; force is justifiabh*. Wlien men's 
feelings arc outraged, when tliere is no prospect of im])ro\ ement , 
when there is a prol lability of successful resistance, and wlien the 
undoubted evils of civil war seem likely to be outweiglicd by the 
advantages which it promises, then men will appeal to arms. 

1. 16. agitated, used like the Latin mjitart in tlie sense of 
debated. 

1. 18. faint, obscure, hard to discover. The word fciiut sug- 
gests the difliculty of reading words written in ink whicli has 
faded. 

1. 20. abused, perverted. Kor instance, it was contrary to the 
spirit of the English constitution that the prerogatix'c should be 
used as the Stuart kings attempted to use it. indeed, emphatic : 
to a very great extent. One of Ihirke’s favourite charges against 
the authors of the French Revolution is that their resistance was 
made to concession. See p. 42, 1. 22. 

1. 25. critical, the word means literally ‘ decisive,’ and so is 
applied to acts or occasions upon which much depends, am- 
bijous, of which the result is so uncertain, bitter, because, 
however successful it may be, a civil war must involve much 
suffering. 

1. 26. a potion, used jiroperly of a draught of medicine. 

distempered, disordered, diseased. The word temper means 
to blend in due proportion : dlatemper signifies a disturbance of 
the pi’oper proportion of elements in combination. 

pp. 33-38. The Revolution did not estahb\^h the right of 
Englishmen to form their own Oovernment. Its object and. 
effect teas to establish the old laws a?id constitution. A break 
with antiquity is and alwcuys has been repugnant to the genius 
of the English people. The principle of inheritance is the 
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basis of ihoir whole political system. The croicn^ the peerage^ 
and the liberties of the people^ are all hereditary. It is a 
wise and natvral principle. It secures to jH>sterity the advan- 
tages vdiieh ire po.^s(‘.<is^^ind, ichile securing v'hat is old does not 
exclude iniprorenient. Dy thus submitting the state to the 
same biw by irhich nature secures the existence of life.^ of 
families^ and of possessions., Englishmen hare ojisociaied the 
state in their affections u'ith all that they hold most dear. 
Respirt for antiipiity is <dso a .steadying and restraining force 
in polities. 'Hie fact that it is inherited gives a dignity to 
freedom. Englishmen respect their <‘onstitution as they respect 
a 'man of great age ami high descent^ and respect given on 
these grounds i'i freed omis surest guarantee. 

1. ‘{4. the Old Jewry, p. 17, 1. 17. 

P. 34 , 1. I. countenance, sin)port. Cf. p. IK, 1, 27. 

1. 2. in precedent or principle, in the (‘xaniplc whic h was set, 
or the rules tliat were followed. 

1. II. after-dinner, when they may he supposed to be sonie- 
what excited with wine. Cf p. o, 1. 31. 

1. 14. authority, proof. 

1. 10. to inoculate, graft, lit. to ingraft an eye or hud (Lat. 
oru/i('<) of one plant into another. 

1 20. scion, a slioot (kalam). It is the exact ccpiivalent of ‘a 
cutting’ (Latin, serare. to cut). 

1. 24. upon analogical precedent, etc., in imitation of some- 
thing whieli has heen done in like ease hefore. 

, 1. 27. Sir Edward Coke, Chief dustiee under .lames 1. oracle, 

\ one who is an authority on legal matters. Seci note on p. 11, 

' 1. 2S. 

1 2S. Blackstone, born 17-3. He wrote the famous (lom- 
mcnfarles oTTThe Lairs of England., a book whi-ch has profoundly 
influenced the opinion <d Englishmen upon the subject of the 
English law and constitution. 

1. 29 to prove the pedigree, lit. to trace the line of descent, 
i.e. to show thejn to l)e inherited. (4. “In itself the (treat 
Charter was no novelty, nor did it claim to establish any new 
constitutional principles. The ('barter of Henry I. formed tht‘ 
basis of the Avhole, and the additions to it are for the most part 
formal recognitions of the judicial and administrative changes 
introduced by Henry II. But the vague expressions of the older 
charters w^re now exchanged for precise and elaborate provisions. 
The bonds of unwritten custom which the older grants did little 
more than recognize had proved too weak to hold the Angevins ; and 
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tho baronage now threw them aside for the restraints of written 
law. It is in tliis way that the (ircat Charter marks tlic transi- 
tion from the age of traditional rights, preserved in the nation’s 
memory and officially declared l)y the ^Ihimate, to the age of 
written legislation, of parliaments, and statutes, whicii was soon 
to come.” Green, Short Histort/ of the EmjtUh pp. 123-4. 

1. 33. re -affirmance, we use the form re -affirmation. 

1. 34. standing law, the common law. See ]). 22, 1. 32. In 
the matter of fact, in what they assert to l)c a fact, viz. that 
our liberties are inherited. 

P. 35, 1. 3. prepossession, a bias in favour of. Wlicn the 
mind is already occupied by one opinion, no other can find room 
in it. 

1. 6. stationary, unchanging. 

1. 9. the Petition of Right, cf. p. 25, 1. 14. 

1. 11. franchises, privileges. 

1. 14. Selden, John (1584-1654), was tlie son of a man (J hninl)h^ 
position in Wortliing, a town in Sussex. He soon obtained a 
lucrative practice as a barrister. I’liough not a memlicr of 
Parliament, he was imprisoned for the part which he took in 
instigating, if not in drafting, the protestation on the rights and 
privileges of the House, which was affirmed by the Commons in 
1621. He was elected to Parliament in 1623. In the second 
Parliament of Charles (1626) he was pron inent in the impeach- 
ment of the Duke of Buckingham. He subseijueiitly heljied to 
draw up and carry the Petition of Right. In 1629 ho was ono 
of the members imprisoned in the 'Power for- resisting the le\y 
of tonnage and poundage. He sat in the Long Parliament as 
member for the University of Oxford. He was a member of the 
committee appointed to draw up a remonstrance on the state of 
the nation. He was also engag'd in the arrangements for the 
impeachment of Strafford, but he was not one of the managers 
at the trial, and he voted against the Bill for his attainder. 
He was also on the committee which framed tlie imjx'ach- 
ment against Laud. In 1643 he was made Keeper of the 
Rolls and Records in the Tower. In 1645 he became one of 
the Parliamentary Commissioners of the Admiralty. In 1646 
he 8ubscri})ed the Solemn League and (V)venant, and in the 
following year Parliament voted him £5,(X)0 for his sufferings 
under the monarchy. From early manhood, down to the year 
preceding his death, he was engaged in writing books on English 
law and history, as well as upon Semitic laws and customs. 

1. 15. at least, Burke implies that they were better accpiainted. 

1. 17* pulpits, see note on p. 12, 1. 24. 
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1. 18. tnbune , the platform from which the members of the 
French NaCTohal Assembly spoke, the Abb6 Sieyes, “A 
pamphlet written by the Abb<^ Sieyes, which gave clear articula- 
tion to tlie thought iri men’s minds, acquired for its author 
Kuropean celebrity. What, he asked, is the I’hird Estate? — 
Everything. What hitherto has it been in the State? — Nothing. 
He then proceeded to argue that the TJiird Estate, in other 
words the people of France with the exception of the nobles, 
formed a complete nation by themselves ; that by them all 
xisefiil work was done ; and that the nobility were merely an 
excrescence, preventing the growth and dcv^clopment of national 
life. The Third Estate is, ho said, a nation fettered and 
oppressed. What would it be without the nobility ? — A free and 
flourishing nation.” Mrs. (birdiner, French Fevolnfion^ p. 30. 
It was upon tlie motion of Sieyes that the C’cmmons constituted 
themselves the National Assembly ; and it was he who proposed 
a declaration by the Assembly of the Rights of Men. 

1. 19. practical wisdom, skill in selecting the most effectual 
means of securing the immediate object in view. Ship-money 
might lifive been objected to on the general principle that it is 
unjust to deprive a man of his property witliout his consent. 
It was olqected to on the ground that according to English law 
taxation and representation go together. 1 ’lie gi'ound of objec- 
tion chosen was the strongest. How far the English king is 
bound by general principles might be difficult to prove. But 
there can be no dou])t that he exists to administer the English 
law. ♦ 

1. 22. vague, hard to detine, speculative, abstract. There can 
be no doubt as to wliat the law is, but there may be much doubt 
as to what natural rights are. If politics is turned into a 
struggle for indefinite rights, it will be a struggle of each to 
prove that he has a right to more than otheis. Cf. p. 47, 1. 8 . 

1 . making such an establishment that, settling the constitu- 
tion in such a way that. 

1. ‘15. auspicate, solemnly begin. The Romans undertook no 
business of any importance without first consulting the auspices, 
to see whether the gods were favourable or no. The word 
aiUHpice means literally an obfienufion of hirdn for the purpose of 
augury. 

P. 36 , 1 . 10 . an entailed inheritance, a property limited to 
certain heirs, so that the actual possessor at any time has only a 
life-interest in it. Burke is fond of the metaphor, because it 
serves to emphasize his opinion that we hold our political privileges 
in trust for our descendants. 

1. 21. nature, used, as it often is, in opposition to art, to 
describe what is or would be apart from human interference. 
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A common instinct makes the child love and cherish all that he 
has received from his parents. Englishmen therefore obey a 
natural and iiistinctive sentiment in cherishing their liberties as 
an inheritance; and, in so doing, thj^y guarantee th(;m more 
effectually than they would do by any contrivances which reason 
or reflection could suggest. Cf. p. 37, 1. 24. Men guard jealously 
what they love. 

1. 23. a selfish temper, etc.. Cf. p. 27, 1. 30. confined views, 

because innovators do not look beyoml themselves. They wish 
simply to gain an advantage to themselves, and do not caie to 
consider what the effect will lx; to future gcmei-ations. Tlie 
word iiinovafion in Eiiglish generally implies that the cdiangc 
contemplated is a change for the worse. 

1. 24. People will not, etc., 'fhose who ari', not conscious of 
wdiat they owe to theii’ ancestors, will not acknowledge that 
they owe anything to their descendants, f’orgetting that tlu'y 
did not make the system under wlijch they live, they will think 
thomaelve‘s at liberty to deal with it as they ])lease. 

1. 31. are locked, etc., are s(*eured to the state as an inalienable 
possession. A sefflemnif is a legal mode of conferring propei’ty 
absolutely on an individual or individuals. 

1. 32. in a kind of mortmain, so that no one has any claim upon 
them. Prop('rty upon which the feudal lord had no claim was said 
to be held in mortjiiain. The word viorimaiii incaiis the dead 
hand. Property held in mortmain was inalienable. The owner 's 
hold upon it was like the clasp of a deail hand wdiich cannot let 
go what it holds. 

1. 33. working after the pattern of nature, cf. p. 37, 1. 11, “ by 
preserving tire method of nature in the conduct of the state,'’ 
The adoption of the l.ercditaiy principle is an application of 
natural law to politics. The continuity of the state cannot, any 
more than that of the family or of the human race generally, lie 
in the identity of the individuals wlio compose it. It consists 
in each case in the identity of what the successive generations of 
men possess. 

1. 36. The institutions of policy, the political system which 
man himself creates, as (listinguished fi'om life and property 
which he inherits. 

H 37» 1- 7. the great mysterious incorporation, etc., Cf. p. 108. 

“To Rurkc there actually was an element of mystery in 
the cohesion of men in societies, in political obedience, in the 
sanctity of contract ; in all that fabric of law, liberties, an<l 
obligations, whether written or unwritten, wliich is the shelter- 
ing bulwark between civilization and barbarism. When reason 
and history had contributed all that they could to the explana- 
tion, it seemed to him as if the vital force, the sectet of organiza- 
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* tion, the binding framework must still come from the impenetrable 
regions beyond reasoning and beyond history. . . . One of the 
reasons why Buike dreaded to see a finger laid upon a single 
stone of a single political ^edifice, was his consciousness that lie 
saw no answer to the perpetual enigma how any of these edifiices 
had ever been built, and how tlie passion, violence, and way- 
wardness of the natural man had ever been persuaded to bow 
their necks to the strong 5 U)ke of a common social discipline.*^ 
— Morley. We ne(;d not then wonder at Burke’s anxiety to 
strengthen men's consciousness of the value of social order by 
every possible appeal, not oidy to reason, but also to imagination 
an<l sentiment. Aristotle Avas equally anxious to prove against 
those who would rest tlie state upon convention or comy)act, that 
it has its origin in the constitution of luiman nature. The state, 
according to liiin, began in tlie blind impulses which first 
foi-med the liouseliold and broadened then into wider aims whicli 
nothing but tlie state coulil sati.'^fy. It glided impel ceptibly 
into existenc;o, as men became successively av\ are of the various 
needs bound uj) with their nature. Men could not choo.se but 
form it , or some im}>erfcct substitute* for it. It is as much a 
necessity of human existence as food or fire*. Its authority rests 
on the same basLs as the authority of the Fatlier, not em cemsent, 
but e)ii the coustitutiem of human nature. . . . The love of 
society and the pcre^eptioii of right ami wrong implanted by 
nature in man, the impulse of se‘lf-pcr])etuatie)n, the* need of pro- 
tect iein and sustenance, the Iiigher needs that gradually asse^rt 
tlieni -selves : thexsc are ^le things to which the state ow’es its 
existence.” — Newman’s Poflfirn of A risfofir, veil. i. pj). 27 and H3. 
“ Man is by nature a social creature,” is the eifteu-quoteel saying 
of Aristotle. It means that the existence of society is elue te) the 
devehqunent of natural instincts in man. We sliall meet w ith 
otlier instances of the inOuence of Ari.stotle upon Burke. 

1. 1). unchangeable constancy, i.c. obeying a uniform law. 

1, l‘h obsolete, literally, old, or w orn out : so, out of date, out 
of fashion. The older elements in the constitution have been 
adapted to tlie needs and circumstances of modern times : the 
newer elements are modifications or extensions of the older. 

1. 15. tbe superstition, etc., an unreasoning love of what is old 
simply because it is old. 

1. 16. pbilosopbic analogy, a wise imitation of the action of 
nature in similar circumstances. 

1. 17. polity, see note on p. 9, 1. 51. 

1. 20. fundamental laws, cf. p. 17, 1. 85. The spirit of the 
constitution has been ]>reserved through all formal changes. 

1. 22. mutually reflected, etc., each is loved for the same reason, 
namely, as connecting us with our forefathers. The love of each. 
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therefore, blends with, strengthens, and is strengthened by our 
love for the rest. 

1. 26. to fortify, etc., see note on p. 36, 1. 21. It is often argued 
in this country that municipal sclf-gov^i’iiment will succeed be- 
cause it is in accoi-d with the ti-aditioiis and lial)its of Indian 
village life. On tlie other hand, it is often seen to be difficult to 
get the people acti\ cly to support or really to syni])athize wdth 
objects and means which, how'cver reasonable they may be, are 
yet foreign. 

1. 30. canonized, respected. To canonize, in the language of 
the Roman church, means tf) raise a jicnson, wMio w^as eminent 
during his lifetime for holiness, to the lank of a saint. 

1. 31. in itself, see note on p. 7, I. 35. 

1. 36. nohle, aristocratic. It is opposed to the insolence of an 
upstart. 

P. 38 , 1. 1. It has a pedigree, Burke is drawing a parallel be- 
tween a state and a family. Each can show’ an unbroken exist- 
enc(^ and can point to eminent men among its members in the 
past. Each has distinct ions of which it is proud. As the pictures 
of anocstoi's are hung in t he family mansion, so history portrays 
the cliaracter of national licroes. The state, like the family, 
records upon the tonil) the virtiuis of the dead. As the family 
preserves the legal documents proving its right to its possessions, 
so the state preserves the charters of its liberties. 

1. 2. hearings, etc., literally, coats of arms. “As to armorial 
bearings, there is no doubt that emblems somewhat similar hav'^e 
been irnmemoria/ly used both in w’ar and peace. The shields of 
ancient w’arriors, and devices upon coins or seals, bear no distinct 
resemblance to modern blazonry. But the geneial introduction 
of such bearings, as hereditai'y distinctions, baa been sometimes 
attributed to tournaments, wliwein the champions w^ere distin- 
guished by fanciful devices ; sometimes to the crusades, where a 
multitude of all nations and languages stood in need of some 
visible token to denote the banners of their rcs})ective chiefs. In 
fact, the peculiar syjnbols of heraldry point to both these sources, 
and have been borrowed in part from each. Hereditary arms 
were perhaps scarcely used by private families before the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. From that time, however, they 
became very general, and have contributed to elucidate that 
branch of history wliieh reganls the descent of illustrious 
families.” Hallam, MkhUr Ar/c.v, ch. ii. pt. ii. The W’ord im'njnr 
(ensign) was used in Latin for a standard or flag, and also for a 
badge of honour. The plural form msifpka (ensigns) w’as still 
more common in this sense. Bacon in Ids 14tli Essay says that 
in democracies “ men’s eyes are upon the business, and not upon 
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the persons ; or if upon the persons, it is for the business’ sake, 
as fittest, and not for flags and pedigree.” 

1. 4. titles, sec note on p. 21, 1. 4. 

1. 7. your Bopliiaters,^ Notice the use of yonr to express his 
contempt foi' the sophisters. It is equivalent to “any number 
of sophisters that you can produce.” For so))histirs, see note on 
p. 28, 1. 20. For the comiiarison cf. Bacon, A dr, 2. 22. 15, “It 
is elegantly said liy Menander .. Lore is a hettcr instructor than a 
left-handed so/thisf, tliat love teaclietli a man to carry himself 
better tlian tlie soplii.st or preceptor, ’vvhicli hecalletli left-handed, 
because, Avitli all his rules and pi‘cce[)tions, lie cannot form a man 
so dexterously, nor with tliat facility to prize and govern him- 
self, as love can do.” 

1. 9. rational and manly, see note on p. 7, 1. 27. 

1. 10. who have chosen, etc., who trust foi* the preservation of 
our liberties to instinct rather than theory, to feeling rather than 
to ingenuity. Sec note on p. 86, 1. 21. 

1. 12. magazines, literally, storehouses. 

Pp. 38-44. 7'hr.rr no need for France to nufLe a new 
coiistitiffion. Liberty and law are the fruits of deliberation he- 
tireen all orders of the state ade(jnately reyresenfed. Lhe States 
(ieneral in France yrorided for snch representation ; while the 
Monarchy was(( seenrity ayainst the und^ic prcp)ondera)a'e of any 
o)H class. An e.rress of loy<dty had perhaps led the French in 
the cojtrse of yeneratiolfs to surrender naoty of their const it utio'ml 
rights. Hut it would hare been, more heconiing to reeJaim them 
as hereditary rights^ or to loaf for them^ if they had been for- 
gotten in France, in the institutions and polieji of other nations, 
than to act with the brutality and ignorance of slaves who had 
never had any rights. J.'? it is, ftilure and diseo7ite?it have, as 
they al ways must, resulted from a contempt for e.rpt rlenee. The 
only equality now e.risting in France is equality in wickedness. 
The e.rtraraganee and insolence of the people will justify the 
pfceautions (nal the terrorism of tyrants, I'he miseiy of France 
is of its oum choosing. From an Assembly constituted like 
the National Assanhly it would he absurd to e.epeet political 
wisdom. 

Burke implies that the nobility, clergy, and commons were 
equally represented in the States (leneral, that the representatives 
met ami deliberated (»n an c<]iial footing, and that it was there- 
fore impossible that any law which they passed or any tax wliic h 
they imposed could be o]>pressive, because no order would be 
either asked or forced to make conccs.sions to the rest which the 
rest would not equally make to it. As a matter of fact-, however, 
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the nobles and the clergy were privileged orders, who were prac- 
tically exempt from taxation. It was the custom for the three 
orders to sit and vote separately, so that the two pri\’i]eged orders, 
when their privileges were either attack^nl or threatened, could 
coalesce and outvote the third order, d'he evils of l^h’ance were 
in large measure due to the persistent refusal of the ])rivileged 
orders to consent to an e<(nal distrilmtion of taxes. Lastly, the 
reigning sovereign was not strong enough to ])ut an end to the 
existing grievances though he personallj" dej)lored them. 

The States General ha<l not met since 1(514. They had no legis- 
lative power, and, up to the time of the Revolution at any rate, 
the government had practically settled ({uestioiis of taxation at 
its pleasure. The states di<l little moi-e than represent grievances 
and suggest remedies which they had no power to enforce. The 
j)rivileged orders were, naturally, not anxious to give import.'ince 
to the states. ( ■ons(‘<juently, tln'ir constitution, powm’s, and 
procedure, had never been really delined. 

1. 14. of, w e should say htj. 

1. 15. correspondent, pi ()])ortionate. The meaning is explained 
on p. 37, 1. 32 f^eqq. Burke means to say that the king in France 
had concentrated authority in his owm hands by breaking u]) the 
power of the nobles, just as the weakening of the barons by the 
Wars of the Roses had ine.rccised the power oi the so\ereign in 
England. The history of England from lleniy VI 1. onwards is 
a history of strong an<l powerful monarehs. Wlnm James II. 
attempted to go too far, the people simplv reasserted their old 
rights and restored the monarchy to its old position. The French 
ought to have done the same. As a. matter of fae.t, however, as 
is sufficiently exjrlaincd in the Introduction, the people in France 
had no recognized rights, nor had they any means of enfor cing 
attention to their demands. Burke’s advice to tlie Fr'eneh to 
imitate England is ridiculous. If the relations between classes 
in England had been as embittered as they weie in France, 
political co-operation would have been as impossible in the one 
country as in the other, 

1. 17. Whilst you were out of possession, whilst government 
exercised the powers and invaded the privileges of the people. 

1. 18. suffered waste, etc., fell into disrepair. The constitution 
is compared to an untenanted and neglected building. You 
possessed, etc. Burke insists that there was no necessity to build 
afresh. Some of the institutions of a free government, such as 
the States General, actually existed. The materials for the 
rest were there, dlje French, therefore, might have “improved 
without being wholly new,” p. 37, 1. 12. 

1. 25. descriptions, classes. 

1. 26. you had, etc., The order of the physical universe is the 
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resultant of opposing forces. For instance, the path of the planets 
is determined by the action and counteraction of centrifugal and 
centripetal forces. So, in society, order does not result from 
every one having his ov^n way, but from the concessions which 
each is obliged to make to each. 

1. 32. so great a blemisli, This is an unfair statement. The 
French would of course have admitted that society would fall to 
pieces if any class insisted on having its own way in anything. 
What they objected to w'as tlie existence of privileges which gave 
to certain classes an unfair advantage in the struggle. 

1. 34. they render deliberation, etc. , because w^e have to think 
what support or resistance w'e have to expect from others who are 
as anxious to forw’ard their ow n interests as we are to forward 
ours. 

P. 39 , 1. 1 . naturally, we get into the habit of not expecting 
the impossible, because experience teaches us how' far it is reason- 
able to expect to have our own way. temperaments, restraints. 

1. 2. crude, literally, undigested. The necessity of debate is a 
security against premature and ill-advised changes, unqualified, 
absolute ; unmodified. A reformer, in a constitutionally gov- 
erned country, seldom, if ever, carries through Ins measure in its 
original shape. It becomes modified, in the course of debate, to 
suit the views and wishes of those w'ithout w^hose support it can- 
not be carried at all. 

b ,3. exertions, the w'ord is use<l simply in the sense of exercise 
or nse, and not in the firdinaiy sense of ejlbrt. An ‘ exertion of 
power ’ means simply ‘a putting forth of power.’ 

I. 6. had as many securities. No two members of a deliberative 
body will agree in everything. It is almost an impossibility 
therefore that all should combine to oppress anybody. 

1. 9. warpin g, the metaphor is taken from a piece of wood which 
becomes twisted out of shape. The impartiality of the sovereign 
is a security against the tyranny of a class. 

1. 12. you chose, notice how Burke insists that the French 
Revolution was a deliberate crime. Cf. p. 43, 1. 36, “This un- 
forced choice, this fond election of evil.'’ 

1. 15. c apital is that portion of a nation’s wealth which, 
instead ofoeing spent, is invested. So it comes to signify an 
accumulated stock of anything. The problem which the French 
set themselves was not to improve what they had already, but 
to create something which did not exist. 

1. 16. without much lustre, viz. because they did not assert 
their legitimate rights as against the usurpation of the executive. 

L 18. Under a pioufi predilection, influenced by a preference 
based on natural affection. The Latin word phis signifies duH^ 
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fill, aiul is properly applied to the sentiineiit which hinds a man 
to his relations. Because you loved them, you would have 
thought them wiser and better than the ordinary men of to-day : 
and jmu would yourselves Iuia c been improved by the ofTort to 
be as good and as wise as you thought them to be. 

1. 23. to respect yourselves, viz. on the ground of your 
descent from them. Cf. p. 37, 1. 29 seqq. 

1. 26. at the expense, at the cost or sacritice of. That free- 
dom was new to you is not creditable to you, thougli the fact 
will account for your misuse of freedom. 

1. 27. your apologists here, your defenders in England. 

1. 29. Maroon, a term applied in the French West Indies to 
describe a runaway slave. Skeat says it is a clipped form of 
the Spanish rimarooii, wild, unruly, lit. living in the mountain- 
tops. 

1. 34. generous, possessed of the qualities which we associate 
with free or noble birth, gallant, chivalrous. 

1. 35. high and romantic, exaggerated and fanciful. Tiie 
word romantic derives its sense of adventui ous and sentimental 
from the general tone of the stories composed in the dialects 
derived from the Roman language. The French might have 
urged that an exaggerated sense of what they owed to the 
sovereign and to the country which he represented had led them 
into an unwise surrender of authority to him. See note on p. 85, 

P. 40, 1. 3. public spirit, patriotism. 

1. 6. amiable, used in its proper sense of loveable. Their 
action was unwise— their motive was good. 

1. 13. common law, see note on p. 22, 1. 32. Cf. “3'he whole 
of the polity and economy of every country in Europe has been 
derived from the same sources. It was <lrawn from the old 
Germanic or Gothic custumary ; from the feudal institutions 
which must be considered as an emanation from that custumary ; 
and the whole has been improved and digested into system ainl 
discipline by the Roman law .” — Fird Letter on a Regicide Peace. 
meliorated, cf. p. 5, 1. 2. Burke now proceeds t^futio’ ^ 
picture of France as, in his opinion, it might ha nijutr, , and of 
England as he conceived it to be. Later on jo book he 
undertakes to show at length that France had none -bfhings 
which he here mentions. * 

1. 20. auxiliary to law, because men are more likely to give 
effectual support to a law to which they have consented than to 
one which is imposed upon them simply by authority, unop- 
proBSive, because taxation is not burdensome to a wealthy 
nation. 
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1. 24. mitigated, kept under proper contiol, 

1. 25. overlay, to stifle. Instead of being jealous of any 
activity and independence on the part of the people, the nobility 
ought to encourage andVlirect their inclination and efforts to do 
good. 

1. 26. recruit, I have explained in t lie intioduction that the 
nobles in France were a caste resting on birth. 

1. 30. the true moral equality, See note on p. 3, 1. 16. It 
is possible for all men to do their duty c(|ually in their own 
sphere of life. But no other eipiality than eiiuality in virtue is 
possible. Nature lias created inequalities amongst men which it is 
impossible to remove ; and society implies division of labour and 
consequent inequalities of position and authority. The most 
that the state can do is to throtv its prizes open to all by competi- 
tion, and to enable as many as possible to start with equal 
advantages and chances in the .struggle of life. 

P. 41, 1. 1. not more happy, cf. p. 114. 

1. 4. you have shewn, etc., cf. p. 187, 1. 16. 

I 1. 6. extravagant, wild, literally, straying from facts or 
* the teachings of experience. The word extravagant means 
properly not kept unthin hounds, though it is now used most 
frequently in the special sense of })assing thr bounds of economy. 
presumptuous, cf. p. 106, 1. 25. “ Personal self sufticiency and 

arrogance,” etc. 

1. 9. to despise themselves, cf. p. 39, 1. 22. “ Respecting your 

forefathers,” etc. 

1, 11. lights, guides or teachers. 

1. 14. France has not, etc.. She has not done wrong for the 
sake of gain, but has courted loss for the pleasure of wrong- 
doing. ^OBtittjt© is a strong word generally applied to a 
woman who sells her honour for money. 

1. 21. masculine, robust. Strength to resist temptation is, 
Jike any other .sort of strength, naturally associated with men 
rather than with women. In fact we call women ‘ the weaker 
sex. ^ By calling morality a security for freedom he means that 
a sense of duty restrains the strong from opposing the weak, 
lot loose, relaxed. 

1. 22. ferocious, brutal. 

1. 23. insolent, because the open avowal of it outraged the 
feelings of those to whom religion w^as sacred. Burke is thinking 
of the sufferings of the clergy, on which he afterwards dwells at 
length. 

1. 26. leoluded, from which the majority had hitherto l>een 
shut out. 
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1. 28. This is one, etc. See note on p. 40. 1. 80. They are 
resolved, says Burke, that all shall he e<j[ually Avicked, even if 
they cannot be equal in any other respect. Speaking generally, 
the rich and tlie powerful have greaterpteinptations and ampler 
means of gratifying their passions, than the pf)or and humble. 

1. 29. disgraced, used in its literal sense of ‘ thrown into dis- 
favour. ’ 

1. 30. cabinets, councils. The word cabinet signifies properly 
the chamber in which the council meets. 

1. 31. its most potent topics, the strongest arguments in its 
favour, sanctifted, justified. 

1. 34. moral politicians, men who profess to base policy not on 
experience, or on considerations of expe<liency, but on principles 
of natural justice. Cf. p. 92, 1. 11. “I tremble for the cause of 
liberty, from such an example to kings.” After the treatment 
which the French king has received from the people whom he 
trusted and loved, no king can be expected to trust or to indulge 
his subjects. 

P. 42, 1. 4. irreparable, for which nothing can make up. 

1. C. your parliament, etc. Tlie word parliament in France 
meant a law-court. “The parliaments, originally nine, after- 
wards fifteen, in number, formed the supreme legal tribunals ; of 
these, the Parliament of Paris held the highest rank, from the 
great extent of its jurisdiction, and the authority of its magis- 
trates ; but they were all tilled with tne consciousness of their 
real independence and sovereign power, and could agree, neither 
among themselves, nor Avith the infei'ior courts, nor even with 
the royal council, as to the limits of their functions. They 
interfered very largely both with the legislation and general 
administration of the country. They maintained that no royal 
edict had any legal force until it had been entered on the register 
of the parliament, and that they had the right to protest against 
such registration, both on legal grounds and in the interest of the 
public. They issued orders and directions to the police, and 
pronounced judgment on any illegal measures of government 
officials. In a state of open rivalry with the church, they 
prided themselves on protecting the state and the private citizen 
against the encroachments of the hierarchy. Their tendency to 
oppose the church not unfrequently gained them the favour of 
the crown ; but on other occasions their stubborn wilfulness 
proved highly embarrassing to the government. The king, indeed, 
generally compelled them to register the laws that they had 
rejected, forbid them to prosecute the accused magistrates, and 
banished disobedient members. In most cases the parliaments 
were thus forced to yield ; but they insisted all the more strongly 
on their rights in principle, and acihered to them on every fresh 
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occasion with immovable tenacity. The relation of the members 
of these courts to the monarch himself may be easily conjectured 
from the fact, that their offices, if not attached to some feudal 
domain, were sold as liA'cditary possessions ; so that the crown 
had notliing at all to do with tilling them when vacant. If the 
government was of opinion that any tribunal administered justice 
insufficiently, it had no other legal remedy tliaii to set aside the 
verdict on the ground of a formal oi ior, or to put a new interpre- 
tation on the law, or (in accordance with a hazaidous practice of 
the early middle ages) to summon the parties l)cfore their own 
tribunals, and try the cause do voro. They never thought of 
removing any of the judges by dismissal, translation, or pro- 
motion.” Von Sybil, Bk. 1, Ch. 1. It was the Parliament of 
Paris which demanded the convocation of the States General. 
The parliaments were afterwards abolished. See below, pp. 231 
seqq. 

1. 12. to lull authority asleep, to put governments off their 
guard. 

1. 14. which distinguish, etc., it is a mark of folly in govern- 
ments, as in individuals, to carry kindness and trustfulness so 
far as to put themselves at the mercy of their enemies. 

1. 16. abstract, not modified to .suit the circumstances of the 
country to'^vtltcHi it is to be applied. For instance, the Arms 
Act in this country (India) may in many cases invohe hardship, 
or, 1 1 least, may be resented as .showing a want of confidence 
in the people. On the* other hand, no .sensible man would pro- 
pose to allow every rogue in India to carry arms. 

1. 18. the medicine, etc., for the metaphor cf. p. 33, 1. 26, and 
p. 69, 1. 21. De Tocquevillc remarks that the most dangerous 
period in the history of a despotism is that at w hich it begins to 
reform. People w ill submit to evils which they regard as inevi- 
table ; but when they are once familiarized w ith the idea of a 
mitigation of burdens, they entertain the idea of a complete en- 
franchisement. The removal of some abuses only opens men’s 
eyes to the grievousness of those w hich remain behind. As a 
matter of fact, however, the people were only irritated by the 
indecision and half-heartedness of the king. He u.sed fair words, 
but in reality he was a mere tool in the hands of the court 
party. 

1. 26. TbU, viz., that kindness should provoke resistance. 
For the meaning of iinnaturcd see note on p. 10, 1. 26. in order, 
natural : what might have been expected from such a beginning. 

1. 27. laws overturned, etc. , Burke adduces his proofs of these 
assertions later on in the book. 

1. 30. a state not relieved, without any improvement in the 
national finances. 
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1. 31. made the constitution, etc., a stiong expression. There 
is a permaucpt establishment of disorder. We are reminded of 
Milton’s description of the place 

“ Where Eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Paternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and V)y confusion stand.*’ 

Pni\ />osy, ii, 894. 

1. 32. human and divine, because, as he explains later on, 
holders of office in the state ami jiriests had botli been robbed, 
the Idol of public credit, an idol signifies any object wliich receives 
a worship that it docs not deserve. Cred'd means tlic repayment 
of the national delit. It is quite right that people should pay 
their debts ; but they are not justified in robbing others in order 
to do it. Cf. p. 120, 1. 1. 

1. 35. discredited, which men will not accept as the cipiivalent 
of money, paper securities, The government, being in want of 
money, confiscated the landed estates of tln^ churcli. If they 
had offered such a large amount of land for .sale at once, the price 
realized would have been small. They ynoposed therefore to dis- 
pose of it gradually, as opportunities for favourable .sale presented 
themselves. Meanwhile they issued notes on the security of the 
land. They were called because each note was practi- 

cally an a.s«/f/70«(? a/ to the holder of land equivalent in value to the 
nominal value of tlic note. Whenever, therefoi'e, a piece of land 
was sold, assifinafs t(» the amount of the price realized by the sale 
siiould have been called in and destroyed. As a matter of fact, 
how'ever, the government issued am</n(ffs beyond the \alue of the 
land. They then became mere promis.sorv notes without any 
security : and people naturally refused to accc]jt them at their 
nominal value. See Mill, Political Economy, Bk. iii. eh. xiii. § 3. 
Burke constantly recurs to the subject, impoverished fraud. 
The constant issue of as-sn/TtaY.s was fraudulent, because they 
were issued in excess of what was nominally put forward as 
security for the redemption of them. The fraud was due to the 
financial embarrassment of the government. 

1. 36. beggared rapine, robbers reduced to indigence. Burke 
means that the property, on the security of which the aasignoUs 
were issued, was stolen from priests and othei s. 

P. 43 , 1. 1. species, kinds of money, viz. gold and silver, 
that represent, etc., which men have agreed to accept as 
equivalents for property. The word c onven tional as opposed to 
^natural signifies what is a matter of oWatlgeihent or contract. 
Other things than gold and silver may be and are used for money. 
But silver and gold are so mucli more convenient for the purpose 
than anything else, that all civilized nations have adopted 
them. 
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1. 3. disappeared, etc. (tIoM and silver were no longer to be 
seen in France. Men would not give them in exchange for a 
worthless paper currency. 

1. 4. whose creatures^ etc., when tliere is nothing to be bought 
and st)ld, there is no need of money. Money, therefore, is the 
creature of, iji. r»wes its existence to, property. Money repre- 
sents property because money can be obtained only in exchange 
for something of valiu', and because the possessor of money can 
obtain what he wishes in exchange for it. Tlie ‘principle of 
property ’ is the right of every man to what is his owm. This 
principle was ‘systematically subverted’ in France, because, 
w'henever the government w'as in need, it took violent possession 
of the pro 2 )crty of individuals and of iiistitntions. Cf. p. 116, 
1 . 0 ticqq. 

1. 19. waste, the word signifies})roperly unnecessary expenditure, 
so “a wdld waste of public evils” means a reckless inlliction of 
unnecessiiry sufVering upon the state. Elsewhere Burke says, 
“If ever we ought to be economists even to parsimony, it is in 
the voluntary production of evil.” the last stake, etc., a sacri- 
fice wdiicli no country should be called upon to make except 
as a last resource. The word stake meairs something risked on 
the chance or in tlu; expectation of gain. 

1. 23. their pioneers, the })hilo.sophers. The current political 
teaching had prepared the French to accept the principles and 
acquiesce in the actions of the Uevolutionists. 

1. 27. their shoe bucAles, Fatriotic donations of sih er plate 
were made in response to a call by tlie government for voluntary 
contributions of money. See below, p. 25fl. 

1. 31. their cruelty, etc. They cannot excuse themselves on 
the ground that those whom they ill-ti ealcd w'ould have ill-treated 
them if they had not been prevented. 

1. 36. unforced choice, etc., .see note on p. 39, 1. 12. 

r. 44 , 1. 3. formal constitution, the manner in which it is con- 
stituted, as distinguished from the men who compose it. The 
distribution of men matters nothing, if the men themselves are 
bad. In saying that the formal arrangement is exceptionable, 
Burke alludes to the double representation of the third order. 

1. 9. in that light, considered from that point of view. 

1. 13. instead of blameahle, etc. When a man known to be 
wise and good does xvhat appears to be immoral, we say that it is 
not his judgment but our owui that is at fault. 

1. 14. artificial, contrived by human ingenuity. It is opposed 
to what is natural. 

1, 20. Upon whom they lay, whom they appoint as their repre- 
sentatives. Election to parliament wull not turn a bad man into 
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a good one. Burke is alluding to a statement in the Bible to the 
e&ct that early converts to Christianity received special spiritual 
^ifts when the apostles’ hands were laid upon them. Oraination 
18 the teclinical term for the ceremony by \<^hich a man is admitted 
to the priesthood : and the imposition of the bishop’s hands on 
the head of the candidate is still part of the ceremony. 

1 . 21 . the engagement of nature, literally, nature has not under- 
taken or promised. Experience has shown that a man’s nature 
cannot suddenly be changed by a mere accident. In a similar 
sense he talks of “an usurpation on the prerogatives of nature,” 
p. 54, 1. 6. Cf. Bacon’s 88th Esmtj. 

1. 22. revelation, Scripture. They have no authority of any 
kind, human or diAdnc, for expecting it. 

-Pp. 44-54. The Third Estate iras for the most part repre- 
sented hp men without education^ without position^ and without 
experience^ and likeip therefore to he made the instruments of the 
few clever rogues amongst them. Their number made them para- 
mount in the state. The majority were drawn from the lowest 
ranks of the legal profession. They ivoidd regard p>ower simply 
as a means of stimidating the disputes by which they gain their 
livelihood. The rustics., the petty traders., the doctors^ and the 
stock-jobbers, who formed the rest of the eha}nber, were no match 
fm' these clever lauye?'s. Legislators should he men of large 
views and wide e.vperie nee, especially when they are left free to )nake 
a constitution for a great country. The representatives (f the 
clergy, too, were for the most part chosen from the lowest, the 
most ignorant, and. the poorest classes of the profession. These 
men and the representatives of the Third Estate naturally be- 
came the tools of turbulent and discontented nobles. Thus every- 
thing in France rvas sacrificed to the andn'tion and the passions 
of the worst men in the country. hUnce social life implies de- 
gress of rank, an attack upon privileges, if successful, can only 
result in substituting for those who art deprived of them men 
who are by nature not fitted to enjoy them. 

1. 24. descriptions, cf. p. 88, 1. 25. 

1. 28. of any practical experience, As France had long been 
governed by the officials of a centralized government, the people 
were of course shut off from all opportunities of acquiring any 
political experience. 

1. 29. men of theory, men who put forward abstract principles 
without regard to the limitations required by circumstances of 
time and place. Cf. p. 7, 1. 32. 

P. 45 , 1. 1. viciously or feebly, if the majority be immoral, or 
wanting in ability. It corresponds to taste and disposition, and 
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talent, in the tirst line of the page. So on p. 49, 1. 36, Burke says 
what ought to be the heads, the hearts, the dispositions of legis- 
lators ! i.e. wliat ability they ought to have, what consideration 
for the feelings of those rfor whom they legislate, what a hatred of 
WTong doing ! Later on in the liook he criticizes the confiscation 
of church property as being stupid, cruel, and immoral. 

1. 7. they, the men of talents. 

1. 8. meretricious, alluring by false show', as a harlot (Lat. 
meretrix) does. 

1. 10. the dupe, etc. , without kno^\ ing it, they are made to further 
their plans. Cf. “In civil actions he is the greater and deeper 
politique, that can make other men the instruments of his will 
and ends, and yet never acquaint them wdth his purpose, so as 
they shall do it, and yet not know what they do, than he that 
imparteth his meaning to them he employeth.” Bacon, Adv. ii. 
vii. 7. 

1. 10. to respect, etc. They should be deterred from proposing 
immoral or foolish measures by the fear either of moral condem- 
nation or of actual punishment. 

1. 18. blindly, uiiintelligently. 

i l. 20. of natural weight, they must be men to whom people 
rdinarily look up in virtue of their position and character, as 
oppo.sed to men to whom circumstances have given an accidental 
authority. On p. 54 he says that tlie mere accident of election 
cannot give authority to a hair-dresser or a tallow-chandler. 

1. 2,3. condition in life, etc., they should be presumably respect- 
able, tliey should have an interest in good government, and they 
should be men of ability. Otherwise, as he explains later on, 
they w ill endeavour to raise and enrich themselves at the expense 
of others, and they w ill ruin the state by their stupidity. 

1. 24. habits, etc. , Legislation is so far-reaching in its conse- 
quences, and the interests affected by it arc so many and diverse, 
that the legislator requires to look beyond the immediate conse- 
quences of his acts and to have an impartial regard for all who 
are to be affected by them. 

1. 29. six bundred persons, Formerly the orders were equally 
represented, and they sat and voted separately. The two privi- 
leged orders of nobles and clergy could therefore by combining 
outvote the third order. At the time to which Burke alludes 
the people insisted that they should have as many representatives 
as the other two orders put together, and that the orders should 
sit and vote together. Thus a single deserter from either of the 
other tw'o orders would give a majority to the third order. The 
privileged orders refused to consent to this arrangement ; con- 
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sequent ly the representatives of the tliird order constituted 
themselves the Nationaf A.'isemhiy. This is what Burke means 
by saying that “the whole power of the state was soon resolved 
into that body,” p. 46, 1. 2. 

1. 32. the expense, the members were paid a certain sum 
daily. 

1. 34. the policy, tlie object aimed at : the design. 

P. 46, 1. 8. distinguished magistrates, representatives of this 
class sat in the order of the nobles. 

1. 13. mechanical, men whose work demanded no originality 
or ingenuity : such as mere copying clerks. 

1. 16. stewards, bailiils : men left in charge by the owner. It 
is not true that men of this class formed a majority in the 
Assembly. Judges, barristiu's, and law olbcers of various kinds 
did, however, form more than half of the Asseml)ly. It is not 
surprising tliat an op])ressed and ignorant peasanti’y should 
choose lawyers as their representatives. J’hey knew what their 
grievances were, tliey could make them known, and could point 
out how far, and in W'liat cases, they involved violations of the 
law, and how' and where redress could be sought. A pleader is 
an important person, for the same i-easons, in Indian society : 
and the people are always anxious that the independence of the 
law courts should be religiously respected. In France, especially, 
the services of law^yers were in constant re(]uest, because of the 
extreme complexity of l'’i ench law. “ Tfic legal tribunals were 
a congeries of old remnants and new experiments, existing side 
by side, amitlst continiuil colli.sions and disagreements. The 
feudal seigniors, or the civic authorities everyw'here possessed an 
inferior, and sometimes a superior, jurisdiction over their fiefs. 
The superintendence over these feudal judges, and the decision 
of the more important causes, w^ere entrusted to the royal 
baiUiages, or tribunals of the royal domains : a certain number of 
which — under the name of praisidial -courts — served as courts of 
appeal. But in none of these courts was the extent of their 
powers either definitely or unchangeably fixed. They were con- 
tinually crossed and disturbed by the privileges of birth, office, 
and rank ; and though the legal procedure w as the same through- 
out the whole empire, the law was weakened by a mass of local 
customs and police regulations. • ro?i Sybil, Bk. 1, c'h. 1. To 
these clashing jurisdictions we must also add those of the church 
and the parliaments. Montesquieu, in his Lettrett Permnea, No. 
ci., says — “ Who can imagine that the most ancient and powerful 
kingdom of Europe has been governed for more than ten 
centuries by laws which were not made for it ? If the French 
had been conquered, this would be easy to understand. But 
they are the conquerors. They have abandoned the old laws 
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made by their early kings in the general assemblies of the nation : 
and it is remarkable th.at the Roman laws, which they have 
adopted in their stead, were partly made and partly formulated 
by Emperors who wcrc.^con temporary with their own legislators. 
And in order that the borrowing might be complete, and that all 
the good sense might come to tliem from outside, they have 
adopted all the constitutions of the Roj»es, and have made them 
a new jiart of their law. This is a fresh kind of servitude. It 
is true that in later times they have reduced to writing certain 
statutes of toA\’ns and districts ; l)ut they are nearly all taken 
from Roman law. This abundance of adoj)ted or naturalised 
laws is so great that justice and judges alike sink under it. But 
these volumes of laws aie nothing compared to the frightful 
array of interpreters, commentators, amt compilers — a race as 
feel)ic by their want of intellectual fairness as they are formid- 
able by their })i()digious numbers. Nor is this all. These 
foreign laws have introduce<l formalities which are the disgrace 
of human reason. It would be difficult to decide whether 
formality does more harm when it enters into jurisprudence, or 
when it is establislied in medicine: whether it has done more 
<le8tructioii under the gown of a lawyer, than under the broad 
hat of a doctor : and whether it has ruined more people in the 
one than it has killed in tlie other.” 

1. 22, the professors, the members of the profession. 

1. 25. in that military kingdom, ef. p. 247, 1. 13. 

P. 47 , 1. 1. at stak'ii, wlm had no reputation to lose. in 
character, in means in ihc form of : a man's good name is a 
valnublc pos.scssion to him. Cf. : 

“ Who steals my purse steals trash ; 

Bnt he that filches from mo my good name 
Ro])s me of that wliich not enriches liim. 

And makes me poor indeed.” — OthtKo, iii, 3. 

1. 7. unprepared, For whi^h they were not prepared. 

1. 10. would easily, etc., Tliey will not again be contented 
with the scanty livelihood which they previously obtained by 
encouraging litigation amongst obscure villagers. Cf. p. 46, 

1. 18. 

1. 11. chicane is a French word which signifies 
peUifo(j<jin(j. 

1. 14. hut too well, only too well. The word too used in this 
way shows that the fact alluded to is matter for regret. The 
state will suffer from their unprincipled selfishness. 

1. 16. planted In the nature of things, for an explanation of 
this phrase see note on p. 10, 1. 26. The men being what they 
were, their policy could not be other than it was. 
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1. 29. Well ! but, Burke proceeds to answer an imaginary 
objector. 

1. 32. super-eminent— awful, ironical. 

1. 33. clowns, boors. 

P. 48 , 1. 6 . proportion, only sixteen. The French comedian 
Moli^re is fond of ridiculing the medical profession. Cf. below 
p. 264, and cf. the concluding words from Montesquieu (pioted 
in the note on p. 46, 1. 16. In the Lcttre^ Pey'mnes, No. cxxxv., 
Montesquieu says that “the books on anatomy contain much 
less the description of the parts of the body, than the barbarous 
names men have given them. They cure neither the patient of 
his disease, nor the doctor of his ignorance.” 

1. 12. the sides of sick beds, For Burke's opinion that 
politics is a business for experts, see note on p. 12, 1. 10. 

1. 15. ideal paper wealth, see note on p. 42, 1. 35. 

1. 23. landed interest, This was sufficiently represented by 
the nobles and clergy. 

1. 25. shutting its doors, etc., excluding from membership. 

1. 28. politic, political. 

1. 34. that profession, the law. 80 Bacon says, “The place of 
justice is an hallowed place.” Burke has said already that priests 
ought not to meddle with politics. He says the same thing 
again, p. 50, 1. 32 seqq. 

P. 49 , 1. 3. give the lie to nature, I cannot assert that they 
will act otherwise than in accordance with their character, cf. p. 
47 , 1. 16. in the composition, as an element in the whole. 

1. 5. virtually, practically though not literally. 8ce on p. 29, 
1. 29. The majority of an assemrdy is not literally the wdiole of 
it : but to all intents and purposes it is the w hole, since matters 
are decided by the vote of the majority. Their very excellence, 
in his speech on American Taxation, Burke, describing the 
character of Mr. Grenville, says, “He was bred in a profession. 
He was bred to the law, which is, in my opinion, one of the first 
and noblest of human sciences ; a science which does more to 
quicken and invigorate the understanding, than all the other 
kinds of learning put together ; but it is not apt, except in 
persons very happily bom, to (men and to liberalize the mind 
exactly in the same proportion. Passing from that study he did 
not go very largely into the world ; but plunged into business ; 
I mean into the business of office, and the limited and fixed 
methods and forms established there. Much knowledge is to be 
had undoubtedly in that line ; and there is no knowledge which 
is not valuable. But it may be truly said, that men too much 
conversant with office are rarely minds of remarkable enlarge- 
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ment. Their habits of office are apt to give tliem a turn to think 
the substance of ljusiness not to be much more important than 
the forms in which it is conducted. These forms are adapted to 
ordinary occasions ; and therefore persons who are nurtured in 
office do admirably wea as long as things go on in their common 
order ; but when the high roacls are broken up, and the waters 
out, when a new and troubled scene is opened, and the file affords 
no precedent, then it is that a greater knowledge of mankind, 
and a far more extensive comprehension of things, is requisite, 
than office ever gave, or than office can ever give. Mr. Grenville 
thought better of the wisdom and power of human legislation 
than in truth it deserves.” 

1. 20. counterpoized, etc. It is to be noticed that the power 
of the House of Lords in this respect is diminishing. When the 
lords set themselves in opposition to the clearly expressed wish 
of the people on a subject of importance, there is a cry for the 
reform, if not for the abolition, of the Upper House. What 
Burke calls ‘ the discretion of the crown ’ is really the discretion 
of the prime minister, upon whose advice the sovereign acts. 

1 . 26*. the breakers of law, men who in illegal ways amassed 
fortunes in India, used, on returning to England, to bribe the 
electors, and so get themselves returned to parliament. They 
were often bribed to use their money and influence in favour 
of the crown and the government. Burke was opposed to 
parliamentary reform. The defects of parliament, he thought, 
we.'’e due to the corruptness of the members, not to the smallness of 
the constituencies. He considered the mass of voters to be so 
ignoi*ant and so venal that no alteration of the franchise would 
remedy the disease. He wished to deprive the crown and the 
administration of the powers which they possessed, directly and 
indirectly, of getting their own nominees elected to parliament. 
He wished to abolish the many places which the crown and the 
government had in their gift, and which ser\'ed as so many 
bribes for the purchase of votes in the house. He wished also 
that lists of the votes given in parliament sliould be published so 
that the electors might know how their representatives were 
fulfilling their trust. 

1. 30. the destruction of the orders, see note on p. 45, 1. 29. 

1. 31. convention, the rules of debate prevailing in the English 
House of Commons are largely matter of posit h'e agreement^ being 
decided on by the votes of the members. 

1. 34. conform to their designs, see p. 47, 1. 17 s^qq. 

1. 36. What ought to be, etc., see note on p. 45, 1. 1. 

P. 50 , 1 . 2 . at one heat, the metaphor is taken from a smith 
hammering out heated iron on the anvil 
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1. 4. the vestry, For ecclesiastical piin)oses, a parish is a 
district entrusted to a single clergyman. For purposes of civil 
government, a parish is a district for which one poor-rate is or 
can be levied. The vestry, so called froi/i the robing room in the 
church (Lat. vesti.'i, a robe), which was formerly the place of 
meeting, consists of the ratepayers, who meet to elect guardians 
of the poor, and other olficers connected with the administration 
of poor relied and tlie guardianship of parish pi*operty. 

1. 5. Fools rush in, etc., Pope, Enxay on Criticitim, v. 625. 
Ignorant men l)ohl]y undertake a task, from wliich wise men 
shrink because they know tlie ditficulties of it. 

1. 7. undeflnahle, there can bo no limit to their powers but 
their own will, moral, see note on p. 19, 1. 21. So unfitted 
were they by character and disposition for the work of government, 
that it was almost as impossible that they sliould govern well, 
as that one of the laws of the physical world should be sus- 
pended. 

1. 17. curates, parish priests (Fr. cures). In ordinary 
English the word signifies a clergyman paid and em})loved by the 
parish priest to assist him. The parish priests in France belonged 
chiefly to the citizen and peasant class. They were very poorly 
paid. All the well-paid appointments in the church were 
reserved for members of noble families. 

1. 30. those, viz. the lawyers. 

1. 34. their flocks, their parishioners. • The priest takes care 
of them as the shepherd docs of his flock. A pastoral staff is the 
common symbol of a bishop’.s authority. In the Bible the term 
shepherd is applied to the Ruler of the World : and the early 
Christians were fond of representing Christ as The Good 
Shepherd. 

P. 51, 1. 2. momentum, (Lat. movmientnm, movement), im- 
pelling force. 

1. 8. individuals, see note on p. 9, 1. 14. In a letter written 
to his political leader, Lord Rockingham, Burke explained that 
his pamphlet on The. Present Disconfeiifs wds directed against the 
Bedfords, the Grenvilles, and other knots who were combined 
for no public purpose, but only as a means of furthering with 
joint strength their private and individual advantage. 

1. 12. their fellows, their equals in rank and position. 

1. 15. despise their own order, they are not satisfied with a 
distinction which they share with so many. 

1. 19. a p la toop, a company of men. A man who does not love 
his own fahnly and all those with whom he is by nature and 
position associated will never love those of his countrymen who 
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are strangers to him. Much less will he lov^e men of other 
countries with whom lie has nothing in common but the fact of 
being a man. 

1. 24. in abuse, a mai# i.s not to push tlie interests of his own 
order or caste at the expense of those of other orders. 

1. 29. the then Earl of Holland, He was r ewarded by Charles 
I. for his services in the attempt tf) reassert the king’s rights over 
forests which had come to be regarded as private property. Though 
he rendered great ser vices to the king and queen, yet they had 
reason on their part to charge him with ingratitude. Fie was 
executed for his deser tion of the Pai liamentai’y party, of which 
he had become one of the leaders. Hallam, llisi. of Enylandy 
Chs. viii. and x. 

P. 52, 1. 1. that, simply used as a connecting particle. We 
should repeat the if. Uf. p. S, 1. 10. 

1. 2. would engross, wish to monopolize. 

1. 3. revenge and envy, when they have apparently got all that 
man can wish for, they can still wish that no one else had as 
much. They become jealous of the .sovereign’s other* favourites, 
and are angry witlr him for the favour which he shows them. 

1. f). distempered, disordered and diseased. See on ]>. 3.3, 1. 26, 
and cf. p. 52, 1. 34. In this sentence the stress is on the word 
complication. When a man is umler the influence of a single 
pass on, his aims are definite and intelligible enough. A miser, 
for example, will sacrince everything to the attainment of money. 
But supposing that he is actuated not only by love of money but 
also by Iiostility to an individual, an occasion may arise in 
which he can oirly pui’chase revenge by the sacrifice of money. 
Then he will be })erplexcd what to do. 

1. 9. all Is enlarged, the bounds arc removed. Tlrey have a 
vague idea that a break up ()f society would mean unlimited free- 
dom to themselves. Bacon, Adv. ii, xxiii. 45, talks of men who 
would adopt ‘ that protestation of L. Catilina, to set on fire and 
trouble states, to the end to fish in droumy waters, and to un- 
wrap their fortunes. If my fort unes he set enfre I will extinguish 
it not with water hut with destruction,^ 

1. 27. fraudulent circulation, etc., see note on p. 42, 1. 35. 

1. 29. made, we should say paid Cf. p. 218, 1. 23. 

1. 30. bis kinsman, Waller. “ He repaid the Protector for his 
favours (1654) by the famous panegyric, which has always been 
considered as the first of his poetical protlnctions. His choice of 
encomiastic terms is very judicious, for he considers Cromwell 
in his exaltation, without inquiry how he attained it ; there is 
consequently no mention of tne rebel or the regicide. All the 
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former part of his hero's life is veiled with shades ; and nothing 
is brought to view but the chief, the governor, the defender of 
England’s honour and the enlarger of her dominions.” Johnson, 
Life of Waller. At the Restoration Waller addressed a congratu- 
lation to Charles. 

1. 36. vulgar, mean in comparison with tlie sun. 

P. 53, 1. 2. natural, proper. The word gets this sense from 
the idea that the order of nature is designed by God, and that, 
therefore, what is natural must be right. So on p. 55, 1. 10, he 
says it is an act of impiety to exclude from power those whom 
nature has fitted to rule. 

1. 4. by outshining them, not, as in France, by humiliating 
them. Seep. 53, 1. 27. 

1. 5. like a de8tro3ring angel, the metaphor is boi rowed from 
the Bible. John Briglit, speaking in the House of Commons of 
the effects of the Crimean war, oorrowed a similar metaphor. 
“ The Angel of Death has been abroad throughout the land ; you 
may almost hear the beating of his wings. ” If Cromwell brought 
suffering upon England, yet he made her strong and respecteil. 

1. 8. as a balance, cf. “and if any man flatter himself that he 
will employ his fortune well, though he should obtain it ill, as was 
said concerning Augustus CAesar, and after of Septirnius Severus, 
that cither they shoidd never ha\H> been horn, or else they should 
never have died, they did so much mischief in the pursuit and 
ascent of their greatness, and so much good when they were 
established ; yet these compensations ami satisfactions are good 
to be used, but never good to be purposed.” Bacon, Ado. ii. 
xxiii. 46. 

1. 11. In the wars between the Catholics and the Huguenots in 
France, which lasted from 1562-1598, the Guise family were pro- 
minent on the Catliolic, the Condos and Colignis on the Huguenot 
side. Henry IV. and his Vninister Sully endeavoured to put 
an end to their struggles. Richelieu, the minister of Louis 
XIII. , is said to have acted in the spirit of a civil war, because 
his policy was to destroy each powerful interest in the state suc- 
cessively by means of the others, so as to concentrate all power 
in the hands of the king. 

1. 20. slain the mind. He means that France has been placed 
at the mercy of all the low passions which man shares with the 
brutes. 

1. 23. the organs, the institutions. 

1. 25. a pjBitfy, a contracted form of the more common paralysis. 
When the institutions which make the state are destroyed, and 
when every stimulus to loyalty has been removed, the state is 
practically dead. 
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1 . 28. can entertain, etc., he only knows that he is alive by feel- 
ing that he is insulterl. 

1. .32. clowns, cf. ]). 47, 1. .3.3. 

1. .3,3. fellows, cf. p. ,^>1, 1. 12. 

1. .34, never equalize, By removing the artificial distinctions 
which society has created, men cannot remove the natural in- 
equalities between men. Some will still be cleverer, better, and 
stronger tluiii others. 

1. ,35. description, cf. p. .38, 1. 25. 

P. 54, I, 1 . load, make it top heavy. 

1. 4. the republic, Burke fre(|uently insists that the new divi- 
sions of Fraiijc which the As.sembly .substituted for the old 
provinces were so many independent ro])ublics. (T. pp. 57-8, 
and p. 205. 

1. 7 . the prerogatives of nature, the jnrroffafire means the, 
powers which belong to nature properly and in her own right. \ 
Cf, p. 26, 1. ,35. Nature makes men what they arc. Nature, 
therefore, decide.s who are to rule and who to obey. 

Pp. 54-58. to ic/tom politind poKri' is ent nutted should 
hp men whose edueotiou ond touplo/jiueut hare fitted them for 
the exercise of it. The stitte, of course., shouhl tal'e adra ntage 
of ad the ctbii it jf 'U'hich it can comnut taf matter iu what 
rank of life it natj/ he^ found. Hut a man u'hi>y btf position, is 
presunntblji 'Unfitted for poicer /oust jn'ore his fitiiess for it 
before he is entrusted with it. Property is never safe acfainst 
the <(f tacks o f clever adventurers unless ounars o f large proper- 
ties are largely represented. Men who have propetfg and 
position are interested in transmitting them to their descendants. 
The contimiitg of .Hwietg largely depends on the interest which 
one generation takes in the 'ne.rt Id'operty and distinction, 
therefore, deserve <‘onsidcration in the state, because they help 
to preserve it. Mere number, apart from wisdoin, has no right to 
command. The attempt of the French to equalize those whom 
nature has made unequal has resulted only in license. The 
policy of decentralization adopted by the Assembly must remit 
in a division o f the country into independent states. 

1. 9. The chancellor, Barentin, the keeper of the great seal. 
At the opening of the states general, he spoke immediately after 
the king. 

1. 10. oratorial flourish, rhetorical display. For oratoried. 
(Lat. oratorius) we use the form oratorical. 

1. 20. In this, etc., Their exclusion from power is quite 

Y 
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reasoiia])Ie because, their pursuits being wliat they are, they 
cannot be fit for power. Aristotle, in his Politics, argues that 
trade and industry involve want of leisure for political activity, 
and for the exercise of tlie higher function/'- of man’s nature. They 
involve dependence, and require bodily labour only. They are 
enervating, and engender vulgar greed. Those who practise them, 
he says, are capable of a certain sort of virtue, but the best thing 
for them is to be ruled by the V>est men in the society. 

1. 22. sophistical, .see note on j). 28, 1. 20. Rurke means 
that, as no two men are exactly alike, no general proposition 
can be absolutely true of a huge nunil>cr of njen. His argu- 
ment, . therefore, is not to l)e overthrown by citing an instance 
of a hairdresser who has made good use of power. To reply to 
it in tliis way would show a disingenuous resolve to misunder- 
stand the argument, or a willingness to evade it by a mere 
quibble. 

1*. 55, 1. 4. blood, men of noble birth. 

1. 6. presumptive, On p. 47, 1. 1, Rurke pointed out that 
virtue and wisdom were ‘ not to be expected ’ from those who 
composed the majority of the A.ssem)>]y. 

1. 8. the passport of Heaven, (iod has marked them out for 
authority. The word passport means lit. })ermission to pass 
through a gate. In ordinary use the word signilies a document, 
signed by a competent authority, enabling a person to travel 
from place to place, (bmerally it signifies a ri<jhf of entry, 

1. 10. Impiously, see note on p. 53, 1. 2. 

1. 11. civil, etc., in the state, in the army, or in the church. 

1. 15. contracted view, cf. p. 45, 1. 24. 

1. 17. Every thing ought, etc. No position should be reserved 
for the members of any clas^ Rut it does not follow fi*om this 
that any member of any class has a right to any position. 

1. 19. sortition, appointment by lot. 

1. 20. conversant in, dealing with. 

1. 27. The temple, etc., So Pope .says of Ids Temple of Feimt, 

“ High on a rock of ice the structure lay. 

Steep its ascent, ami slippery was the way." 

Mr. Morley has pointed out that “Burke always advocated the 

S >vemment of the many by a virtuous and public-spirited few. 

e never rose to the conception of a government of a whole 
people by themselves. He looked upon an aristocracy with 
popular sympathies as the true remedy for the revolutionary 
policy so dangerously visible in, his days, as well as the best 
embodiment of true and permanent principles of government. 
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It was because it was a highly aristocratic body that he admire<l 
the English House of Commons. It was designed, he says, ‘as a 
control for the people.’ Burke never abandoned this tutelary 
view of the relations between the people and the house ; that the 
legislators chosen by a few electors were to be humane, wise, 
far-seeing, animated solely by consideration for the welfare of*all 
those for whom they legislated.” Hence Burke is constantly 
arguing that Parliamentary Reform was unnecessary. See note 
on p. 49, 1. 20. Cf. p. 62, 1. I, and pp. 210-11. 

1. 34. property is sluggish, etc., Those who are well off 
naturally wish tilings to remain as thej^ are. With reference to 
Burke’s argument here we may say that, when owners of 
property are as careful to perform their duties, as they are to 
exact their rights, they need not fear any attacks. 

P. 56, 1. 2. characteristic essence, etc.. The right to property 
is the right of each to keep what he has made. But as one man 
can make more than another, the possessions of all cannot be the 
same. 

1. 6. a natural rampart, etc., Owners of large properties, 
just because their properties are large, will resist attacks upon 
the principle of property. Owneis of small properties, on the 
other hand, may \>e willing to risk the little they have on the 
chance of getting more. 

1. 1'. never intend, as they do not intend to share with the 
people the plunder which they obtain by the people’s aid, they 
do not of course think it necessary to warn the people that the 
plunder will not be sufficient to enrich them all. 

1. 21. It makes our weakness, etc. 'We accumulate property, 
not to spend it upon ourselves, but to entail it upon our 
descendants. 

1. 24. concerned, interested. A man of wealth and position 
likes to think that, even when he is dead, his family will be rich 
and distinguished. By entailing his property he can secure that 
it shall be so. He will therefore do everything that he can to 
secure a peaceful succession of the heirs in each generation. 

1. 29. in the last event, etc., it is the final court of appeal. 

1. 30. though not necessarily, the electors are free to choose 
whom they please. As a matter of fact they generally choose 
men of rank and wealth. Cf. p. 48, 1. 24, and note on p. 65, 

1 . 27. 

1. 34. the ballast, they are a steadying element in politics. 

P. 57, 1. 3. coxcombs of philosophy, pretenders to political 
wisdom. 

1. 5. unnatural, etc. The privileges of the nobility are 
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accorded willingly, they harm nobody, they produce beneficial 
results. These assertions are proved below, p. 155. 

1. 9. a problem of arithmetic, Burke maintains that power is 
to be given to wisdom and virtue, not to numbers, 

1. 10. the lamp-post, etc., when enforced not by reason but by 
violence. The mob in Paris fre<[ucntly hanged those wliom they 
disliked on the nearest lamp-post. Cf. “ Neither was it accounted 
weakness but discretion in him that would not dispute his best 
with Adrianus Caesar; excusing himself, TJtat it ims nason to 
yield to him that cornmaiuh d thirty lujionx.'^' — Bacon. 

1. 11. The will, etc, what they want is not always what is 
good for theni. 

1. 14. country attornies, etc., seep. 46, 1. 1.5. 

1. 17. betrayed their trust, been false to the interests of their 
order, cf. p. 51, 1. 22. 

1. 19. to have strayed, etc., to have given power to any rather 
than to those who are fitted for it. See note on ]>, 53, 1. 2. 

1. 21. rational liberty, as opposed to license. Cf. ]>. 7, 1.27. 

1. 22. paper circulation, see note on j). 42, 1. .35. 

1. 23. stock-jobbing, cf. p. 48, 1. 14, and p. 220, 1. 1 seqei. 

1. 25. the republican system, see note on p. 54, 1. 4. 

1. 29. its work, that namely of dividing Fiance into a 
number of self-governing departments. Wlien tlii.s task i.s accom- 
plished, the Assembly will find tliat its pow er is gone. For the 
Assembly legislates in ob(‘dience to the dictates of t he mob of 
Paris ; and, as one department is as good as another, eighty-two 
of them will not of coin'.se consent to bti governed by or to pay 
taxes to one. See p. 22 1 . 

1. 33. calling itself, in reality it represented, not the nation, 
but Paris. 

1. 34. its own portion, the lands of tlie chui ch w ere scattered 
throughout the different departments. 

1. 35. more just, men have a right to what they make, but not 
to what they steal. 

P. 58, 1. 2. In this, etc. , If subjection to Paris is to be substi- 
tuted for subjection to the old ^jrivileged classes, what will the 
people have gained by the change ? 

1. 5. no capital city, there cannot be a chief city of the king- 
dom, because France is no loiter one kingdom. Each department 
is an indepernlent state. “ The old division of the territory by 
provinces was abandoned, and France was divided into eignty- 
three departments, all as nearly as possible of the same extent, 
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and named after geographical features, such as rivers and 
mountains. The eighty-three departments were subdivided into 
374 districts. In every department was an elected administrative 
I>ody for the management of its aflkirs ; in every district an elected 
administrative body, sul#)rdinatc to the administration of the de- 
partment, for the management of allkirs special to the district. 
These bodies were cornpose<l each of a general council and a per- 
manent executiv c styled the directory. In every district the former 
divisions, called communes, were left unalt(‘n‘d. Of tlicse com- 
munes there wo i; no le.‘^s t])an 44,000 in France, sonie being large 
towns, whilst otliers were mere villages. Hie local affairs of these 
communes u ere placed undei- the direction of municipalities. The 
members of these municipalitie.s wei e elected by all men inhabiting 
the commune twenty-tive yeais old, and jiaying yearly in direct 
ta.xes, according to a reformed system of taxation, a sum varying 
from eighteeiipence to two shillings, the value of three days’ 
labour. Persons (jualified to vote were lequircd to serve in the 
national guard, and were called active citizens, whilst those dis- 
qualified were known as passive citizens. For the election of the 
administrative bodies of the district and the department, as well 
as of deputies to the legislature, the system adopted was by two 
degrees. There were many primary assemblies, consisting of all 
active citizens in each de])artment, each of w hich chose a certain 
Jiumber of electors, who in turn elected the administrative 
bodies of the district and of the department, as well as the 
deputies w ho w ere; to represent the de})artment in the legislature. 
The t{ualification for be^ig a member of a municipality, or of any 
administrative body, was the payment yearly in direct taxes of a 
sum varying from six to eight shillings. A special and higher 
qualification was retpured for sitting in the legislature — the pay- 
ment in direct taxes of a marc, in value neaily fifty shillings.” — 
Gardiner, French Rerohition, pp. 05-0. The whole system is 
ridiculed by Burke, pp. 194 seqq. 

1. 9. they persevere, etc., they insist on calling him king, though 
they have stripped liim of all tfic powers which make a king. Cf. 
pp. 223 seqq. 

1. 12. the army, this subject is dealt w ith at length, pp. 236 
seqq. 

1. 13. its constituents, those wdio elected the members of the 
Assembly. 

1. 14. its despotism, i.e. the despotism of Paris. Paris rules 
the Assembly (note on p. 57, 1. 29) ; so long therefore as the 
Assembly remains unchanged, Paris rules the nation. It will 
make efforts, money is power ; and it is Paris that manufactures 
at will the money of the country. Cf. p. 218, 1. 28, “ Those whose 
operations cjan take from, or add ten per cent, to, the possessions 
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of eveiy man in Fi ance, muBt be the masters of every man in 
France. ” 

Pp. 58 - 69 . The lievolntioii is landed and its er cesses and 
failures palliated vith a purpose. Th(^ French are represented 
as having fought successfully for freedom., and English malcon^ 
tents think the occasion favourable for inciting Englishmen to 
do the same. But Engltshnicn iciU he unwise if they give up 
their actual freedom for the disorder., the poverty^ and the license, 
to which France has been reduced. JJr. Price represents the 
English as not free, because but few of them hare votes, and these 
votes can always be bought. A nd, as he considers elective gov- 
ernments alone legitimate, he must de,sire a revolution to sweep 
away the House of Commons, which is only partially represen- 
tative, and the House of Lords and the. Monarchy, which are not 
representative at all. From the xvritings and speeches of the 
members of the Revolution Society it is evident that they are 
willing to face any calamity to the country to give efect to 
their own views. The appeal to the rights of men by which 
they justify their attack on the English government xoould justify 
a similar attack upon all governments. The real rights of men 
are those advantages which society was institxUed to secure. But 
society cannot exist without coiitrol : and the form of government 
is settled by convention. If men xvish to abandon the state of 
natxire for the state of society, they must submit to those limita- 
tions of their natural rights which social life requrres. They 
cannot have the advantages of society and the freedom of nature 
too. Qovernment is a. limitation of xnaEs natural rights for his 
own good. The extent and mode of the limitation will depend 
xipon circumstances. It requires great e.vq)erience of the vary- 
ing tempers and dispositions of men, so to organize a state as to 
secure to the people the ma.vinumi of the benefits for which the 
state exists. For statesmanship is not an affair of ideals and 
abstract rights, but is concerned with what is practicable. Above 
all things, right is not to be confounded with might. It cannot 
be too often repeated that man in society can only claim what is 
for his good, since that is the end for which society was 
instituted. 

1. 19. the voice of God and man, nature and experience, cf. p. 
56, 1 . 8 . 

I. see further, etc. Burke says that he can see only the 
principles and immediate effects of the Revolution. Dr. Price 
and his friends look beyond these to the example which the 
French have set. 

1. 31. your, who upholds and praises what you have done. 
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1. 31. to have speculated, etc., By dint of thinking on the sub- 
ject he has worked himself to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 

P. 59, 1. 7. big with, full of : lit. pregnant. 

I. 9. did run before him, he was right in supposing that his 
audience had anticipated what he was going to say. 

1. 13. an error, ironical. 

1. 15. ever-waking vigilance, Burke is thinking of the sleepless 
dragon of the (ireek mythology, who guarded the golden apples 
of the goddess Juno in the garden of the Hesperides. 

1. 19. secured, kept safe. 

1. 21. exertions, there is no need to strive for what we have 
already. 

1. 27. milky, weak. Sliakespeare u.ses the expression ‘ milky 
gentleness,’ and ‘the milk of human kindness.’ Elsewhere 
^Burke says, “ We must soften into a credulity below the milki- 
ness of infancy, to think all men virtuous.” 

1. 28. borne, etc.. We find it easy to bear the sufferings of 
others. 

1. 34. Is our monarchy, etc., This passage contains a summary 
of the results of the French Revolution, as they appeared to 
Burke. 

P. 6o, 1. 1. geometrical and arithmetical, see p. 204, 1. 22. 

1. 5. to bribe, etc., ‘#ee p. 135, 1. 25. 

1, 7. patriotic contribution, cf. p. 43, 1. 27 ; and p. 259, 1. 22. 

1. 9. the land tax, etc., these were the two taxes devoted to 
paying the expenses of the English navy. 

1. 13. democracies, see note on p. 58, 1. 5. 

1. 14. unknown, Burke means, as he has ah’eady asserted on p. 
58, that there was no power strong enough to hold them 
together. 

1. 17. debauchery, this is explained on p. 241. 

1. 18. a donative. This was the word regularly used to signify 
the presents by which the Roman emperors conciliated and 
kept the support of their troops. Burke calls it “ a terrible pre* { 

* cedent ” because it teaches the army to demand a price for its 

* obedience. 

1. 22. by feeding them, see p. 57, 1. 34. 

1. 26. two armies, Burke alludes to the formation of the 
National Guard. 

I. 30. in point, relevant. 
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1. 32. a dull sluggish race, we are not sciisitiv e to grievances, 
nor energetic enough to throw them off. 

P. 6i, 1. 1. sovereign, supreme. 

1. 5. is not free, Price’s argument apjiears to he a .sufficiently 
harmless commonplace. Cf. “That man who pioposes to exclude 
permanently five millions of his countrymen from the right which 
the Constitution of liis country makes sacred in hi.s eyes, 1 say 
that is the man tliat separates Englishmen into two nations, and 
makes it impossible that we shoul<l be wholly or perinaucntly a 
contented people. I <lcmaud, then, this, which is but the right of 
our Constitution, that the House of ('oniinons shall be made 
fi’eely and fairly to represent the (Vnninons and the ])cople of the 
United Kingdom. England has long been famous foi* the enjoy- 
ment of personal freedom by her people .. 1 want to know then 
why it is that hei’ peojde should not be fiec to vote ... I claim for 
them the right of admission, through their repiesentatives, int(> 
the mo.st ancient and the most venerable I’arliainent which at 
this hour exists among men ; and when they are thus admitted, 
and not till then, it may be truly .said that England, the august 
mother of free nations, lierself is free.” John llriglit, Speech on 
Reform. 

1. 17. ftindamental grievance, this is at the root of the whole 
matter. 

1. 26. the Treasury, the Ministers. See notes on p. 40, 1. 26 ; 
and p. 55, 1. 27. Burke emphasizes the ipflnence of the Treasury 
at elections in his Presenf DUconltnt'i. 

1. 35. generality, etc. The term “inadequate ie]>re.seutation,” 
is vague and misleading. Theoretically it should seem that 
representation is not adequate unless every important body is 
represented, and every member represents some considerable 
constituency. This principle was urged in Burke’s days, and has 
since been acted upon. Speaking on Parliamentary Reform in 
1858, John Bright said, “Tliiee hundred and thirty members of 
the House of (’ommons — more than one half of the whole num- 
ber — are returned by less than oue-^sixih even of that small 
number of persons to wdiom the franchise is entrusted. You give 
votes to a million out of six millions, and half the House of 
Commons is elected by less than 200,000 of these electors ! And 
then, if bribery be somewhat common, and if intimidation, 
wherever it can be practised, is almost universal, how can you 
come to the conclusion that there is any real freedom of election 
whatever, when you survey the whole representation of the 
counties and boroughs of the kingdom?” With Burke, how- 
ever, these arguments had no weight. He w’as afraid of organic 
change. His argument is that a representation is adequate 
under which the well-being of the people is, as a matter of fact, 
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provided for. On p. 211 he argues that when a man is regarded 
as a member for the country, though nominally the rej)reseutative 
of only a part of it, then the relative representation of the 
parts is unimportant. 

P. 62 , 1. 2. under which, etc., notice the fallacy. As the cir- 
cumstances of a country change its modes f>f government must 
change too. 

1. S. our practical constitution, its actual working and 
effects, as opj>oscd to its theoretical form. Bright's conclusion is 
the direct opj)osite of Burke's — “You may have electors, a 
million or‘ more, and you may have canvas.sing, and nominations, 
and polls and returns, and houses of legislation, and speeches, 
and the cf)ntcntion of })arties, and divisions, and laws enacted, 
and yet there may be only the form f>f representation, and its life 
and spirit and reality may be altogether absent. All this we 
had previous to 1S.S2: yet nobod}' .says now that \\ c had represen- 
tation before then.” 

I. 12. abuse of power, etc., See p. (>1, 1. 21. 

1 . 20 . value themselves, pride them.selves. systematic, thorough 
and consistent. 

1.83. bastardized, etc., a strong expiession for ‘rendered 
illegitimate.’ 

1. 34. no representative, because the peers sit by hereditary 
right. 

P. 63 , 1. 3. a title, •<. as giving to it a right to leign. The 
acts of non-re})i esentative bodies ai-e void. The Revolution was 
the work of a House of (’oiiimons, which v as imperfectly repre- 
sentative, and of a House of Lords, w hich was not representative 
at all. The settlement of the crown, tlierefore, made at the 
Revolution, M'as void. 

1. ‘20. A man amongst them, Dr. Priestley. He was a Uni- 
tarian minister, who botli M rote and spoke very strongly against 
established churches. He regarded any connection between 
church and state as unchristian. Burke says, in the text, that 
he was ready to ]jurchase the se])aration of church from state at 
Any price. He would have abolished the church, without reflect- 
ing whether government could stand without it: or he would 
have destroyed government itself, that the church, being deprived 
of its support, might fall. The expression “alliance betu'een 
church and state” is a reference to a hook M'ritten by Bishop 
Warburton to justify an established ehureh with a test. Burke^s 
views on church and state are given below, p. 109. 

1 . 26. with what a steady eye, they do not shrink from the 
prospect. 

1. 33. pOBseBsed, as if by an evil spirit. Cf. “When the even 
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was come, they brought unto him many that were j^ossessed with 
devils : and he cast out the spirits with his word.” Matt. viii. 16. 

1. 36. whose merits, etc. Burke often insists that the legiti- 
macy of a government is not to be tried bv any abstract principle 
of right. A government is justilied by iis proved adaptation to 
the feelings and wants of those who live umler it. 

P. 64, 1. 7 . prescription, a right created by long continuance. 

1. 8. temperament, modihcation. Burke shows on pp. 66, 67, 
that the existence of government implies a limitation of natural 
rights. 

1. 13. speculatists, theorists, do not quadrate with, do not 
square with : are not in accordance with. 

1. 16. greenest, freshest : most recent. 

1. 18. title, a right to the power wliich tliey exercise. 

1. 19. clumsy, because tliese abstract theories ai’c not fitted to 
solve the practical problems of politics. For ‘ metaphysics ’ see 
note on p. 7, 1. 35, and p. 8, 1. 19. 

1. 22. There let him, etc., said by Neptune, god of the sea, of 
iEolus, god of the winds, who had raised a storm without his 
permission. Virg. Aen. 1. 140. 

1. 25. a Levanter, a stormy east wind. The word Levant, 
which is generally u.sed to describe the countries on the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean, means literally the quarter in which 
the sun rises (Lat. levarc, to raise, Fi*ench, tie lerer, to rise). >• 

1, 26. to break up, etc., the words are taken from the Biblical 
account of the flood. 

1. 30. the real rights, see note on j). 3, 1. 10. 

1. 32. are such, etc., because the advantages of society, which 
are men’s real rights, cannot coexist with their pretended rights, 
i.e. with the unlimited freedo^ii of nature. 

1. 35. law, etc. The laws arc a systematic provision for main- 
taining the conditions requisite to the enjoyment of the advan- 
tages of social life. 

P. 65, 1. 1. as between their fellows, as between themselves 
and the other members of the society. 

1. 2. politic, political : i.e. in positions of authority. 

1. 4. to the means, etc. , to the occupation of the soil. 

1. 6. to instruction, etc. , to the ministrations of the church. 

1. 13. partnership, society is compared to a trading company, 
in which the income of a shareholder depends on the amount of 
capital which he has invested in the business. The idea of such 
a partnership, however, does not fully express the nature and 
object of society. See p. 107, 1. 31. 
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1. 20. the civil social man, man in the state of society, as 
opposed to man in tiie state of nature. In society, some must 
rule and some must be ruled. The form of government must be 
settled by positive agreement in each case. 

1. 24. descriptions, iinds. 

1. 28. do not, et<;., the state of nature is prior to society : and 
the freedom of nature is incompatible with the restraints implied 
by society. This passage is explained by tlie account of the 
theories of Locke and Rousseau given in the Introd. The expres- 
sion ‘ surrender in trust ’ especially is suggested by Locke. 

1. 33. uncovenanted, before tlic .social compact. 

P. 66, 1. 2. That he may obtain, The individual cannot be 
trusted to decide impartially in cases which affect himself. And, 
even if he could, he would not have the power to enforce his own 
decisions, or to resist the aggressions of others. 

1. 9. their abstract perfection, etc., men only agreed to be gov- 
erned because they had experienced tlie practical inconvenience 
of the unlimited freedom of nature. 

1. 23. the restraints, etc., He has said already, p. 57, 1. 11, 
that “the will of the many, and their interest, must often differ.” 

• 1,30. positive, settled by convention. It is opposed to 

1. 36. of human nature, Elsewhere Burke says, ‘ ‘ Nations are 
governed by the same methods, and on the same principles, by 
wh’ch an individual without authority is often able to govern those 
who are his equals or,superiorg ; by a knowledge of their temper, 
and by a judicious management of it.” We can all of us recall 
cases in which well-meant legislation lias failed because it has not 
aroused the expected sympathy, nor enlisted the expected sup- 

E ort, or because it has given unforeseen offence to some party, or 
as aroused some unexpected passion. 

P. 67, 1. 1. which are to be pursued, etc., which political in- 
stitutions should be so contrived as to secure. 

1. 3. recruits to its strength, its strength must be continually 
kept up and maintained, just as a man’s must, if he is to avoid 
disease, distempers, disorders. See note on p. 33, 1. 26. 

L 8. professor of metaphysics, the exponent of abstract prin- 
ciples. 

1, 14. moral, opposed to physical. 

1. 16. its excellence, for instance, the substitution of local self- 
government for official administration in India probably involves 
some loss of efficiency. But it is just the experience of difficulty 
and failure that will teach the people how to govern themselves. 

1. 18. plausible sohemes, etc., for instance, it is contended by 
some that the well-meant attempt to protect the Deocem ryot in 
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his dealings with the Saokar has ended in destroying the ryot’s 
credit altogether. 

1. 24. practical, The (jiicstion ff>r the politician is not what is 
theoretically the best form of government? nor, what rights 
have peoples and governments in the Abstract? bnt, How, 
under the gdven conditions, can the maximum of good be secured 
to the subjects ? 

1. 26. even more experience, etc., cf. “Neither can tlic exper- 
ience of one man’s life furnish examples ami jn-ecedents for the 
events of one man’s life,” liacon, Adr. 1. ii, 8. 

1. 32. approved, })roved : demonstrate<l. See note on p. 63, 1. 36. 

1. 34, by the laws of nature, universally and neccssiirily. Sec 
note on p. 10, 1, 2(). 'I’he metaphor rej)eals what he has said 
before, that social life is impossible if iiien insist on retaining the 
absolute liberty which they enjoy in the .state of nature. The 
meaning of the whole passage is expressed clearly and at length 
on p. 190, and pp. 207, 208. 

P. 68, 1. 17. anomalously, at the sacrifice of foi nial consistency 
(or symmetry. 

1. 20. overcare of, undue attention to. 

1. 22. are all extremes, cf. p. 64, 1. 8. “These admit no tempera- 
ment,” etc. The idea, which was suggested by Aristotle, is also 
expressed by Montescpiieu. “The Hj)irit of the legislator should 
be the spirit of moderation. Political good is, like moral good, 
always found between two extremes.” Enj/rit (his Lois, bk. xxix. 
ch. 1. 

1. 23. metaphysically, in the abstract. 

1. 24. morally and politically false, because they altogethei- 
overlook the fact that a man’s position in the state must depend 
upon his character and capacities, in a sort of middle. They 
cannot have everything, nor, on the other hand, are they to give 
up everything. The problem is to secure the maximum of good 
at the least cost. (’f. “No lines can be laid down for civil or 
political wisdom. They are a matter incapable of exact definition. 
But, though no man can diaw a stroke between the confines of 
day and night, yet light and daikness are upon the whole toler- 
ably distinguishable. ” — Present Discontents. 

1. 29. between evil and evil, Elsewhere Burke says, “It is no 
inconsiderable part of wisdom to know how much of an evil 
ought to be tolerated, lest by attempting a dej^ree of purity im- 
practicable in degenerate times and manners, instead of cutting 
off the subsisting ill practices, new corruptions might be pro- 
duced for the concealment and security of the old.” This is a 
consideration which should always be present to the minds of 
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those refonners who arc urging government to interfere witli 
social and religious practices in India. 

1. 32. denominations, numhers. l\)litical reason considers men 
not in the abstract (ni^tapliysically), i.c. as mere men, nor mathe- 
matically, i.t. as so many equal units, Imt morally, i.e. as in- 
dividuals distinguished from one another by important differences 
of temper, character, and capacity. ELscwlierc Burke says “This 
is the true touchstone of all theories which regard man and the 
affairs of men— does it suit his nature in general? — does it suit his 
nature as modifie<l by his haluts? ” and again, “ Tlie excellence of 
mathematics and metaphysics is to l\av(‘ but one thing before 
you ; but lie foi'ins tiu* best judgment in all moral disquisitions 
who has the greatest number and variety of considerations in one 
view before him, ami can take them in with the best possible 
consideration of tlu^ middle results of all." 

]\ 69 , 1. 1 . has no right, etc., Mr. Morley puts Burke's meaning 
clearly — “Politics is an empirical art, with morality for its 
standard.’ 

1. 2. Men have no right, etc. Burke vehemently opposed those 
who urged war with America on the ground of England’s rUjht to 
tax her own subjects. He said, “ I am not going into the dis- 
tinctions of rights, not attem])ting to mark their boundaries. 1 
do not enter into these metaphysical di.stinctions. I hate the 
very sound of them. Show the thing you contend for to be 
reason ; sliow it to hv common .sense ; sliow it to be the means of 
attaining .some u.sefiil end ; and then I am content to allow it 
wdiat dignity you plea.se." 

1. 4. pleasant, humorous. He refers to the Roman poet 
^oracc, Arx Port, 465. Tiie Sicilian Empedocles is said to have 
jumped into the crater of /Etna, hoping that, all traces of his 
body being lost, people might suj>posc he had been takcm up as a 
god. One of his slipj)ers, however, was blown up from the 
crater, so that his real fate was known. 

1. 9. poetic licence, a liberty taken by a poet. Burke chooses 
the expression purposely, because it is the phrase regularly used 
tt> denote those deviations from common usagr^ which are allowed 
in the language of poetry. 

1. 10. franchises of Parnassus, privileges of poets. Parnassus 
was a hill in Oreece, sacred to Apollo and the Muses, the patrons 
of music and poetry, a divine, a theologian, like Dr. Price, 
whose folly equals that of Empedocles. 

Pj). 69-74. A healthij socieUf no more requires constant talk 
ahoutrehellion thana healthy body requires consta^it doses of medi- 
cine, Nor does the cause of freedom owe anything to those who 
talk most loudly of resistance. For either they never intend to 
submit to the labour of strugglhig against oppression^ or they are 
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w foolish as V? every effort of resistavce which does not 

go to the ^^ctical, ^v^fellion. Those of them ivho do remain true 
to Me^'cally principles are generally men with a hobby ^ to 
tMtr'peopl/ are ready to sacrifice everfhody and everything, 
/iVider t}re the men who now rule France. liy p)^^P^tuaLly con- 
to i]plating revolution and rebellion^ they become callouSy and 
teach others to become callous^ to the suffering which they 
involve. At last they become enamoured, of revolution for its 
own sake. Price, as Peters had done in lik* c((se before him, 
profanes the ivords of Scripture t(t express his joy at the brufal 
and savage treatment which the French king has received from 
a pollution of his subjects. 

1. 15. anniversary sermons, see p. 5, 1. 28. 

1. 17. will cheat, etc. , men will be beguiled by false assertions into 
a false eouceptioii of the real aim and metliods of tlie authors of 
the Revolution of 108vS. Cf. j). IS, 1. Kb “ the spurious Revolu- 
tion principles of the Old Jewry." 

1. 21. making the extreme medicine, for the metaphor, ef. p. 
33, 1. 23, and p. 42, 1. 18. 

1. 22. the habit, cf. p. 27, 1. 6. valetudinary, sickly : in weak 
health. Mercury sublimate and cantharides are the names of tw’o 
stimulants. An independent spirit is to a stfite what health is 
to the body. Resistance is the remedy for political disorder, as 
medicine is for bodily diseases. But as Know that a man is 
abnormally weak wlio requires constant tonics to keep up his 
strength, so it is a sign that national character has degenerated, 
if the people can only be prevented from sinking into servility by 
constant incitement to rebellion. A healthy man is well without 
medicine : a healthy state is free without rebellion. 

1. 26. of remedy, the word cf show s in what the distemper or 
disease consists. A constant need of medicine is in itself a dis- 
ease. 

1. 27. vulgar and prostituted, unworthy and perverted, the 
spring, the vigour. Lit. it is the kamdn of a machine. Where 
there is most talk about resistance there is generally least cour- 
age to resist. He illustrates this in the next sentence by reference 
to the case of Rome. 

1. 32. Where boys, etc. Juvenal, Sat. vii. 151. The class is said 
to storm at tyrants, in the sense that the boys recited.declamations 
in praise of tyrannicide. Juvenal’s Satires relate to Rome in the 
first, and the earlier years of the second, century of the Christian 
era. 

P. 70 , 1. 1. dissoluteness, licentiousness, extravagant, not kept 
within bounds. See note on p. 41, 1. 6. 
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1. 2. hlg^h'bred, extreme. 

1. 3. thorough-paced, thorough -going : complete. 

1. 5. practical, reasonable : such as could be effected under the 
circumstances. It is tWe ojjposite of visionary, those of us, the 
members of the fjarty of which Lord Rockingham was the leader. 

1. 7. tories, supporters of the extreme claims of the monarch. 
In his pamphlet On the. Present Discontents, Burke argues that a 
deliberate attempt was made by tlie (\)urt to govern absolutely 
through the influence which it could bring to bear on members of 
Parliament. The measures suggested by the democratic party to 
restore the freedom of Parliament and the country were universal 
suffrage, equal electoral districts, short Parliaments, and the ex- 
clusion from Parliament of placemen and pensioners on the Crown. 
Burke says that the proposers of these measures, luiving failed to 
carry them, thought, or pretended to think, that opposition to 
Court influence was liopeless ; so they went over to the side of 
the Court in order to enjoy the good things wliicli the Court had 
at its disposal. The ‘practical and moderate resistance* advo- 
cated by Burke consisted in an endeavour to make the Ministry 
really responsible to the House of (Vnnmons, to make the House 
of Commons really rt.‘sponsible to the electors, and to improve 
the moral tone of the electors. See notes on p. 55, 1. 27, and p. 
()l, 1. 35. Hypocrisy, Hypocrite is the Creek word for an actor. 
So it signifies generally a man who plays a part, or assumes a 
character not his own. It is just as easy to profess noble senti- 
\ ments as base ones, aiAl the hypocrite never intends to act up to 
his professions. 

1. 10. fraud, the ‘ thorough paced courtiers * whom he has just 
been considering were deliberately false to their principles. 

1. 11. ranting, rhetorical: declamatory: high-flown. 

1. 12. professors, men who talk rather than act : men wln> 
make professions merely, without acting up to them. 

1, 13. qualified, limited : not going to the length of rebellion, 
civil, lit. befitting a citizen, i.e. not involving a disturbance of 
social order, legal, not involving any \'iolation of the existing 
law. What w'as wanted was not revolution, but reform. 

1. 15. It is with them, etc., they will be contented with nothing 
short of war. 

1. 18. principle, consistent adherence to a rule of conduct 
believed to be right. 

1. 19. interest, profit. As they gain nothing by their own 
principles, they are ready to exchange them for any w^hich will 
profit them in any way, 

1. 21. more steady and persevering, less ready to abandon their 
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principles, aii<l more constant in tlieir eiuleavours to give effect 
to them. 

1 . 22 . out of parliament, not members of l^arliamcnt, and, there- 
fore, not exposed to the temptation of 4 ^he bribes by which the 
Court bought the support of niember.sof the House of (Vunmons. 

1. 25. bad citizens, because they will sacrifice the interests of 
their country to the furtherance of their own crotchets, unsure 
connexions, their loyalty to their partj'^ is not to be (h'pended on. 
They will join and support whatever party can Ix^st further their 
schemes at the moment, fn Rurke’s eyes this is a grave offence. 
At the end of his pamphlet On th* DisronfftifM Rurke 

offers a vigorous defciuu' of party government, and of fidelity to 
party. He argues that men can only act effectually by acting in 
concert : that they cannot act in concert unless they can act 
with confidence : and that they cannot act with confidence un- 
less they arc bound together by common opinions, common 
interests, and common affections. See note on ]). 51, 1, 8 . 

1. 28. estimation, value, at best, The most that can be saitl 
for them is that they do not care about the existing state of 
things, even if they do not M’ish to disturb it. 

1. 35. stretched prerogative, they a<l\ocate an extreme exten- 
sion of the prerogative. Se(‘ note on p. 2(), 1. .55. 

V. 71 , 1. (). n^^Ritant, still lighting: not yet victorious. It is 
the Latin word m^Trfar(\ to serve as a soldier. In a similar senst' 
the En(/IiMh Praijir Jlook applies the pord to the Christian 
church on earth, to signify the struggh* which it carrie.s on 
against sin and error. 

1. 7. it is triumphant, obsei ve that Rurke represents the French 
Revolution as being the work of a few s(df-seeking agitators. 
He takes no account of the great national bu ces which were at 
the back of the revolutionaQ' leaders. 

1 . 8 . when its power, etc., when it can do what it likes. 

1. 9. description, ef. p. 3S, 1. 25. R»ad men are to be found in 
every class : nor is any cla.ss composed exclusively of bad men. 
cf. p: 54, 1. 22. 

1. 12. keeping terms with, maintaining friendly relations with. 
1. 13. under the name of religion, etc., cf. p. 12, 1. 9. 

1. 15. temper, the word properly signifies the process of hard- 
ening metal. Thus the blade of a swprd is said to be w’ell 
tempered. 

1. 16. desperate, extreme : lit. such as are resorted to when 
men have abandoned the hope of succeeding by ordinary means. 

1. 18. a gratuitous taint, the mind is corrupted without 
anything being gained by it. 
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1 . 22 . his nature, tlie fact that he is constituted in such a way 
that he must be depiaved l>y their teaching. The meaning of 
the passage is this : -'bhe feelings which nature has implanted in 
man are a safeguard against wrong-doing. For example, our 
natural sympathy with Uie sufferings of others prevents us from 
doing anything which will cause them pain. But revolution 
necessarily involves sufTeriiig. Whoever theicfore familiarizes 
men with the idea of revolution familiarizes them with, and con- 
se(iuently renders tlK.'Uj indiflercnt to, the idea of human suffer- 
ing. Later on in the book Burke dwells ujk)ii the cruelty with 
which the French clergy wen* treated. 

I. 24. the heart, the .seat of the feeling.s. Right conduct may 
come either from an instinctive aver.sion from m hat is wrong, or 
from a reasf)ned ])erecption of what is right. These men, as 
explained in tin preceding note, blunt men's instinctive dislike 
of evil, and yet do nothing to clear or strengthen their intel- 
lectual perception of right. Fdsewhere Burke says that “the wise 
legislators of all countries have aimed at imj)roving instincts into 
morals, and at gnifting the virtues on the stock of the natural 
affections.” 

1 . 2(k well-placed, a well-jdaced sympathy is sympathy for 
what really deserves sympathy. The pupils of Dr. Price are 
taught to sympathize with wTiat is bad. 

1. 27. the Old Jewry, see note p. 11, 1. 8 . 

1. 31. flat, dull ; uninteresting. The word would be properly 
applied, say, to soda W'ater which has stood so long as to lose its 
sparkle, vapid, tasteles*s : insipid. 

1. 3.5. still, always, unanimating, unexciting. Burke insinuates 
that they are weary of the monotony of peace and quiet. 

P. 72 , 1. 1 . juvenile, such as would naturally be felt only by 
the young. A man’s sensibility generally becomes dulled as he 
grows older. Cf. p. 277, 1 5, “Old as I am,” etc. warmth, 
enthusiasm. Cf. p. 17, 1. 29. 

1. 3. pei^oration, the close of a speech. 

1. 4. Pisgah, Price contemplating from his pulpit (p. 12, 1. 24) 
the effects of the French Revolution is compared to the Jewish 
leader Moses, who, before his death, surveyed from the height of 
Mount Pisgah the land of Palestine, into which the Jews after 
long wandering in the Arabian desert were about to enter, a 
promised land, because, when the .Tews were held captive in Egypt, 
God promiHed that they should be delivered, and should settle in 
Palestine. For the metaphor cf. Macaulay’s Esmy on Bacon^ 
“Cowley has, in one of his finest poems, compared Ikicon to 
Moses standing on Mount Pisgah. It is to Bacon, we think, as 
he appears in the first book of the Novum Orrianum^ that the 
oomparison applies with peculiar felicity. There we see the 

z 
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great Lawgiver looking rouinl from liis lonely elevation on an 
infinite expanse ; heliind him a wilderness of dreary sands and 
bitter waters in which successive generti4iions have sojourned, 
always moving, yet never advancing, reaping no harvest, and 
huihling no abiding city ; before him y goodly land, a land of 
promise, a land flowing with milk and honey. While the 
multitude below saw only tire flat sterile desert in which tiiey 
had so long wandered, boumhul on every side by a near- hori/xrn, 
or divei-sified only by some deceitful mii’age, he was ga/ing from 
a far higher stand on a far lovelier counti-y, following with his 
eye the long course' of fertilizing rivei-s, tlii-ough ample jrastures, 
and under the bridges of great cajritals, measuring the distance 
of marts and havens, and por tioning out all th(\se wealthy regions 
from Dan to Beei sheba (lit. = fi'om one end of I’alcstine to the 
other).” 

1. 8. Lord, now lettest, etc., An aged Jew named Simeon, having 
' lived long ('uoiigli to see Chr ist, expr essed his wilUngiu'ss to die, 
in a passage beginning “ Loi-d, now lettest.” (dc. 

1. f). thy salvation, viz., (dirust who was sent Iry (iod to save 
the world. Price eonrjrares the French Kt'vohirion to the arlvent 
of Christ into the wor ld. 

1. 16. led in triumph, Burke's acconirt of this leuding in 
triumph is given on [> 78. The wor-d (riuinph signifies ])r‘Opeily 
I tire yn’oeession of a virdorioua Roman gener al, followed by Iris 
captives and the spoils of his cam])aign, thr ough the str’ects of 
i Rome to the temple of Jupiter. J'lie people in Paris were angry 
at the king’s delay in approving the pi’occedings of the Assembiy : 
a war-like ministry had been nominated : foreign troops were 
being collected : it was found that the anti-i'evolutionists wv-ve 
meditating the removal of the king to Metz : a,nd lastly the 
national cockade had been insulterl at a barrquet of the kiirg’s 
guards. Under the circumstances it was not unnatural that the 
people should be anxious to*secui'e the person of the king ; and, 
with an excited rrrob, some violence at any rate was inevitable. 
The affair- is thus descidbed in ( hmlirrer-’s Ilisfory : “ Early on the 
mor ning of October- 5th, many thousands of hungry women began 
a march fi’oiri Paris to Versailles, stopping and forcing all of their 
own sex whom they met on the way to accompany them. Bands 
of men soon followed, and the national guards, in place of oppos- 
ing the movement, compelled Lafayette to march at their head 
after the mob. There was heavy rain all day, and the women 
on their arrival at Versailles were weary, fasting, and wet. They 
surrounded the palace, and broke into the hall of the Assembly, 
shouting ill reply to the speeches of the deputies, ‘ Bread, bread, 
and not so many words ! ’ All through the day new bands con- 
tinued to arrive, composed of both men and women. The royal 
body-guard, between whom and the mob shots were exchanged, 
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was withrlra\Mi witliin the palace gates. A little before midnight 
Lafayette at last arrived at the head of an orderly force of 20,000 
men. lie set watches at the ))alace gates, and afterwards entered 
to take a slioT’t rest. But at daybreak some of the mob broke in- 
to the palace courts, kiMcd two soldiers of the body-guaid who 
fired on them, wounded othei-s, and burst into the ante-room of 
the Queen's bedeliund)er. Maide Antoinette, roused by her 
women, fled foi- lier life, to tlio King’s ajiartment. I'he alarm was 
given, and national guards arrived on the spot in time to avert 
moic bloodshed, and to drive back the intruders. Louis, who 
had not Ix'en able to dei ide on flight Mhile he still had oppor- 
tunity, yielded to the wish of tlie j)o])ulacc, A dense crow'd was 
assembled in front of the palace, shouting, ‘ 1'he King to Paris ! ’ 
Louis stepped out on a balcony in sign of assent. The popular 
instinct rightly fix(‘d on the (,>uecn as nnu h more hostile to the 
revolution than the King. As she stepped out after her husband, 
with her girl and boy by her si<le, voices from below shouted, 
‘ No children. ’ Ihishing her children back, she bravely advanced 
without hesitation alone, while Lafayette, afraid for her safety, 
sought to make her peace with the peojde by stooping and kiss- 
ing lier hand. All steps were now turned towards Paris. First 
went a disorderly mol), rejoicing in their capture of the royal 
family, and shouting that bread would be plentiful, for they 
were bringing with them the baker, the baker's wife, and the 
baker’s boy. The heads of the slain body-guards, ghastly trophies 
of their triumph. Mere carried on ))ikes. 'I'he royal carriages, 
surrounded by national guards, folloM'ed in the M'ake of the 
mol). On their arrival in Paris, the King and Queen were 
conducted to tlie Tuileries.” — pp. 61, 2. 

1. 19. ligrht, enlightenment. Cf. ‘ illumination,’ p. 73, 1. 15. 
It is an ironical refei cncc to the xvords of Dr. Price (pioted in the 
preceding paragraph. 

1. 26. high treason. He was tried at the time of the Restora- 
tion, and was executed w ith otlier regicides. This explains the 
words, ‘ he neither departed so soon as he w ished, nor in peace,’ 
p. 73, 1. 9. It was deposed, evidence was given. 

1. 27. the Apostle, etc., cf. p. 31, 1. 23. 

P. 73 , 1. 4. very triumphantly, because his triumph over the 
king was celebrated in the chapel of the king’s ow n jialace of 
Whitehall in London. Cf. 11, 1. 34. 

1. 7. Simeon, see note on p. 73. 1. 8. 

1. 12. Pontiff, chief priest. Cf. p. 14, 1. 15. 

1. 13. poor good, etc., terms expressive of contemptuous pity. 
Cf. p. 5, 1. 10. 

1. 16. superstition and error, p. 72, 1. 11. 
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1 . 18. repeat, used intransitively. 

1. 19. title, cf. p. 16, 1. 34. 

1. 21. sally, outburst, l^rieo has copied the very words used 
by the enthusiastic Peters in 1648. 

1. 24. heroic, the term is applitul to any one who undertakes a 
task requiring exceptional courage and power. The words 
fabricators, cashierers, and electors, refer to tlic tlirec principles 
mentioned on p. 17, 1. 6. 

1. 28. the donative, .see note on p. 60, 1. 18. After listening to 
the sermon, they all felt that Dr. Price had made them a present 
of valuable knowledge. Not wishing to be niggardly, they hurried 
' to share with the French the precious gift which tln^y liad obtained 
without paying anything for it (gratuitously). 

1. 30. they adjourned, eb;., cf. xx 5, 1. 31 seqq. 

\ 1. 32. in whom the fumes, etc., who was still under the influence 

’^of the enthusiasm which had prompbul his sermon. The tripod 
was the str)ol from which the priestess spoke. See notes on p. 
11, 11. 28 and 29. 

1. 35. transmitted, etc. , see note on jj. 9, 1. 20. 

P. 74 , 1. 2. nunc dimittis, the beginning of the Latin version of 
the words used by vSimeon. prophetic, in the woi’ds following on 
those quoted on p. 72, 1. 8, Simeon pro}>hesied that (3irist would 
bring the knowledge of the truth to the whole woi ld, and that 
he would be an honour to the Jewi.sh race. 

i 

1. 4. unnatural, the meaning of this word is explained in the 
note on p. 71, 1. 22. 

1. 8 . unmanly, it is unworthy of a man to insult those who are 
unable to defend themselves. Cf. below, 11. 18-20. For the 
meaning of g'enerosity see note on j). 39, 1. 34. irreligious, men 
should thank Cod for thei» success, and not celebrate it as if 
it were due to themselves. 

1. 9. the moral taste, the instinctive sense of decency. The 
word taste, which is applied proj>erly to the palate, is extended 
so as to signify the power of discriminating what is best in art, 
literature, and conduct. 

1. 13. name of an Indian village. Rurke in his 

account of America, pt. 2, eh. iv., gives a description of the brutal 
methods of warfare jjractised by the American Indians. They 
preserved as trojdiies the scalps of the foes whom they killed. 

pp. 74 - 84 . France generally did not approve the insult 
offered to the King. The Assembly would^ if it had been strong 
enough., have punished the authors of it. But the Assembly., 
honourable though some of its members may be^ is not free to 
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thinks or .spea/', or act, as it pleases. It is in a state of disgrace- 
ful subjection to the degraded^ ignorant.^ riolent mob of Paris.^ 
by whom, it was even compelled to iumdt the King by congratulat- 
ing him. on the good ^'csidts likely to ensue from the violence 
which had been offered to him. IlUtory will record, to the 
eternal shame of those who originated, it and took part in it, the 
outrage to the King, his wife, and children. The llevolution 
Society 7'cjoice in this because it seemed likely to end 

in the murder of bishoj>s and a King, both of whom they detest. 
In liurkds eyes, on the other hand, it was accompanied by every 
circumstance, which could shock the feedings of a right-7ninded 
man. Its one redeemi ng feaVu re was the noble demeanour of the 
august s'uffh'crs. 

1. 29. apology of, excuKC for. The As.senil)ly, thoiigli dis- 
approving of it, was obliged to endure it. If we, who are quite 
free, approve of it, we voluntarily and deliberately approve of 
w'hat is wrong. 

1. 32. compelled, forced. (T p. 76, 1. 3, ‘the farce of delibera- 
tion.’ The Assembly makes a show of debating and voting. But 
the vote in every ease is a foregone conclusion. It dare not re- 
fuse to r(‘gister the decrees of the mob. 

1. 35. whose constitution, etc. For the purpose of electing 
deputies to the I'hird Estate, Paris had been divided into sixty 
disti lets. This arrangement, originally made for a temporary 
purpose, was now nuu’^e ])ermanent : and the government of the 
city was in the liands of the representatives of these districts. 
Originally there were 120 representatives, ])ut tJie num})er was 
afterwards increased to 240, and finally to 300. These 300 re- 
presentatives deliberated and decided on all questions where 
permanent regulation and more serious expenditure was cou- 
cerned. The executive power was in the hands of the mayor and 
town-council, wdiich was chosen by and from the 300 representa- 
tives. In addition to this each district had its own assembly 
with a president. See Von Syhel, bk. ii. chap. iv. 

P. 75, 1. 2. an army, the National Guard, wdiich was formed 
after the dismissal of the popular minister, Necker, on the 11th 
July. 

1. 6. some hundreds of the members. Some of tlie conserva- 
tive members of the Assembly had fled from Paris on the plea 
that their lives were in danger. Burke praises those who were 
not so ready to despair. Sec Oardiner, pp. 63, 64. 

1. 11. at third hand, measures are first decided in the political 
clubs of the city. They are then accepted by the Assembly, and 
finally ratified by the King. 

1. 13. ooiree<-houBeB, in which the political clubs met. The 
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coffee-house in France takes the place of the tavern in England. 
For the number and influence of these clubs, see Carlyle ^ vol. ii. 
bk. 1, ch. 5. 

1. 15. the lamp-post, sec note on p. 57, 1. 10. 

1. 17. crude, hasty. See note on p, 59, 1. 2. desperate, see 
note on p. 71 , 1 . lb. 

1. 18. a monstrous medley, etc. Cf. ('arh/le, vol. ii, bk. 1 , 
ch. 3. 

1. 20. Catiline and Cethegus, these two Romans v ere engaged 
in a famous conspiiucy in the michlle of tlic 1 st century n. c. 

1. 22. monsters, unnatural shapes. Tlie Latin woj-d monstrum 
means properly a ^rariiinfj : and, as all extraordinary phenonuina 
were regarded as supernatural warnings, it came to signify a 
prodigj’’, a portent, anything out of the ordinary course of 
nature. 

1. 23. in academies, etc., Public meetings served for schools 
to prepare men for membership of i)oiitical clubs. “In tije 
garden, surrounded by book and coffee-shops, wln(di was 
attached to the Palais Royal, a palace belonging to Mie Duke f)f 
Orleans, agitators, mounted on chaiis and tal)los, discoursed to 
excited throngs on tlic sovereignty of the people.” (/ardbirr, p. 
42, cf. CarlyUy vol. 1 . bk. v. ch. 1 . 

1. 24. The word seminary, which means lit. a seed-garden, is 
used metai)horically for a place of education. 

1. 29. superstition and ignorance, Similarly on p. 80, 1. 5, 
he talks of “the mean superstitions of the heart.” 1 liave 
explained in the note on p. 71 , 1 . 22 , what is meant ]>y referring 
humanity to the lieart. Humanity is called the fruit r>f super- 
stition and ignorance, because it excites a <legree of respect which 
an enlightened man can see that it does not dt'serve. The 
enlightened man will considw, not the feelings of individuals, but 
the interests of the state. The word means unreason- 

ing reverence. 

1. 35. the title, cf. p. 10, 1. 34. It is the offences which give 
\them a rUfhf to the honour. Mr, Payne says that an emictinent 
Was passed relieving the relatives of a condemned criminal of the 
feudal taint of felony, and that the brothers of one Agasse, who 
was condemned for forgery, obtained promotion in their battalion 
of tile National (Riard, and were publicly feasted and complimented. 

P. 76 , 1. 1. the same end, the fate of a criminal. 

1. 8 . explode. Sec note on p. 28, 1. 24. The word is appro- 
priate here, because the proceedings of tlui Assembly are compared 
to a play. 

1 . 10 . servile petulance, the impudence of a servant. 
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1. 12. the gallery, etc., the spectators usurp the functions of 
the members. Arthur Young, descriljing a sitting of the 
Assembly in June, 1789, says- -“The siH*t;tators in the galleries 
are allowed-to interfere in the debates l>y clapping their hands, 
and other noisy expi-(Asions of ap])robation ; this is grossly 
indecent ; it is also dangerous ; for, if they are ]:)ermitted to 
express a])i)robation, the^^ ar(‘, by ]»arity of reasoning, allowed 
expjessions of dissent, and they may hiss as well as claj) ; which 
it is said they have sometimes done ; this Mould be to overrule 
the debate and influeiu'e the <leliberations. ” 

1. If), nec color, etc., from the PharsiiHa ^ an e})ic p(jem by the 
Roman Lucan. Rurke has alteied the t<'nse fr<»m the future to 
the j)ast. In the oiiginal the line is part of a pro])hecy, put into 
the mouth of Cato, as to the effect of Pompey’s death upon the 
liberties of Rome. 

1. 18. the evil principle, Satan. Cf. p. 83, 1. 10. 

1. 21. from the heart, sincei ely. Cf. p. 21, 1. 33. 

1. 23. burlesque, a ridiculous travesty, or caricature. For 
lliirke’s ideal of a representative body see j). 44, 1. 9 .sc^r/. 
institute, institution. 

1. 27. have all the shame, because, being nominally the 
gf)vei ninent, they ai e held responsible for M'hat is <lone. 

1. 34, a beautiful day, the ex])iession Mas used by Bailly. 
l*ain(' dei-.lares that he called it so because of its comparatively 
peacicful ending, ami because the King had come to Paris, instead 
of l)eing taken to Metz, M'hich the Court party had hoped to 
make the seat of a ucm^ des]>otism. 

P. 77, 1. 1, the vessel, etc., a saying of Mirabeau. 

1. 3. stiff, strong. The treatment of the King M ould hasten the 
progress of reform. 

1. 4. our Preacher, l)r. Price, whose conduct and language we 
are criticizing. 

1. 6. in their houses. It was on the 1 4th d uly , after the storming 
□f the Rastile, that Fouloii and Berthier were put to death. 
But they were lumg in the streets, not killed in their houses. 
Foulon was an officer of government. The people Mere angry 
with him, because he muis reported to have said that the people, 
if they were hungry, might eat grass. Berthier was Foulon s 
son-in-laM\ 

1. 7. the blood spilled, etc., i.e. the men deserved their fate. 
This was said by Barnave, a young barrister,and a member of the 
extreme revolutionary party. 

1. 9. disorders, On August 4th the Assembly had passed decrees 
dedal ing the feudal order destroyed ; depriving seigneurs of the 
exclusive right of hunting ami of keeping ralmits and pigeons : 
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abolishing servile dues, and all special privileges 

belongin*^^^^®^ " 'US, provinces, and corporations ; laying open to 
all cit’’ ..iUt regard to Vhrtli, civil, military, and ccclesi- 

ast^5. thft.i\5rinent ; and finally abolishing tithes 
'l jy , and making promise of ecclesiastical reform in the 

/ are. But these decrees were not practical laws. They were 
little more than an enunciation of general principles, in accord- 
ance with which reform was afterwards to be cfi'ectiul. Thus the 
mass of feudal dues had still to be rendered until compensation 
had been given to the proprietoi s : the old taxes were to be paid 
until a new system of taxation )>ased on principles of equality had 
been introduced. Tlie risings in the ])i ovinceH, therefore, v\ hicli 
had followed the storming of tlie Bastille in T*aris, were not 
allayed by the passing of these tlecrees In fact the passing of 
them only made tin; juiople .still more unwilling to submit to 
burdens, which the Assembly itself liad declared to be unjust. 
Thus violence, disorder, and resistance reigned in all directions. 
Tlie Assembly took the goveiainumt of tin; ])rovinces into its own 
hands. Tlic incvita]>le conse(|ucncc was the openly declared 
insignificance of the ministers, whom no one could any longer 
regard as holding the reins of power. Gardim r^ p. .50 ; and I'on 
Syhely bk. ii. ch. 3. 

1. 17. a felicitation, alluding to the address prtisented to the 
King and Queen on .January ,3rd by a deputation of (>() members 
of the Assembly. “They (the Assembly) look forward to the 
happy day, when appearing in a body before a ])rin(;e, the friend 
of the people, they shall ))resent to hiin a collection of laws 
calculated for his happiness, and the happiness of all the French ; 
when their respectful affection shall entreat a beloved King to 
forget the disordeis of a tempestuous epo(;h,” etc. — Pay nr. 

1. 21. practical demonstrations, as opposed to mere pi ofessions 
of loyalty. They put ofL doiuy anything to show their loyalty 
until they had got the good which they expected. 

1. 24. This address, etc. , ironical. 

1. 25. among the revolutions, etc. The political levolution 
was not the only one that was going on in PYancc. (T. p. 89, 
1. 27. Burke dwells at length on ‘ the change in the system of 
manners in France ’ in the first of his Letters on a, Regicide 
Peace. 

1. 28. the water, the English Channel. 

/ 1. 29. fWppery, old clothes : lit. clothes sold by a fripier^ i.e. 

^ one who mends up old garments and then offers them for sale. 

1. 30. in the old cut, we still stick to the old rules of be- 
haviour. The word rut is properly used of a fashion in clothes. 
Burke employs it here because he has just compared manners to 
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clothes, ( ’f. “ llehaviour secmclh to me as a garment of the 
mind.” — Bacon. 

1. 30. have not so far conformed, etc., we do not think it 
polite to convey an jnsult under the guise of a compliment. 
What they liad said to the King wa.s, in eflect, this: “You 
have ])een ill-treated, but it is for your good and ours. We 
mean to obey you, but not until we have depri\ed you of the 
power of ordering us to do what we dislike." 

/ P. 78 , 1. 3. our ordinary of Newgate, the priest who attends 
[upon the criminals in the great gaol in i..ondon. 

1. 5. is liberalized, etc., the Declaration of the Rights of Men 
by the Assend)ly had abolished all distinctions between man and 
man. 

1 . (i. his rank and arms, his position, viz. of e(|uality wdth 
Ills fellow-men. 'I'he word arms is eijuivalent to scutcheon. The 
ait of heraldiy de.scrib(‘s armorial bearings in proper terms, 
treats of their history, <»f the ruh^s ob.served in their employ- 
ment and transmission, of the manner in wdiich by their means 
families ami certain dignities arc repre.sented, and of their con- 
nexion with genealogies and titular rank. In the reign of 
Richai’d 111. it was thought necessary to place the whole 
heraldry of the kingdom under control, which was done by 
forming a i 'olleeje of Ih rahls under the ■|)residency of the Earl 
Marshal It was the <luty of the Colh'ge to take note of all 
existing arms, to allow none w’ithout authority, and to collect 
and combine the rules of blazonry into a system. The jurisdic- 
tion of the (k)ui t has been abolished, conseijuently the College 
no longer pretends to regulate by comindsory authority the 
heraldry of the kingdom. It still however grants arms, crests, 
and mottoes to anyone w ho applies for them. In the present 
day many w ho wdsh to possess armorial bearings, but have not 
inlmrited tliem, ai’e content to invent them for themselves. 
Eucyclofuvdia Britan nica., s.v. If oral dr y. The rise in rank given 
to the hangman by the declaration that all men are equal, may 
be compared to an addition to a man’s armorial bearings. See 
note on p. 38, 1. 2. 

1. 8 . generous, ef. p. 74, 1. 19. He would not be so mean as 
to insult the fallen. 

1 . 10. leze nation, treason against the nation. ’Fhe plirase was 
substitute'd TYTT^® Assembly for the old llisc majes^U. Under the 
new regime, ti’eason was to be considered an offence not against 
the king, but against the nation. Lose majesty is the Latin la>m 
lit. injured dignity, i.e. an offence against the sovereignty 
of the people, or of those whom the people invest wdth power. 
In the Imperial period the phrase was used to express offences 
against the Emperor. 
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1. 11. executive powers, There is a play on the word. The 
function of the hangman is to execute criminals. The King, 
whom the Assembly had insulted, was tlie head of the cxecutire. 

1. 1.*^. oblivion, referring to the words ‘ to forget etc. , ]>. 77, 
1. 18. Forgotten injuries give no pain. Forgetfulness therefore 
is compared to ‘ an .'inodyne draught,’/.*^, a medicine tg allay 
pain. AnoLbjnt is a Creek woi-d meaning thus 

drugged, i.c. when insult is one of the ingredients in tin; mix- 
ture. The natural etlect of condolence and coni[)lim(mt is sooth- 
ing. Rut, wJieii tJiey are coucIumI in insulting language, instead 
of acting as an opiate, /.e. instead <)f deadening tin* st'use of 
pain, they keep it alive in the mind. 

f 1. 15. ulcer, a ])ainful memory is compared to a sore which cats 
into (corrodes) the flesh. 

1. lt>. amnesty, the (ireek for ‘oblivion.' 

1. 17. ‘the balm of hurt minds,’ /.r. sleep, Marhifk, ii. 2. 80. 
As explained above, an insidt, disguised as a compliment, acts 
upon the mind as the very reverse of a so])oriflc. 

1. 21. delicately, ironical, (T. p. 77, 1. 82: and “ lilx ral retine- 
rnent,” below, 1. ‘iO. As the king cannot punish those who have 
insulted him, he will try to forget the insults, since the menjory 
of unavenged insults is painful. 

1. 27. History, etc. See note on p. 72, 1. 16. 

1. 80. the pledged security, (Jeneral Lafayette, who was in 
I command of tlie troops, had undertaken t() maintain oi-der about 
tlie palace. 

P. 79 , 1. 8. to say no more of him, considering liim mn'(.ly as 
a kiiKj^ we must say that it was w)*ong to treat him so. Wlien 
we consider what a goo<l king he was, we must feel for him still 
more. 

1. 11. the sanctuary, the scemity. The word obtained this 
meaning because it was thought wrong to harm those who took 
refuge in a church. Cf. , 

“ Rut, to prevent the tyrant’s violence, 

I ’ll hence forthwith unto the sanctuary. 

— Shake.speare, 8 Henry VI. iv. 4. 81 ; 

and “(lod in Heaven forbid 

We should infringe the holy privilege 
Of blessed sanctuary !” — Richard III. iii. 1. 140. 

1. 18. parade, ostentation ; outward show. 

1. 25. abominations, the word means literally something which 
we wish to be averted, because we consider it of evil omen. So, 
generally, it is e(jui valent to hoj'rora. 
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1. 2G. abused, lit. put to a wrong use. The female form should 
be associated only with deeds of gentleness and kindness. In 
this case evil spirits seemed to have entered into the bodies 
of women. The furies, properly, were goddesses whose function 
it was to punish crime 4>y continual pei secution of the criminal. 
Thus tlie woi d comes naturally to connote cruelty and violence. 
They are always represented in tlie form of hideous hags, with 
snakes instead of hair upon their heads. (T. Sliakespeare, liich. 
III. i. 4. r>7 ; Antony and (!leo. ii. 5. 40. 

1. 27. the bitterness of death, a scriptural expression. 

1. 81. one of the old palaces, the Tuileries. a bastile for Irings, 
eontrastedwilli the llastillc for subjects, which had been destroyed 
by tlie Parisian niol). Burke implies that it is unfair to retain 
])risons for kings, whilst abolishing them for subjects. The word 
hafitUh. was used originally to signify any kind of fortress. It 
is from the Frencli Jfasfir, modern hdtir, to build. 

1. 33. consecrated at altars, celebrated in a church. The refer- 
ence, of course;, is to Price’s sermon. 

1. 35. divine humanity, Chri.st, who is (Jod incarnate. 

1. 30. Theban and Thracian Orgies, Tin; (ireek M ord oryion 
meant literally a religious rite ; but, frojn its special connection 
with the worship of Bacchus, the god of wine, it has come to 
signify a di'unkcn revel. 'I'lie city of Thebes and the province of 
Thrace were noted for their special worship of Bacchus. 

P. So, 1. 1. kindle prophetic enthusiasm, induce to take a hope- 
ful view of the future. The allusion is to Price's forecast of the 
results of the Bevolution, ]>. 72, 1. 7. The word “enthusiasm” is 
used pur[>osely. It descril)es properly the sbite of tlie priestess 
of Apollo when under the influence of divine inspiration, and 
Price is compared to the priestess. Sec p. 73, 1. 32. 

1. 2. but, only. 

1. 3. a saint and apostle, used ironically of Dr. Ib ice. If he is 
a saint and a[K)stle, he must havx; received some special com- 
munications from (lod ; for he certainly does not preach the 
doctrines of the only inspired book which other men know, viz. 
the Bible. 

1. 5. superstitions of the heart, see note on p. 75, 1. 29. 

1. 7. the Prince of Peace, Christ. The title is taken from a 
passage in one of the Jewish prophets which is applied to Christ: 
“And his name shall be called Wonderful, (kninsellor, the Mighty 
(h>d, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” proclaimed, 
alluding to the exclamation of Simeon in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem. Sec note on p. 72, 1. 8. 

1. 9. the voice of angels, *S7. Luhe^ ii. 8, after describing the 
birth of Christ in Bethlehem, a city in Judma, says, “And there 
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were in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch ov’^er their flock hy night. And. lo, the angel of the Lord 
came upon them, and the glory of the Jjord shone round about 
them : and they were sore afraid. And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not : foi-, })eho]d, I br-ing you goo<^ tidings of great joy, 
which sliall be to all people. For uiito you is l)orn this day in 
the city of David a Savioui-, wliich is ('lnist the Lord ... And 
suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of tlie'heavenly 
host praising (Jod, and saying, Clory lo Cod in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will towards men.” 

1. 13. make a delicious repast, etc., there ar^; some who look 
upon them with pleasure. 

1. 17. the Society, the Revolution Society. Tl»e words which 
follow ai'e, of course, ironical. 

1. 19. lo Paean, the shout of triumph. The wtnds literally 

( mean “0 healer! ’ and formed the burden of songs of thanks- 
giving addressed by the Creeks to Apollo after deliverance from 
any evil. 

1. 26. Millennium, lit. a ))eriod of a t housand y('ars. Some of 
' the Puritans looked forward to a peritxl of a thousand years dur- 
ing which the power of evil should be destroyed, and the saints 
should rule the earth. It w’as calhxl the “ fifth monarchy ” 
because it was identified with a dominion which, according to 
the Jewish prophet Daniel, was to follow upon tlie destruction 
M the four monarchies of Assyria, Persia, Macedon, and 
Rome. 

1. 27. in the destruction, etc., this ex})lains wluit made the 
event look like a precunsor of the millennium. Ih icc’s condemna- 
tion of established ciiurchcs has already been mentioned on p. 
63, 1. 20. The destruction of the French chinch would be the 
v removal of an evil : and every evil removed was one step gained 
Howards the millennium. 

1. 29. to exercise the patience, etc. They were impatient for 
the arrival of the millennium, and were, therefore, in a hurry to 
murder the King and the bishox)s. 

1. SO. the long-suffering, the endurance. Seeing that the King 
and bishops were not actually murdered, they almost doubted 
whether the millennium really was coming. For tlie use of the 
word worthy cf. ‘ this poor good man,’ p. 73, 1. 13. 

1. 33. beautiful day, see p. 76, 1. 34. 

1. 35. A group, etc. As the King and the bishops were not 
murdered, the work of the day seemed only half done. So Burke 
compares it to the outline of a picture, the details of which have 
j not been filled in. sacrilegdous, because the persons of the 
bishops, as ministers of God, are sacred. 
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P. 8 1 , I. 2 . history-piece, a historical picture, 

1. 8. massacre of innocents, Herod the ruler of Judsea, was 
much alarmed when he heard that Christ had been born, and that 
it was prophesied of him that he would he the ruler of Israel. To 
secure himself on his tllirone he conceived the idea of murder- 
ing him, The y)arents of CMirist, howt'ver, being forewarned 
escaped into t'gypt. Herod had ordt'i-ed tlie infant Christ to be 
brought to him under tlm pretence of a desiie to worship him ; 
but finding tliat his order was n<^)t carried out, and having 
previously made cari'ful iiKpiiries as to the time of Christ’s birth, 
he sent orders for the massacre of all the cliildren in Bethlehem 
from two year s old and under. This event is commonly known 
as “/Ac masmerc of the. innoce'nfsf an cxpi'ession which would 
have been Tippropri/itc to dpjrrrTbe the nurrder of the King, the 
Queen, and their children. What hardy pencil, etc. Burke still 
continues the metaphor of the picture, ^yhat upholder of 
extreme revolutionary principles will be hold enough to complete 
the work of October 6th by murder ing the King, etc. a great 
master, a painter of the fir st r^ank. We still talk of ‘ the great 
masters ’ in this sense : and the word ^ master-piece ’ is used for 
a work of supreme excellence in art. 

1. 6 . diffusion of knowledge, etc. , an ironical reference to Price’s 
words, p. 72, 1. 10. People still r-etain an unr easonable aversion 
to murdering kings 

1. 7. the king of France, etc. Tlrere is moi e violence yet to bq 
offer ed to the King, and more insulting congi al illations are to be 
offered to him. See p. 77, II. 17 Mqq. 

P. 82, 1. 5. made for accomplishing Revolutions, are by nature 
callous. See note on p. 71, 1. 22. 

1. 7. not being illuminated, etc. I haA c not learnt to despise 
humanity as a superstition, p. 75, 1. 28. 

1. 10. amiable, cf. p. 40, 1. 6 . 

P. 83, 1. 7. he supported himself, he did not break down : he 
remained outwardly composed. 

P. 84 , 1. 1. it is not unbecoming, From men in positions of 
authority we expect great things as a matter’ of course. It is 
only when they are placed in exceptionally trying circumstances 
that we praise their conduct. 

1. 8. Insulting adulation, etc. , p. 77, 1. 

1. 11. a sovereign, tire Empress Maria Thp«^. 

1. 1 5. she will fall, etc. She carried poison about with her.j^ 
Cf. below, 1. 27. Burke is thinking of such women as the Roman 
Lucretia, who killed themselves rather than submit to or survive 
dishonour. 
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P|). 84-94. 77 ie treatminU of the French Queen rmirksn deplor- 
able change in puhlic sentiment and character. The spirit of 
chivalrg has giren place to a habit of calculating selfishness. 
Up till now the glorg of the Western world has been that the 
obedience of subject.^, instead of being f deed, as in the Fast, has 
been spontaneous tribute of affect ionaf' loyalty. Conseguently, 
kings have had no reason for tyrann'"^ !//;, nor could the .<<pirit 
of freedom he e.i'tinguished in suhjeo^^^'^f^'ho only obeyed because 
they loved. Suhordi nation u<(s nf^^^f^yudned without any sense 
of degrad(ffw)i. Rank command ' espeet, and U'eakness nuts 
sure of courteous protect low to king and country iras 

rendered without thought of reuun Patriotism kept alive the 
feeling of honour. Courage u'as el ^^ited by the cause in irhich 
it iras e.eertcd. Self-respect and regard for opinion cheeked the 
violence of passion, and imposed, at least, an o\(tward delicacy 
and refinement of manners. 7 'hc new French philosophy throws 
contempt upon those artificad .wnti),ients 'udiich, by humanizing 
and refi/ning his natural instincts, have made man more, 
than an anlnad. Respect for nad se.v is ridiculed. Those 
moral restraints, which imaginatid^'^*' tnd sentiment create, and 
which reflection sanctions, are to c >pear. Prudence is to be 
the onhf check upon the gratiftcaf'^^^^f the passions. 'Phe only 
motives to obedience are to he the t.^^fpcct of pn fit and the fear 
of punishment. But a country m,^,st suffer in which selfishness 
takes the pdace of patriotism. Rwlers, too, who cannot rely on 
the affections of their subjects, will safeguard themselves by 
severity. When ideas and principles, rendered sacred by 
custom^ are discarded, it is impossible to forecast mcFs conduct 
and destiny. Culture and material prosperity are the dis- 
tinguishing marks of civilization, and it is to he feared that 
they will disappear with thoSC sent ■ men is of honour and religion, 
which are the foundation of the fabric of modern society in 
Europe. There is reason to fear that the whole world may he 
infected by the e.rample of France. All right-thinking men, 
therefore, are interested in the proceedings of that country. No 
one would endure in a theatre a drama so horrible, and so 
fraught with lessons of evil, as that which is now heh\g enacted 
on the political stage in France. Tyrants, it is true, deserve 
punishment : but they ^should be punished in a proper manner. 
The present King of France, however, has been the very reverse of 
tyrannical. This must have been felt by the revolutionists them- 
selves, or they would have dethroned him. The revolutionists 
must not expect Englishmen to sympathize with their political 
crimes. The fate of Lord George Gordon might teach them this. 
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1. 18. th^ dauplliness, the wife of the heir apparent to the 
French throne. It was in the year 1774 that Burke saw her. 
It was during his stay in Paris in that y(‘ar that Burke first dis- 
covered and u as alarmed by the revolutionary and sceptical tone 
of the conversation of Jl^^rench society. This passage has often 
been ridiculed as displaying an exaggerated affectation of sensi- 
bility : but Burke declared in^a letter , to Sir Pliilip Francis that 
he could never tliink withr't^ ^cej)ing of the contrast between 
t}i(‘, ap])caia]ice of Mar*^ '<> '^oinette in 1774 and her fate on 
October 6th. 

1. 20. delightful 

“ She wa^ '^phantom of delight 

Wlien ■'t^st she gkiamed upoii my sight.” 

— Worchworth. 


She secme<l to Burke like an angel desctuided from a higher 
sphere. Just above the horizon, ic. soon after her appearance in 
France. She was like a star that had just risen on France, 

1. 2.S. what an heart, etc., liow void of feeling must I be. 
See note on p. 17, h 20. 

1. 25. titles of veneration, \ iz. as Queen of Fi ance. 

1. 27. the sharp antidote, See note on p. 84, 1. 15. 

1. 30. a natio ’ cavaliers, a nation. The words 

cavaliei’, chivalry, and chivalrous, come through the French 
ch(:raJ from tlie Latin cahnllus ^ ; orse. Pavalier means properly 
a horseman : and as knights <ed on horseback, chivalry is 
used to signify the spirit of kntfosvryiood. According to Hfillain, 
valour, loyalty, courtesy, mu /oii <ince, and justice constituted 
the ideal of chivalrous character. •o.‘’Even as eai ly as the days of 
Charlemagne certain feudal tenants were bound to serve their 
lords mounted and in armour. Their superior equipment 
increased their courage, and they were noted for their valour and 
their ambition of per.sonai distinction. In later days it was the 
custom for young men of rank to enrol themselves under the 
banner of some distinguished soldier. To him they were bound 
by tl\e tie of personal attachment, and their ambition was to dis- 
tinguish themselves. Thus it is easy to see how valour, loyalty, 
and the feeling of honour entered into the ideal of knightly 
perfection. The crusades gave to the institution of knighthood 
a religious tinge. Lastly, the advance of civilization associated 
with the other duties of knighthood those of courtesy and pro- 
tection to women. In these ways chivalry no doubt aided the 
progress of civilization. On the other hand, it emphasized social 
distinctions, and so perpetuated the degradation of the lower 
orders : it inflamed the passion for military glory : and it per- 
mitted and encouraged lax relations between the two sexes. 

1. 34. sophlsters, See note on p. 28, 1. 20. In the pages 
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which follow Riii ke explains that in their reasonings they failed 
to appreciate the moral value of the feelings. An instance of 
sophistry is the identification of regicide and parricide with 
common homicide : p. 86, 1. 12. economists, lit. men who are 
careful in tlieir expenditure. In old days men did not expect to he 
paid for their services to king and country. Henceforth to do a 
service without receiving a reward will seem like extravagance. 
In all that they do men will ro/ca/a/c whetluu- what they get is 
worth what they give. On p. 86, 1. 22, he says that there will 
1)0 no disinterested patriotisni. M(mi will only support the law.s 
ill so f;ir as, hy so doing, they will further theii- own ends. 
They will not sacrifice their private interests to those of the 
state. 

1. 35, the glory of Europe, See p. 85, 1. 17. 

P. 85, 1. 1. generous, See note on p. .SO, 1. S4. Burke means 
that there is nothing scn'i/i in an ohodience and a respect whicl) 
arc accorded wdllingly. So on p. 85, 1. .SS, he talks of a ^lihrra/, 
i.e. not servile, obeiliencc.’ The words jn'oud and diunlju'd, also 
signify that a man cannot feel any sense of degradation in 
willingly obeying another because he loves him. 

I. 2. subordination of the heart, loving obedience. A long 
course of oppressions enforced by mere terrorism stamps out the 
v’^ery thought of resistance, and renders men unfit to be anything 
but slaves. But nothing can diminish the self-respect and inde- 
pendence of those who submit to oppression, not because they 
are afraid to resist, but because they love their oppi’essors too 
much to think of resisting them. The meaning is explained on 
p. 40, 1. 1. ‘You were not enslaved througl) any illiberal or 
servile disposition.’ 

1. 4. grace of life, On p. 86, 1. 2, Burke argues that sentiment 
veils the hideousness of human passion : and on p. 86, 1. 21, he 
argues that a contempt for sentiment shows a want of refinement. 
The comeliness which feelin*^ gives to the character of men and 
to their mutual relations is vnho'Wjht, in the sense that feeling is 
spontaneous. 

1. 5. the cheap defence, the safety of the country is secured by 
the disinterested patrioti.srn of the citizens. The words 
I and vhvap emphasize the folly of the French in throwing away 
/f what not only cost them nothing, but even saved them some- 
thing. manly, used in the same sense as on p. 7, I. 27. 

1. 7 . principle, see note on p. 70, 1. 18, Men had a delicate 
sense of honour. They shrank from wrong doing as a man shrinks 
from bodily pain, chastity of honour, a strong expression. 
• They guarded their honour as a woman guards her virtue. 

1.8. it mitigated ferocity, Their courage sprang from sympathy 
with distress, from loyalty, or from a sense of wounded honour. 
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1. 10. by losing all its grossness, cf. ** The sentiments of hon- 
our and gallantry have introduced a refinement of pleasure, a 
regard for decency, and a respect foi- the public opinion into the 
modern courts of Europe.” — (Jifthon, cli. 6. 

1. 13. varied in its ajtpearance, as circumstances change, the 
diities of chivalry change too. In these peaceful times it is not 
necessary for knights to ride abroad rescuing distressed women. 
Hut women still need courteous tieatment. 

1. 15. influenced, used intransitively : exercised an influence. 

1.23. without confounding ranks, Burke means that under the 
feudal sy.stem the necessary gra<lations of rank were secured 
because tlic liigher and the lower orders were l3ound to one an- 
other by mutual needs and mutual services. Vassals, for instance, 
thoutjh obeying their feudal lord, could yet feel that in a certain 
sense they were on a le\ el with him. They were as necessary to 
him as he was to them. 

1. 28. soft collar, etc., the gentle restraint of public opinion. 

1. 32. illusions, the term is used because it was imagination and 
sentiment tliat inve.stcd per.sons in authority witli the qualities to 
which we pay respect. 

1. 33. liberal, see note on p. 85, 1. 1. 

1. 34. bland assimilation, digestion. The loyalty of a subject 
^ to his sovereign is analogous to tlie afVection of a son for his 
father. 

B. 86, 1. 1. light and reason, on p. 97, 1. 6, Burke shows 
how much greater is the influence of feeling upon conduct than 
that (*f mere reasoning can be. decent drapeiy. our morality is 
I to the passions what clot hes arc to tlie body. M r . Wallace remarks 
^ upon the criticism which was applied in the eighteenth century 
to Art, Religion, Morality, and the several forms of human 
society. The reflecti^'e principle may at any time come forward 
and ask what right they have to exi.st. “What is the Family, 
it is said, but a fiction or convention, which is used to give a 
decent, but somewhat transparent covering to a certain animal 
appetite, and its probable consequences ? Wliat is the State, and 
what is Society, but a fiction or compact, by which the weak try 
to make themselves seem strong, and the unjust seek to shelter 
themselves from the consequences of their own injustice ? What 
is Religion, it is said, but a delusion spiinging from the fears 
and weakness of the crowd, ami the cunning of the few, which 
men have fostered until it has wrapped humanity in its snaky 
coils. And Poetry, we are assured, like its sister Arts, will perish 
and its illusions fade away, when Science, now in the cradle, has 
become the full-grown Hercules. As for Morality and Law, and 
the like, the same condemnation lias been prepared from of old. 
All of them, it is said, arc but the inventions of power and craft, 

2a 
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or the phantoms of human imagination, which the strength of 
positive science and l)are facts is destined in no long time to 
dispel.”— 0 / Inti'od. ch. v. Mr. Caird also notices 
“ tlie strange contradiction which we liinl in the literature of the 
eighteenth century, which with one han/l exalts the individual 
almost to a god, while wdth the other hand it seems to strip off 
the last veil that hides from him that he is a l)ca.st. ” — Caird ’s 
Hegel, p. 19. The explanation of the paradox is that the man, 
for w'hom freedom was claimed as a right, was the merely natural 
man, i.e. man conceived of as in isolation, and unformed and un- 
modified by social relations. 

1. 4, the heart owns, etc., Rin ke has been aiguing throughout 
that these ideas are nctfured^ and that reflection pro\'es the value 
of them. Those who would eradicate them have either void 
hearts [i.e. are devoid of natui'al feeling) or 'iniiddy imder. 'standings 
[i.e. are too stupid to !ip])reciate the value of those moral ideas 
which are the olfspring of human feeling), p. 86, 1. 20. 

1. 6. exploded, see note on p. 28, 1, 24. 

1. 7. d'he w^ord fashion is suggested by the metaphor of the 
clothes. 

1. 12. romance, fancy. See note on p. 39, 1. 35. 

1. 14. destroying its simplicity, viz. l)y an unnecessary multi- 
plication of offences. 

1. 25. In the groves, etc., in their doctrines the ultimate argu- 
ment is always an appeal to men’s feais. The academy was 
originally the gai'den in whicii Plato taught : so it has come to 
mean generally a school. 

1. 26. visto, a view^ ; we use the form vista. 

1. 29. mechanic, so called because it leaves no room for the 
f spontaneous play of human feeling. V^'e should say laechanlcal . 

1. 31. that sort, etc., .see note on p. 71, 1. 24. 

1. 34. as supplements, thei’e are of couisc many duties wdiich 
tin; law <loes not enfoi’ce. as correctives, cases must arise where 
^ the sti'ict tmfoi cemcnt of the law would inflict hardships. In 
^ such cases right feeling will ])revent men from pressing tin; law'. 
Aristotle dehnes an cquitaldc man as one who refrains from 
pu.shing his legal lights to the extreme, to the injury of others, 
and w'ho forgoes the advantage of Ids pf»sition though the law' 
may be in his favour.” 

1. 35. always as aids, a law must remain a dead letter if the 
people are not sufliciently public-spirited to assist in the enforce- 
ment of it. a wise man, tlie Roman poet Horace. The line is taken 
from his Letter on the Art of Poetry. Cf. “ (Tovernment is like 
everything else: if it is to be preserved, it must be loved.” — 
Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, bk. iv. ch. 5. 
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P. 87, 1. 14, Fealty, fidelity. The word is specially used in 
connection with the \'ow of faithful service made by a vassal to 
his lord. 

1. 19. not standing, etc., i,e. when king and subjects do not 
trust one another. 

• 

1. 30. cannot be indifferent, i.e. tliey must produce some con- 
siderable effect oiui way or anotlier. 

1. 33. but too apt, more inclined tlian we ought to be. The 
word too as distinguished from reri/ signifies excess : and hut ( — 
ouly) shows that tiie excess is to i)e regretted. Pf. }). 89, 1. 22, 
“but too close a concern.” 

V. 88, 1. 4. spirit of a gentleman, i.f. the s])irit of lionoiy. It 
is ditiicult to deline the Englisli word ‘gentleman.’ Tlie word 
connotes an a\ ersion from anything which is dishonourable cither 
in thouglit or acti(m. llallam says that a pi tMlominant impulse has 
been given to the moral sentiments and energies of mankind by 
three spirits— those of lil>erty, religion, and honour. 

1. 17. swinish, i.r. not above tlie level of the grossest animal. 

1. 19. letters, literature. 

1. 21. full as much, Burke implies that we v^alue them more 
than they deserve. 

1. 23. economical politicians, cf. “economists and c'alculators,” 
p. 84, 1. 34. Refinement may comi)ensatc foi- poverty. But 
whole there is ignorance as well as poverty, there is barbarism. 

P. 89, 1. 3. manly pride, self resj)ccl. Tlie term manly is 
always a term of commendation. ('f. j). 7, 1. 27. The pride 
wliich keeps a man from lowering himself liy telling a lie is a 
manly jiride. The jiride of wealth is not. 

1. 7. disgustful, wo use tlie form Literally tlie 

word signifies ‘distasteful.’ 

1. 13. It is not clear, Hallam calls France “ the fountain of 
chivalry. ” 

1. 17. the cradle, a reminiscence of a phrase in Virgil’s jEneid, 
3, lO.T 

1. 22. but too close, see note on p. 87, 1. 33. 

1. 27. a revolution, cf. p. 77, 1. 25. 

1. 3G. it is natural, see note on p. 82, 1. 7. 

1*. 90, 1. 11. been observed, Burke intei’prets a passage in 
Aristotle’s Poetira to mean that it is the business of tragedy to 
excite feelings of horror and pity by representing the connection 
between wTong- doing and misfortune. Thus our feelings are 
purified, because we are taught to hate wrong-doing, and to feel 
for the misery which it produces 
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1. 13. the dispensations, etc., Cod’s mode of dealing with men. 
The old and the new dispensation respectively are terms com- 
monly applied to the divine government of the world as revealed 
in the Jewish and the Christian Scriptures. 

I. 16. theatric, we slioiild say theatrical. Cf. mechanic, 

p. 86, 1. 20. 

II. 19, 20. Garrick and Siddons, a famous actor and actress. 
IGarrick and Burke were friemls. 

1. 24. thus, as in Dr. Price’s stnanoii. 

1. 27. the moral constitution, etc., man’s natural feelings as to 
right and wrong. Only those who have adopted the tlieory that 
kingship is an iin asion of the rights of men can look with satis- 
faction upon cruelty to kings, p. 86, 1. 12. 

1. 30. Machiavelian, cf. p. 11, 1. 4. 

1. 35. a personated tyrant, a tyrant who was one of the char- 
acters ill a play. J^e.rmiia is the Latin word for the mask in 
which an actor played. Mr. Payne says that Ihirke is alluding 
to the ‘ hypotlietical proj)().sition ’ put by the Greek dramatist 
Euripides into the mouth of Eteocles— “ If injustice is permis- 
sible, it is most honourable when done to gain power.” Burke’s 
memory is at fault. The lines Mdiich were condemned occurred 
in a speech of Bellcroplion — “ If there be any tiling in tlie look of 
Venus so sweet (as the look of money), it is no wonder tliat 
. thousands fall in love with her.” 

P. 91, 1. 2. a principal actor, viz. Dr. Price. 

1. 4, contingent, liypothetical. He has no horror of crime as 
such. He regards it as justifiable when it is likely to b(^ profit- 
able. 

1. 7. a ledger, an account book. 

1. 8. the book-keepers, etc., those who set the crimes of one 
government against those of another, as a tradesman balances 
his receipts and his expenditure. It is no excuse for the crimes 
of one government that they are less than those of another. 

1. 10. Intuitive, immediate. It is derived from a Latin word 
meaning ‘ to look at.’ In philosophical language it is applied to 
axiplrns, the truth of which we perceive af a (jlance. 

1. 15. parsimony, if a crime was not committed, it was due to 
accident, not to any desire on the part of the conspiiators to be 
niggardly in wrong-doing. For the metaphor, cf. “ this prodigal 
and wild waste of public evils,” p. 43, 1. 18. 

1. 18. a shorter cut, for the metaphor, cf. “With these dis- 
pensations from the laws of charity and integrity, the pressing 
of a man’s fortune may be more hasty and compendious. But it 
is in life as it is in ways, the shortest way is commonly the 
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foulest, and surely tlie fairer way is not much about.” — Bacon, 
Adv. ii. 28. 45. 

1. 22. fear, of. p. 43, 1. 31. 

1. 27. truly, for.sootli.* It is ironical. Dr. Price justifies the 
triumph on the ridiculous ground tliat, etc. 

1. 31. a long acquiescence, Notice Burke’s respect for pre* 
scriptive rights. Cf. p. 169, 1. 23. 

1. 36. concessions, See p. 42, 1. 19. 

P. 92, 1. 2. to call,, etc., referring to the Assembly of the 
Notables in 1787. 

1. 11. I tremble, etc.. See note on p. 41, 1. 34; and cp. 
p. 87, 1. 20. 

1. 15. complacent, satisfied. 

1. 16. know to, know how to. Such men are like servants. 

[ They are contented to obey a stern master : but they look upon 
indulgence as weakness, and take advantage of it. 

1. 18. awakened vigilance, for the metaphor, cf. ‘ to lull auth- 
ority asleep,’ p. 42, 1. 12. 

1. 21. listed, enlisted. They stick to the successful. For the 
meaning of principle, sec on p. 70, 1. 18. 

1. 31. with truth been said, Mr. Payne points out that the 
reference is to Milton’s iS'awi.so/^ AijonisteH, 1268, 

“ O, how comely it is, and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men long oppressed. 

When (lod into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might. 

To quell the mighty of the earth, the oppressor, 

The brute and boisterous force of violent men,” etc. 

1. 36. Nero, Emperor of Borne, a.d. 54 68. The cruelty of his 
reign is notorious. Agrippina was the mother of Nero. Louis 
the Eleventh, 1461-1483, by destroying the power of the nobles, 
laid the foundation of absolute monardiy in F ranee. 

P. 93, 1. 1. Charles the Ninth directed and took part in the 
massacre of the Protestants on St. Bartholomew’s Day, August 
24, 1572. 

1. 2. Patkulwas by birth a Liv^onian. In 1689 he with others 
presented a petition of grievances to Charles XI. This act was 
regarded as treasonable. He was condemned to death but escaped 
into Russia. Subsequently Charles XII. refused to make peace 
with Augustus of Poland unless Patkul was delivered up to him, 
and he was seized and put to death in 1707. 

1. 3. Christina, during her stay in Paris in 1656, caused Monal- 
deschi, a former favourite, to be put to death in revenge for his 
betrayal of her secrets. 
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1. 6. the French Kln^, the title ‘ King of the French ’ was sub- 
stituted for ‘French King’ after August 4th. He was henceforth 
to be the ruler of the inhabitants of France, but not, as in former 
times, the lord of the territory of France 

1, II. subordinate executory trust, he cannot be trusted to 
carry out the orders of the Assembly, which is his master. See 
pp. 223-231. A tyrant degraded to the rank of a servant, in- 
stead of serving faithfully those who liavc degraded him, will 
always be on the watch for a chance of recovering his power over 
them. 

1. ‘29. with the attestation, etc., Burke means that they were 
ex-convicts. The practice of branding the flenr-de-lys or lily, 
the arms of France, on tlic shoulders of convicts is alluded to 
by vSeott, Quentin Duriuard, ch. 33, and by Victor Hugo, L(<s 
Mim'ahks, pt. iv. bk. 7, ch. 2. Lord (Jeorge Cordon (1751- 
1793) took a large part in organizing, and afterwards became 
president of the Protestant Association of England and Scotland, 
which was formed to resist the j>assing of the acts for the removal 
of Catholic disabilities. On ‘2nd June, 1780, he lieaded the mob 
which went in procession to the Houses of Parliament to present 
a petition against the acts. During sev eral days the mob was 
guilty of the greatest violence. It destroyed C/atholic chundies, 
robbed the houses of Catholics, set fire to Newgate, broke 
open all the other prisons, and attacked the Bank of England 
and other public buildings. Cordon, for his share in instigating 
these riots, was accused of high treason. He was acquitted 
on the ground that he had no treasonable inten cions. In 1787 he 
was convicted of libelling the Queen of France, the French am- 
bassador, and the administration of justice in England. But he 
was allowed to withdraw from the court without bail, and escaped 
to Holland. He was, however, commanded to quit that country 
at the instance of the French Court. He returned to England, 
was apprehended, and in January, 1788, was sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment in Newgate. At the conclusion of his term 
of imprisonment he refused to give the guarantee required as a 
condition of his obtaining his liberty, and he died in prison in 
1793. He had become a convert to Judaism shortly before he was 
apprehended. 

1. 30. For Newgate, see p. 78, 1. 3. 

1. 31. Mb being, etc. Burke often hints that financial necessities 
had driven the government to court the favour of the Jewish 
money-lenders. They looked to them, for example, to buy or to 
advance money on the security of the confiscated lands of the 
church. Cf. “Your new Hebrew brethren, ” p. 94, 1. 7, and see 
note on p. 117, 1. 8. 

1. 32. Mb zeal, etc. Burke says again on p. 96, 1. 23, that the 
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English have no sympathy with the hostility of the French to 
priests. 

1. 33. excuse the term, rnob is a term contemptuously applied 
to a collection of the lower orders. Ff)r tlic term moh the French 
would substitute tha 

1. 35. a liberty, notice tliat Burke takes every opportunity of 
dehning political terms which are likely to be abused. Cr. p. 
3, 1. 10. 

P. 94 , 1. 1. We have prisons, etc. 'I'liis is another point of 
diflerenee between England and France. The English do not 
legard prisems as inconsistent with libci-ty. The French in- 
augurated the era of liberty by <lestroying the great ])rison in 
Paris. Cf. p. 79, 1. 31. 

1. 3. spiritual retreat, propeudy a place to \vhich a man retires 
for religious meditation. Burke hopes that (Joialon will come 
out of prison a better man. libeller, referring to the libel on the 
Queen of France, of which he was convicted. 

1. 4. Thalmud, a book containing the civil and canonical laws 
of the Jews. It bears about the same relation lo the law of 
Moses that modern manuals like the Dharma Sindhu bear to 
the old Sutras. 

1. 7. new Hebrew brethren, see note on p. 93, 1. 31. 

1. 11. the thirty pieces of silver, Judas, one of the disciples of 
Christ, took thirty pieces of silver from the Jewish priests to 
betray his Master to them ; but he afterwards, in a lit of remorse, 
returned the money. Burke says that it has been ac*cumulating 
in the hands of the priests ever sinetg and that a part of the 
interest (lit. a fraction of each pound of interest) will be devoted 
to purchasing the church lands. The synagogue (lit. assembly) 
means the Jewish church. The meaning is that tlui sale of the 
church property appears more hateful wlien we consider the dis- 
graceful origin of the fund with Avhich it is purchased. Dr. 
ihrice has shewn us, referring to his economical and financial 
treatises. See note on p. 11, 1. 7. 

1. 13. are lately discovered, Bui ke often insists that prescrip- 
tion alone had given to the church the right of ownership. 

1. 14. Send us, etc. England will M clcome those whom France 
detests, and will be glad to be rid of those v liom Fi’ance will 
welcome. On p. 107, Burke argues that Englishmen have no 
sympathy with attacks on Catholics, as such. 

1. 15. our Protestant Rahhin, (Wdon, tlie English convert to 
Judaism. Rabbin is used loosely for a learned Jew. It means 
properly a master or teacher. 

1. 17. but pray, etc., don’t rob him, before he starts, of the 
money which he uses so well. On pp. 182-3 Burke insists on the 
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good use which the church made of its property as an argument 
against the confiscation. 

1. 21. the poor-hox, money devoted to charity. 

Pp. 94-102. The clamour of a fe}v J)mt/-hodies^ ear/cr for 
notoriety y must not he mi^^takea for the voice of the English 
people. Englishmen are too conse.rvati ve to o.xcJumge their old 
principles in moral ity^ religioiiy and politics^ for the neiv 
doctrines of the French philosophers. No sophistry can beguile 
them into abandoning their natural respect for authority. They 
will not degrade themselves to the level of beasts by identifying 
freedom with license. They cling to inherited, prejudlceSy partly 
from distrust of their oivn wisdom as compared, v'ith the experi- 
ence of ageSy partly because />rejudires influence ^nen’s actions 
for good more surely and more systematicjdfy than naked 
reason can. The French leadersy on the other handy despise 
experienecy and have an overweening confidence in their oum 
ability. They care nothing for the stability of i nsf Untions. 
Their patriotism is mere selfishness. Englishmen woidd shun, 
the principles and practices (f the French revolutionists like a 
plague. French policy has Iwen largely dictated by men who 
are hostile to Christianity, even if they are not downright 
atheists. In England sceptical writers fi nd no readers. No 
party of sceptics has ever existed in England. The spnrit of 
religion presided over the coistrnctiony as it has presided over 
all reforms of the British constitution. Nothing can root out an 
Englishmans reverence for religion Tie prefers sujwrstition to 
atheism. He reverences his established Protestant church. He 
guards it, as he guards (dl his institutions, because he knows not 
what evil ini ght follow the destruction of them, lie is suspicious 
of all criticism of them. For the benefi.t of the Frew'-h., if they 
have the wisdom to profit by ity Burke proposes to give a descrip- 
tion of the English constitution. 

1. 24. Old Jewry and London Tavern, see p. 11, 1. 8, and p. 
73, 1. 31. 

1. 25. I have no man’s proxy, no man has au^thorized me to 
speak for him. Cf. p. 3, 1. 11. Proxy is a shortened form of 
procuracy : Lai. procurarc, to manage. 

1. 32. descriptions, kinds. C’f. p. 38, 1. 25. 

P. 95, 1. 9. consequence, importance, puffing, praising. The 
people of England consists of the thousands wlio live Inippily and 
quietly under the English constitution. D’Alembert quoted in 
his Introduction to the third volume of the Encyclopmlia the fable 
of Bocaliiia : — ‘ ‘ A traveller was disturbed by the importunate 
cbirrupings of the grasshoppers ; he would fain have slain them 
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everyone, but only got belated and missed his way ; he need only 
have fared peacefidly on his road, and the grasshoppers would 
have died of themselves before the end of a week.” 

1. 27. a king, dohii the Oood, after the battle of Poitiers in 

13.56. • 

1. .32. Thanks, etc. , the very mention of a change provokes us : 
we arc a people hard to moA'c. Cf. “ We are supposed a dull 
sluggish race,” p. 60, 1. 32. 

1. 36. subtilized ourselves into savages, We haA c not adopted 
the philosopliy of Rousseau, which exalts the state of nature 
above the state of society. 

P. 96, 1. 2. not the disciples of Voltaire, aac have not rejected 
Christianity. Helvetius, we Iuiac not exchanged the old belief 
tliat morality is (^od’s law' for the belief that it is nothing but 
enlightened self-interest. The opinions of Helvetius, Voltaire, 
and Rousseau are described in the Inti‘o<Uu*tion. 

1. 4, we have made no discoveries, In Rurke’s eyes morality 
and order were so important that he looked w ith hoi’ror upon 
anything Avldch could tend to shake men’s moral and political 
convictions, or to cast a doubt upon tlie \ali(lity of existing 
rules and institutions Only use and association can give any 
real power to .systems ami beliefs. Cf. p. 98. 

1. 10. pert, forward, impudent. 

1. 12. entrails, feelings. Cf. tlic following {)assage from the 
Bible, “ Whoso seeth his brother liave iieed, and shutteth up 
his houu'ls of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of Ood 
in him?” 1 John, iii. 17. The Creek w'oi'd for bow'els was 
used metaphorically, like our AAord heart, for the feelings or 
atfections. 

1. 14. the active monitors, they are alw^ays busy: they never 
cease to warn us of our duty. See note on p. 71, 1. 22. 

1. 15. manly, cf. p. 7, 1. 27. To draw means to remove the inside 
of a bird : and to truss means to pin the Avings to the sides with 
skewers. We have not abandoned our natural feelings of 
respect and reverence on the ground that, all being equal, no 
man owes respect to another. A man ‘ embow elled of his 
entrails ’ is naturally compared to a stuffed bird. 

1. 17. blurred, scribbled over. 

1. 19. unsophisticated, not perverted. See note on p. 28, 
1. 20. I have explained on p. 40, 1. 30, hoAv absurd and pedantic 
it is to insist on the literal equalify of men. 

1. 20. hearts of flesh and blood, human feelings and sym- 
pathies. 

1. 26. natural, cf. p. 57, 1. 5. 
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1. 28. rational liberty, cf. p. 3, 1. 16. The doctrine of 
equality must, if acted on, mean license to every one to do what 
he pleases. 

P. 97, 1. 4. enlightened, ironical. 

1. 10. We are afraid, etc., cf. p. 67, 1. 25. 

1. 14. capital, the accumulated wisdom. vSee note on p. 39, 
1. 15. 

1. 15. exploding, See note on ]>. 28, 1. 24. 

1. 20. the naked reason, see note on p 86, 1. 1. A man who 
hates lying, though he can give no reason for his hatred, is more 
likely to tell the truth regularly than a man who, though he can 
see the leasonableness of truth speaking, lias yet lu) aversion 
from lying. 

1. 23. is of ready application, men do instinctively what tlu'y 
have been accustomed to do. 

1.31. the enlightened, ironical: tliose who pride themselves 
on substituting reason for prejudice. 

1. 32. They have no respect, etc., ep. p. 41, 1. 6, and p. 106, 
1. 25. 

1. 33. they pay it off, they make ii[» for theii- want of respect. 

P. 98. 1. 1. a building, for the metaphor ep. p. 38, 1. 19, and 

p. 106, 1. 10. 

1. 3. place all their hopes in discovery, Se(^ note on p. 
96, 1. 4. Those whom Burke is (nltici/ing tl.ink Unit, as the 
world grows older, it grows wiser, ami that therefore each 
generation can improve upon the institutions and beliefs of that 
which preceded. Perpetuity, therefore, is mischievous, because 
it means a continuance of what is imperfect. Burke, on the 
other hand, maintains thaf institutions under which men are 
tolerably happy, and beliefs which keep men in the path of duty 
are better, even though they contain an element of unreason, 
than any institutions and beliefs which, just because they are 
new, will not influence men at all. Cf. p. 87, 1. 23. It is one 
of Mackintosh’s criticisms upon Burke that he interprets ex- 
perience to mean what our forefathers have discovered, to the 
exclusion of any discoveries that wc ourselves may make. 
Burke, of cour se, is quite right in maintaining that man is what 
his history has made him, and that it is oidy within very narrow 
limits that legislation can mould him. At the same time it was 
inevitable that a system, so • unreasonable as that of France, 
should be brought to the test of reason, and that an attempt 
should be made to turn reason and science to account for the 
reconstruction of the social order, and the amelioration of the 
lot of man. C’onfidence in the possibility of this reconstruction 
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and amelioration is one of the most marked characteristics of 
F ranee, in the eighteenth century. 

1. 5. at inexpiable war, a phrase ]>orrowed from the Boman 
historian Livy, iv. ^Cf. p. 157, 1. 8. It means a war in which 
the combatants will make no terms witli each other. 

1. 9. present convenlency, cf. ]). 86, 1. ‘2;L 

1. 16. it begins and ends, etc., cf. p. 70, 1. ‘27. 

1. 31. their intrigues, cf. p. 7, 1. *21. 

1. 32. by a confidence, cf. p. 5, 1. 17. 

1. 36. the event, the result. Cf. p. 13, 1. 26. 

P. 99 , 1. 7. the anathema, cf. ]>. 14, 1. 18. the crusade, the 
Pope could proclaim a holy war against any sovereign who 
resisted his decrees. 

1. 8. the lamp-iron, cf. p. 57, 1. 10. 

1. 15. panacea, a (ireek word .signifying a universal remedy. 

1. 16. We know the consequences, etc., cf. x>- 69, 1. 19. 

1. 19. quarantine, we should take the greatest care to keep 
it out of tiie kingdom. Quarantine is from the Fr. qnaranU;^ 
Lat. quadra/juita, forty. It denotes the period (originally of forty 
days) dining which a ship with cases of infectious disease on 
board is prevented from communicating with the land. 

1. 20. philosophic, the word implies hostility to Christianity. 

1. 26. blunt, homely, straightforward and simple. In one of 
his speeches in Parliament, made soon after his return from 
France, Burke said — “The most horriil and cruel blow that can 
be offered to civil society is through atheism. Tlie infidels are 
outlaws of the constitution, not of this country, but of the human 
race. They are never, never to be supported, never to be toler- 
ated. Under the systematic attacks of these people, I see some 
of the props of good government already begin to fail ; I see 
propagated principles which will not lca\ e to religion even a 
toleration. I see myself .sinking every day under the attacks of 
these wretched peojile.” 

1. 31. Collins, etc., names of well-known deists of the eighteenth 
century. 

1. 33. Bolingbroke, cf. p. 140, 1. 21. Burke is thinking here 
of Bolingbroke’s deistical writings and his attacks on revealed 
religion. Burke had been a student of Bolingbroke. His Vin- 
dication of Nat ural Society is a satire upon Bolingbroke’s view's : 
and, as Mr. Morley points out, his Thoughts on the Present Dis- 
contents is really a refutation of Bolingbroke’s Patriot King, which 
had advocated government by a strong and impartial monarch. 
Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, Viscount, w^as born in 1678. He 
entered Parliament in 1701 as a Tory, and soon became by his 
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oratorical and debating powers one of the most conspicuous 
members of the party. During the campaign against the French 
he was Secretary at War. In 1708 he retired together with 
Harley and devoted two years to study. On Harley’s return to 
office Bolingbrokc was made Secretary of State. On the death 
of Anne he was dismissed from office, and shortly afterwards was 
ordered to appear on a cliargc of high treason, for tlie part which 
he had played, while Secretary at War, in negotiating a separate 
treaty with France. Before the impeachment he had fled in dis- 
guise to France : and, as he did not appear for trial, his name 
was struck off the list of peers and he was declared banished. 
He then entered the service of tlic Pretender, but was, after 
some time, dismissed. As public, life was now closed to him, he 
gave himself up to philosophical study. In he obtained 

permission to reside again in England. By writing political 
pamphlets he assisted the party which w^as endeavouring to oust 
Walpole from office. Butin 17.‘15, his intrigues were discovered 
and made public by Walpole, and as hi.s friends did not care 
openly to defend a man of his reputation, 1 h‘ was obliged once 
more to fly to France. In 1743 he again returned to England, 
and remained there until his death in 1751. 

1. 36. their few successors. The allusion is supposed to be to the 
philosopher Hume. the family vault, they will be buried in 
oblivion like those who in former days held the same views. The 
allusion is to Rormo and JulUd^ act iv. sc. I, 

“ Thou shalt be borne to that same ancient vault. 

Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie.” 

P. lOO, 1. 3. were not gregarious, Mr. I^ayne points out that 
Burke is thinking of Milton’s Samson AnonisUs, 293, 

“ If any be (atheists) they walk obscure ; 

For of such doc trimf never was there school. 

But the heart of the fool. 

And no man therein doctor but himself.” 

1. 5. to influence, etc. , to exercise any influence on. 

1. 13. auspices. Religion has regulated politics : nothing has 
been done without reference to it. 8ee note on p. 35, 1. 35. the 
sanctions, a sanction is what gives to anything its authority. 
For instance, the sanction of a law is the penalty .by which it is 
enforced. The state in England has been regarded as a divine 
institution, and has been respected accordingly. 

P. loi, 1. 2. an enemy, viz. atheism. 

1. 8. It will he perfumed, etc., we will not be contaminated 
by the spurious philosophy which, in an underhand way, is intro- 
duced amongst us. 
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1. 10. A smuggler, literally, is a person engaged in contra- 
band trade. Cf. p. 28, 1. 4. 

1 . 11 . It Is not avarice, we shall not trust dishonest men with 
the examination and management of the property of the church. 

1 . 15. since heats are subsided, since the angry pas.sions of the 
Reformation period have died away. 

1 . 20 . it is our pride to know, because it raises us in tlie scale 
of creation. Cf. “ \Ndiich lias hitherto been oui' ))oast,” 1. 27. 

1 . 28. in a drunken delirium, etc., mi.slcd by the evil examples 
of France. A man cheated out of the truth is compared to a man 
who has lost his senses undci- the intluence of intoxicating liquor. 

1. 24. the alembic, the distilling vessel. 

1 . 20 . uncover our nakedness, for the metaphor cf. “the decent 
drapery of life,” ji. 80, 1 . 1 . 

1. 2vS. source of civilisation. The church kept alive the taste 
for literature and study in the dark ages, and in periods of 
violence and barbarism it acted as a (‘heck upcm the civil power, 
and supplied and enforced a moral code. 

1 . 31. take place, wc should say ‘take fh(' place of it.’ 

1 . 88 . human means of estimation, vi/.. wealth and position. 
Cf. pp. 114-6. 

P. ( 02 , 1. 4. have made a philosophy, etc., are opposed to them 
systematically and on j)rinciple. Cf. p. 98, 1. 4. 

1. 8. in the degree it exists, Rurke would hardly recognize the 
England of to-day. The sovereign w'ould not now insist on the 
right to appoint or maintain in office unpopular ministers. The 
House of Lords hesitates to put it.self in opposition to the 
will of the people. The suflVage has been made almost universal: 
and the disestablishment of the church is a measure openly advo- 
cated by numbers. 

1. 11. the misfortune, see note on p. 90, 1. 4, and p. 98, 
1. 3. 

1. 15. if any such, etc., Burke implies that there are none. He 
frequently taunts the French wdth their contempt for experience. 

1. 10. Of, we should say by. 

1. 19. in ancient Rome, In f he yeai- 450 n.o. three commis- 
sioners went from Rome to travel into Creece, and bring back a 
copy of the law's of Solon, and tlie law s and institution of any 
other Creek city that might .seem good and useful. 

Pp. 102 - 116 . 7^ he English are tviHpJy prejudiced in favour of 
their Established Church, They commend the instinct which 
has led me^i uniformly to comecrate the states which they have 
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formed. This consecration protects the state from violence., and 
inspires those who ride it with a high sense of their duties towards 
it. Religion exalts men., because it connects tfumi with God: 
and rulers^ (east of all, can afford to neglect anything which will 
make them more perfect. Especially if religion necessary in a 
democracy, llie jmver of the people is greater than that of a 
monarch, and they are less subject to he controlled either 
by force or opinion. Only religion can keep them in mind 
of their responsihilities to their felloir-mcn a/al to God. 
When (he state and the la irs are in rested 'imth a .uicrcd char- 
acter, men u'ill be sensible of the duty to begueath them intact 
to their successors. They irill be afraid to change, much more 
to destroy them. Thus the continuity of .umial life is pre- 
serred, and ivithout such continuity I'iril ization is impossible. 
It is true that society is a jxirtnership, but it is a partner- 
ship ordained by God for the perfecting of man. It iron Id 
necessarily fail of its object if it could be dissolved at will. 
Humanity is one great .mciety. The members of it are different 
in each generation: but the society is one and indissoluble. 
Each separate state is related to this whole as particular cor- 
porations are related to the kingdom in irhich they c.cist. Nor 
is any state free to destroy its corporate e.ristence : .since by so 
doing it would set itself in opposition to the dirine irill. Revolu- 
tion is just ifioMe only when it is necessary to preserre the state: 
and this shows that the maintenance of the state is the supreme 
end. A deliberate preference of anarchy to social order is an 
unreasonable preference of 'misery and vice, ('onscious that 
human perfection can only be realized in the state, and that the 
state is a bh.ssing which they owe to God, Englishmen have bound 
their church and state cndis.sol ubly together, and have devoted a 
portion of their revenue to the proper mamtenance of divine 
worship. Further, the chosen coiipntnions and instructors of 
English youths are still, as in old days, clergymen: and that 
thu system of education is successful is proved by the intellectual 
achievements of England. That their chw'ch may exist in a 
position of independence and dignity, without being a danger 
to the state, Englishmen have endowed it with property of its 
oum. So sincere is their attachment to religion, that they have 
taken care to make permanent provision for communicating both 
its lessons and its comforts to all clas.ses of the community. 
They are 'needed by the great as 'well as by the lowly : dnd 
the offccf's of the church are placed in a position of dignity and 
wealth, equal to that of the greatest of the land., that they may 
be regarded as equals, and treated with respect, by those whom 
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it /.s* their business to instruct. Tt is felt that churchmen rcill 
employ their wealth (juite as loell as laymen : and their volun- 
tary charities are better than any relief administered to those in 
want by mere agents of the state. 

1. 34. officiate, hold ftftice. The word is used because he has 
compared the state to achiircli. I'.iid a priest y)erforniiug a service 
in a cl lurch is said to offinafe. 

P. 103, 1. 3. full of immortality, the good that they do lives 
after them. 

1. 1*2. politic, ])olitical. Of. p. 86, 1. ‘29. 

1. 13. rational and natural, because religion is proved both by 
reflection and instinct. CT. j). 101, 1. 22. With the passage as a 
whole cf. “ They that deny a (hid de.stroy man’s nobility ; for 
certainly man is of kin to the beasts by his body ; and, if he be 
not of kin to (!o<l liy his spirit, he is a base and ignoble creature. 
It destroys likewise magnanimity, and the raising of human 
nature ; for take an examph; of a dog, and mai k what a generosity 
and courage he will put on when he finds him.self maintained by 
a man : who to him is instead of a (^od or higher nature ; which 
courage is manifestly such iis that creature, without that con- 
fidence of a better nature than his own, could never attain. So 
man, when he rcsteth andassurcth himself u])on divine protection 
and favour, gathei'cth a force and faith wliich human nature in 
itself could not obtain. 'riierefore, as atheism is in all respects 
hateful, so in this, that it depi-iveth human nature of the means 
to exalt itself abovt* human frailly.”- -IJacon, Essay X VI. 

1. 16. prerogative, exclusive ))rivilege. See p. *26, 1. 35. 

1. 18. no trivial place, i.< . a very high place. 

1. 24. awe, the word properly signilies religious fear. From 
Burke’s present point of view political crime is sficillege. 

1. 26. determinate, definite. 

'1. 30. are confined, etc., i.e. have no political power. 

1, 34. the one great master, viz. (fod. 

P. 104, 1. 1. the collective sovereignty, i.<. when the govern- 
ment is democratic. Monte.scjuieu pointsout tliat a republic cannot 
exist without an unselfish devotiern on the ])n,rt of each citizen to 
the interest of the whole. 

1. 3. Whoever uses, etc., agents may be unfaithful to their 
employers. 

1. 7. covered, jnstifled : protected. 

1. 11. Janissaries, a I’urkish corps established in 1326. Like 
the praetorian guards at Rome, they were intended as a safeguard 
to their sovereign : but like them they became a danger both to 
the sovereign and the state. 
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1. 12. Thus we have seen, \Mieii the j)eoi)le of I’aris broke out 
into revolt on the diainissal of Necker, July IJtli, 1789, the 
French guards went over in a body to the side of the people. 
Upon this passage Sir James Maekiutosli says - “ Burke’s insinua- 
tion that the conduct of the soldiers w,as due to a promise of 
larger pay is absurd. No laigesses could have scdiu'cd, no 
intrigues could liave rcacluMl, so vast and divided a body. Nothing 
but sympathy with the national spi) it could lla^’e pi odiiced their 
noble disobedience. It was all over France that the troops 
simultaneously refused to act against tlieir fellow-citizens. 
Besides, the increase of pay to the soldieis had been prescribed 
to the Assembly by tlieir constituents before the Assembly met. 
It was a national policy, not one origin.ating w ith the Assembly. 
This is one illustration of wliat we ought never to forget, that in 
the French Revolution all is to be attributed to geiie/’a! causes 
influencing the whole body of the people, and almost nothing to 
the schemes and ascendant of individuals.” 

1. 17. nearer to their objects, no agent, who may be untrust- 
worthy, conics between tlmm and the execution of their wishes. 
Mr. Bryce was led to similar reflections by his study of Amei’ican 
democracy. “It is an old saying that monarchies live by 
honour and republics by virtue. The more democratic rejniblics 
become, the more the masses grow conscious of their own power, 
the more do they need b) live, not only by patriotism, but by 
reverence and self-control, and the more essential to their well- 
being are those sources whence reverence and self-control flow.’’ 
The American Commoutnealfh, pt. vi. ch. ciii. 

1. 25- A perfect democracy, etc. , Burke is thinking of the small 
city-states of Greece. Cf. p. 1.39, 1. 16, Burke was much in- 
fluenced by Aristotle, and Aristotle, in his criticism of democracy, 
was evidently thinking of Athens, where everything tended to 
put power into the hands of the mob, and where, consccpiently, 
everything was decided on**the impulse of the liour. Cf. the 
account of democr acy in the eighth book of Plato’s Bepuhlic. 

P. 105 , 1. .3. with safety to themselves, Burke, for instance, 
was convinced that, if England had been successful in her 
contest with the American colonies, the victory would have beeir 
fatal to the liberties of Englishmen. “In order to prove,” he 
says, “that the Americans liave no right to iheir liberties we 
are every day endeavouring to subvert the maxims which pre- 
serve tire wholes spirit of oui' own. To prove that the Americans 
ought not to be free wo ar e obliged to depr eciate the value of free- 
dom itself ; and we never seem to gain a paltry advantage over 
them in debate without attacking some of those principles or 
deriding some of those feelings for which our ancestors have 
shed their blood. ” 

1. 5. The words to exercise ... domination are opposed to 
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under a false shew of liberty : in exacting from their agents an 
abject submission to their caprices they think that they are 
asserting their rights as free men, they are really guilty of 
tyranny, inverted, lit. bottom upwards : he who ought to lead 
is led. Burke is probably thinking of the relations which should 
exist between a Mcmlfer of Parliament and his constituents. 
He told the electors of Bristol that “ it ought to be the happi- 
ness and glory of a representative to live in the strictest union, 
the closest correspondence, and the most unreserved communica- 
tion with his constituents. Their wishes ought to have great 
weight with him ; their opinions high respect, their business 
unremitted attention. It is his dut}^ to sacrifice his repose, his 
pleasure, his satisfaction, to theirs ; and above all, ever, and in 
all cases, to prefer their interest to his own. But his unbiassed 
opinion, his n ature judgment, his eiilightened conscience, he 
ought not to sacrifice to yon, to any man, or to any set of men 
living. Your representative owes you. not his industry only, 
but his judgment ; and he betrays instead of serving you, if 
lie sacrifice it to your opinion. ... If government were a 
matter of will imon any side, yours, w itliout question, ought to 
be superior. But government and legislation are matters of 
reason ami judgment, and not of inelination ; and what sort of 
reason is tliat in w hich the determination in ecedes the discussion, 
in w hich one set of men deliberate and another decide, and where 
tliose wdio form the conclusions are perha])s three hundred miles 
distant from those who heai- the argument'! ... Avfhor if ative 
insti actions, viaitdafis issued, which the member is bound blindly 
and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to argue for, though contrary 
to the clearest convictions of his judgment and conscience — these 
are things utterly unknow n to the laws of this land, and which 
arise from a fundamental mistake of the whole order and tenour 
of our constitution.” 

1. 13. servile, low ; mean. 

1. 14. sycophants, a Greek word signifying generally ‘false 
advisers.’ With us it .signifies a man wTio tries to gain his object 
by flattering and truckling to others. 

1. 18. in an higher link, etc., a degree nearer to the original 
source of all power, viz. God. All earthly rulers are God’s vice- 
gerents (p. 103, 1. 1). God delegates His pow er to the people, 
and the people in turn delegate it to governments. Cf. ‘ ‘ Although 
Government certainly is an institution of Divine authority, yet 
its forms, and the persons w’^ho administer it, all originate from 
the people. ” — Present Discontents. 

1. 20. in which will, etc., in the mind of God there is no 
opposition betw^een will and reason, i.e. He never desires what i.s 
not right. Power i.s justifiable only w'hen it is used, as God uses 
it, for. good ends, 

2 u 
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I. 34. either in the act, etc., wliieh tliey <lo themselves, or allow 
others to do. 

P. io6, 1. 5. life renters, We an*, only tenants for our life of 
the state. It is not ours to do wh it we like with, any more than 
the land which tlie tenant rents from a landlord is his o>vn. Cf. 
p. 36, 11. 10 and 24. Mr. liryce in his Ajnarirnu Common- 
wealth say.s, “It was .surprising to hear several member.s (of a 
Western American legislature v ho afterwards conversed with me) 
remark that the political point of view - the fact that they were 
the founders of new ( ’omniouwcaltlis, ami rc.s])onsil)le to posterity 
for the foundations they laid, a point of view so trite and obvious 
to a European visitor that he pauses before expressing it — had 
not crossed their minds ” Ft. vi. eh. cxiii. 

1. 8. to cut off the entail, i.e. to deprive po.sterity of the 
blessings of the state which (lod intended them to inlierit. 

1. 22. combining, etc., cf. '‘There arc in nature (,’eT'tain foun- 
tains of ju.stice, whence all civil laws are derived but as .streams ; 
and like as waters do take tinctures and tastes from tlie .soils 
through which they run, so do civil laws vary acitording to the 
regions and governments wliere they are plant ( m 1, though they 
proceed fiom the .same fountains.” — llacon, .b/e. ii. 23. 41). 

1. 36. institution, training. A Latinism. Cf. p. 111,1. 32. 

P. 107, 1. 5. Ignorant, agrees witli ci'eatun*, w hii'b is used as a 
term of contempt. 

1. 6. tender and delicate, etc., .shrinking from what is dis- 
graceful, as a man shrinks from bodily pain. 

1. 9. the standard of its coin, viz, public opinion, m IucIi 
measures the moral worth of actions, as money measures the 
worth of commodities. It is a standard of value. 

1. 10. Barbarism, etc., Each generation would have to make a 
fresh start in everything. .• 

1. 14. disconnected, etc., there would be no common life, or 
interests, or opinions, to make men gravitate towards one anotlier. 
See note on p. 23, 1. 32. 

1. 18. ten thousand times worse, See note on p. 90, 1. 4, and 
p. 98, 1. 3. 

1. 23. pious, See note on p. 39, 1. 18. 

1. 28. incantations, spells. Burke is alluding to the Creek 
legend that the daughters of Pelias, king of Thessaly, cut their 
father in pieces and Roiled him, being told by Medea that by so 
doing they would restore him to youth and vigour. Mr. Payne 
notices that Hobbes also uses the story to illustrate ‘ cutting the 
Commonwealth in pieces, upon pretence or hope of reformation’: 
and that Cowley employs it in a similar way in his essay on the 
government of Oliver Cromwell. 
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I. 31. a contract, See note on p. 3, I. 16, and p. 65, 1. 13. 
It is quite true that society i.s a partnership, hut it is a partner- 
ship of a peculiar kind. As the word soci^H means both a 
partnership and society, it was not unnatural that men should 
regard society as in all ^'cspects analogous to an ordinary trading 
company. Mr. Bryce says of the Americans, “ The State is not 
to them, as to (iermans or Frenchmen, an<l even to some English 
thinkers, an ideal nioi al power, charged with the duty of forming 
the character and guiding the lives of its sulqects. It is more 
like a commercial company, or perhaps a huge municipality 
created for the managenu'nt of certain Inisiness in which all who 
reside within its hounds are interested, levying contrihutions 
and expending them on this husiness of common interest, hut for 
the most part leaving the shareholders or hurgesses to them- 
.selves. That an organization of this kind shouhl trouble ihself, 
otherwise than as matter of police, with the opinions or conduct 
of its rnemheis would he as unnatural as for a railway company 
to incpiire how many of its shareluddei s were total abstainers. ” 
The ArntrU'an Coinmounualth^ pt. vi. c-h. cii. 

r. io8, 1. 2. it is not a partnership, We may compare the 
saying of Aristotle — “ I'he state comes into existence to render 
it possible to live : hut it continues to exist, to render it possible 
to live well. ’ See note on p. 37, 1. 7. Aristotle also applies 
the notion of a jiarfnership to the state: hut he like Burke insists 
that it is not a partnership which men are free to enter into or not 
at tluir pleasure, or a partnership the object of which is the 
supply of material wants. He traces hack its origin to natural 
instincts, and he insists that the principle of association is the 
realization of a noble life. 

1. 13. the Inviolable oath, etc., the will of (lod, who rules both 
man and the universe. Cf. “ the great ruling principle of the 
mm'oJ and the natural world,” p, 113, 1. 14. (lo<l ordained from 
the beginning the continuous existence of social life; and the 
various states that exist are but subordinate branches of the one 
great society of tlie liuman lacc. Burke was familiarized 
through Cicero M’ith the Stoic conception of the universe as one 
vast commonwealth or city of which all men are members. The 
‘lower and higher natures,' i.e. all races of n en, whetlier high or 
low in the scale of civilization, ‘ the visible and invisible world,* 
i.t. the living and tJie tlead, are thius members of one and the 
same community, and art; bound together by tlic ties of common 
citizenship. 

1. 14. The word physical is the Greek equivalent of the Latin 
ncUuraL The term moral applies only to men, since it is only of 
them that we can use the terms ‘ good ’ and ‘ bad. * 

1. 15. This law, etc., 8o far Burke has shown that society 
differs from an ordinary partnership in its object and origin. He 
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now shows anotlier point of difference, viz., that it is not dis- 
soluble at the will of the parties. We may notice another and 
very important diflerence, viz., that a partnership does not 
involve corporate life and existence. 

1. 17. The municipal corporations, etc.^ i.e,, the various states 
that compose the universal society of the human race. They are 
small societies within a larger one, just as a municipality is a 
small corporation included in the larger organization of the state. 

1. 19. morally at liberty, it is wrong to do it, even though they 
may have the power to do it. Cf. “a moral competence,” p.22, 
1. 8. In his Appeal to the. Old Whi(jH Burke lepeats and em- 
phasizes the doctrine tliat, as our place in the order of existence 
IS determined for us by CJod, we are born to the obligations 
which social life implies. Political duties, like many other duties, 
are binding on us, thougli personally we may never have con- 
sented to them. Parents and children have never entered into a 
contract, yet tlieir lelationship imposes duties which neither can 
evade. Similarly no man has a* right (except what necessity, 
which is out of and above all rule, rather imposes than bestows) 
to free himself from that primary engagement into winch every 
man born into a community as much contracts by being born into 
it, as he contracts an obligation to certain parents by his having 
been deiived from tlieir bodies. 

1. 20. contingent, hypothetical. 

1. 23. principles, the Latin word prinrijda (beginnings) was 
regularly used to denote the ultimate elements of which bodies 
were thought to be made up. 

1. 24. that is not chosen, etc., which forces itself upon us. 
With this passage, cf. p. 33, 11. 9 seqq. When the necessity 
for revolution is self-evident and un(|uestioiiabIe, then only is 
revolution justifiable. 

1. 28. is a part too, etc., i.Tone of the laws of the universe. 

1. 32. nature is disobeyed, See note on p. 53, 1. 2. 

P. 109 , 1. 8 . in a different place, on a different level. One 
sort can justify their opinions by argument, the other sort cannot. 

1. 9. They both move, etc., they do what is natural : they fall 
in with the laws which the ruler of the universe has ordained. 

1. 17. tenet of the head and heart, cf. “which the heart owns, 
and the understanding ratifies, ” p. 86, 1. 4. the great name, 
Scipio. The ‘ greater ’ name is Cicero. The quotation is from 
Cicero’s Dream of Scipio. 

1. 20. the common nature, etc.. No philosophy will be accepted 
which is opposed to the natural feelings and instinctive tenden- 
cies of men. Men accept the opinion quoted from Cicero because 
they feel it to be true, and because they act upon it instinctively. 
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L 22. the point of reference, viz. God. 

1. 24. in the sanctuary of the heart, in their private devotions. 

1. 2.5. as congregated, etc., in puhlic voiship. It is not the 
worship of men only, whether individually or collectively, that i.s 
required : hut the worship of men ‘in their corporate character,’ 
i.c. as citizens. 

1. 26. cast, caste : birth. 

1. 34. the source, etc., viz. Himself. 

P. no, 1. 2. fealty*, .see note on p. 87, 1. 14. We stand to God 
in the same relation in which vassals stood to their feudal lord. 

1. 3. oblation, offering. The word is specially used in connec- 
tion with religious services. The thanksgivings of the citizens 
for the blessings of the state must be olfered in a manner worthy 
of the gift and the giver. 

1. 7. the dignity of persons, the allusion is to the various ranks 
of the priesthood. 

1. 12. it is the public ornament, it exalts men by emphasizing 
their connection with God. It consoles and encourages them by 
its doctrine that God watches over them with a Fatherly care. 

1. 19. to put him in mind, etc., the e(|uality beforeGod of the wor- 
shippers in a church is a foretaste of the equality of the saints in 
heaven. Cf. the Fjnsde of Jamcfi, ii. ‘2. “ If there come unto 
your assembly a man with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, and 
there come in also a poor man in vile raiment; And ye have respect 
to him that wcareth the gay clothing, and say unto him, Sit 
thou here in a good place; and siiy to the poor, Stand thou there, 
or sit here under my footstool : Are ye not then partial in your- 
selves, and are become judges of evil thoughts ? Hath not God 
chosen the poor of this world rich in faith, and heirs of the king- 
dom which he hath promised to them that love him ? ” 

P. 111,1. 18. begins to link, etc., when youths begin to see the 
world, of which hitherto they have only read. 

1. 21. governors, men placed in charge : tutors. 

1. 29. liberalize the church, By constantly coming in contact 
with educated laymen, clergymen are prevented from becoming 
narrow-minded. 

1. 32. institution, cf. p. 106, 1. 36. 

1. 34. adhering, agrees with we in the preceding sentence. 
Notice how frequently Burke insists that the proper policy in all 
things is never to change but only to adapt. 

P. 1 1 2 , 1. 3. meliorating, cf. p. 5, 1. 2. 

1. 6. Gothic, rude. The Goths were one of the Imrbarian races 
that overran and destroyed the Roman Empire. Consequently 
their name has come to denote what is barbarous or rude. The 
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practice of England is simply an extension of the practice, which 
prevailed in tlic middle ages, of entrusting education to the 
monks, the only class then caj)able of imparting it. 

1. 12. not despising the patrimony, etc.^ cf. p. 107, 1. 9 

1. 18. precarious, lit. what is gained by entreaty: and so, 
what cannot be lelied on, because it cannot be claimed cas a 
right. 

1. 20. a pension, a salary, cf. j). 1(15, 1. 11. 

1. 22. fiscal, financial. The Latin word (a purse) was 

used to denote the state ti easury. 

1. 26. have constitutional motives, 'J'he balance of the con.stitu- 
tion would be in danger. If the clergy were dependent for their 
pay upon the crowm, they w ould naturally assist the sovereign in 
all that he di<l, whether it w^as legitimate or not. If, on the other 
hand, their pay and position depended upon the favour of the 
fieople, their eflbrts would lie directed towards currying favour 
wdth the people only. 

1. 31. a factious clergy, cf. p. Kio, 1. 1(>. 

P. 1 1 3 , 1. 4. the guardian only, cf. ]>. 1 1(5, 1. 11. 

1. 7. the Euripus, the strait betw een Eulxeaand Iheotia, on the 
eastern coast of Creece. The constant <hiily i;hanges of the 
current in this strait were a subject of iistonishment to the 
ancients, funds and actions, stocks and shares, w^hich vary in 
value from day to day. The word arfiou signifies, in French, a 
share in a joint-stock company. 

1. 8. men of light and leading, the educated, to whom the 
masses look up for guidance. CL /(ad, p. 7, 1. 18. 

I. 9. if they have any, a modest disclaimer of any w ish to boast 
of the superiority of I^ingland. What wisdom they have is at 
least honest and straightforward, cf. j). 1(K), 1. 14. open, they 
conceal nothing. They do not think one thing and say another. 

1. 13. the great ruling principle, viz. Clod. CT. p. 108, 1. 13. 

1. 21. the first object, neither the state nor anything in it exists 
for the benefit of a class. 

1. 24. tests of its true mission, we believe it to have come from 
God, because we should naturally expect God to make special 
provision for the poor, who stand most in need of instruction and 
help. 

1. 28. description, see on p. 38, 1. 25. 

1. 31. fastidious, sec on p. 26, 1. 8. Though pride may make the 
rich reject warning and instruction, the clergy will not be offended 
but will still persist in the endeavour to cure their defects of 
mind and character. The clergy are compared to physicians, 
who do their best to cure a sore, how^ever loathsome it may be. 
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P. 114, 1. 4. fat, dense. 

1. 7. at the loom and in the field, among mechanics and agri- 
cultural labourers. 

1. 8. satisfied, convificed. 

1. 12. contingent, shaic. Soi rovv i.s regarded as a tax levied 
upon mankind. 'I'ht; lU'ivileged classes in France enjoyed a large 
immunity from taxation ; but they enjo}' no such immunity from 
sori’ow. 

I. l.'k sovereign halm, supreme consolation. 7^n/m is a con- 
tracted form of italsam, the name of ji ti*ee, the gum of whicliwas 
used for medicinal purposes. 

1. 14. conversant about, concerned with. They have meat, and 
drink, and clothing : but they ai‘e harassed by fear of imaginary 
evils. 'Fhe poor-, who.se thoughts move in a narrow circle, and 
wliose experience is necessarily limited, have no imagination, 
nor, if they had it, would they have the leisure to exercise it. 

1. 18. dole, distrilmtion. It is connected with the verb ‘to 
deal ’ in tlie sense of tf) divide, or distribute. 

1. 20. to hope or fear, a man whose earthly wants are supplied 
or can be supplied without trouble as they arise, has no motive 
to labour. 4'herc is nothing to give an interest to life. But 
religion reminds him that there is his lot in the next world to be 
considered, and so supplies him with a motive to virtuous activity. 
With the whole jKissage, cf. “ It is a miserable state of mind to 
liave few things to desire and many tilings to fear ; and yet that 
commonly is the case of kings ; who, being at the highest, want 
matter of desire, which makes their minds more languishing ; and 
have many repre.sc'utations of perils and sliadows, which makes 
their minds the less clcai*.” — Bacon, A.s-so?/ XIX. to relieve, 
used intransitively : to give relief. 

1. 21. over-laboured, excessive. 

1. 23. palled, the word expresses the sense of weariness and 
disgust w’hich comes from having more than enough of anything. 
Enjoyment comes from the .satisfaction of a felt want, from the 
attainment of a desired object, or from a victory over difficulties. 
It seldom comes, therefore, to the rich : for they can get what 
they want without trouble, and it is in vain that men try to 
amuse them by supplying them with wdiat they do not want, or by 
inventing pleasures for them for which they have no inclination. 

1. 31. the newly fortunate, those wdio have made their own 
fortunes are generally purse-proud. The French call such men 
nouveanx ricneSj newly rich men. 

1. 36. above the establishment, etc., no better provided for than 
the servants of the house. We see from some of the novels of 
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the eighteeiitli century Hint the private chaplain was, in many 
houses, treated like one of the servants. 

P. 1 1 5 , 1. 4. firmness, because nothing that men can offer him 
can be any temptation to him. 

1. 5. description, see on ]>. 38, 1. 2r», An avci sion from poverty 
is inherent in the majority of men. IMr. Payne notices that 
Burke l epeats tliis and tlic following arguments from the widtings 
of earlier church politicians. 

1. 10. censors, originally Roman magi.sti ates >\ ho v atched over 
public morals and conduct. (T. p. 153, 1. 1. 

1. 11. nor will it tempt, as it wouhl do if tlie instinictors of 
the rich were contemptible to them by reason of their poverty. 

1. 12. medicine, for the metaphor, cf. p. 113, 1. 32. 

1. 17. her mitred front, The mitre is the head-dress of a 
bishop. A certain number of bishops are members of the House 
of Lords. Cf. p. 21, 1. Hi. 

1. 21. sophisters, see on )>. 28, 1. 20. 

1. 26. acquired personal nobility, as distinguished from the 
titles of the lay peers, which are hereditary in himilies. 

1 . 30 . precede, take a higher social rank than, 

1. 35. 80 many dogs, etc., notice the irony. See note on p. 94, 
1. 17 . 

P. Ii6, 1. 5. loss to the object, though the recipients of the 
charity do not receive so much as they otherwise would. 

1. 8. virtue cannot exist, virtue implies free-will : it is doing 
right when we might do wrong, or doing niore than we are 
obliged to do. 

_ Pp. ii6- 137. Vropwiy The right of the state is 

limited to securing that it is propcrlg used. The spoliation of 
the clergg cannot he defended on the ground that poverty was 
enjoined hy primitive Christianity : foi\ if the rules of the early 
church are binding upon the clergy of to-day ^ they are equally 
binding on the laymen who rob them. Englishmen will he on 
their guards against those who.^ under the pretext of a liberal 
policy., aim at the appropriation of the revenues of the church. 
The French clergy have with great cruelty been reduced to mere 
pensioriers upon the alms of their atheistical persecutors. It is 
said that the state can abolish offices which it has itself created. 
But suddenly to deprive men of privileges^ which prescription has 
elevated into rights^ is downright robbery. It is an act of force 
which cannot be defended by argument. Again ^ it is said 
that it was necessary to take the property of the church in order 
to pay the debts of the state. But, in the first place, the state has 
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no power to offer to others the property of its own citizens. In 
the seco7id place, servants of the state have as good a right to 
their salaries as public creditors have to the paynicnt of their 
debts. And, in the thdrd place, it is irrational to recognize the 
debts of the old govenwient while repudiating all its other obli- 
gations, especialiy whoi we. consider that the power of the sovereign 
to raise loans u'as, to say the least, questionable. The real ex- 
planation of the confiscation is as follows. Owitig to the many 
debts eo7itracted by the late government there had arisen a power^ 
ful body of monied men. They were hated by the people, be- 
cause what they had lent to the government had to he repaid by 
increased taxation : and they were despised as upstarts by the 
old landed nobility. To avenge themselves for this contempt, 
they resolved to attack the propei'ty of the church, the most lucra- 
tive offices in which were held by ynembers of the old nobility. 
They found, allies in the men of letters, who not only formed the 
public opinion of the eount/y, but were fanatically hostile to 
Christianity, xit the same time these men of letters posed as 
champions of the rights of the poor, and so served to unite the 
monied class and the poor in a common attack upon the church. 
This explains how it came about that the property of the church 
was attacked, while those who had grown rick by the borrowings 
of the Crovii were left in uiidistui'hed possession of their wealth. 
If the Assembly thought the clergy competent to incur a debt, it 
7nust have thought them owtiet's of the property on the security of 
which alone they could borrow. But the clergy ha<l nothing to 
do with the debts contracted by the Crown : so that there is no 
excuse for forcing them to pay thon, while those who negotiated 
the loans are allov'cd to go free. The Assembly has committed 
in cold blood an act of greater cruelly and injustice than was 
ever committed in the heat of vassion by a Marius or a Stdla. 
Henry VIII. of England made, a show of respect for justice in 
his treatment of the English abbeys. The French could 7xot 
even plead poverty as an c.vcuse for their robbery. A very small 
addition to the general taxation of the country u'ould, on their 
minister's own showing, have met all the neeas of the country. 
The clergy were ready to pay their share. And, even granting 
that they were to he made to pay the whole debt, xvhy were they 
robbed of five millions to pay a debt of less than two and a half? 
The clergy had always paid considerable taxes, though not as 
much as the nobility ana the commons. To avoid ^tpoliation, 
they offered a large voluntarif contribution. But this was re- 
jected. The Assembly rvas hent on getting possession of the 
church lands, to create a new landed interest dependent on it- 
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self. As all the conf seated lands could not he profitably sold 
at ouce, and as the municipalities throughout the country refused 
to alUnn the stockholders in Paris to he the sole gainers by the 
confiscation., and as there iras a general , demand for money, the 
Assembly., instead of selling the lands, created a paper currency 
to he redeemed by their eventual sale Their sole ann noir iras 
to identify the interests of all udth their (arn : and they did this 
by forcing everyone to a<r.ept their /hoc j)aper eurrency. The old 
Parliaments were abolished, and the members of them were, like 
the priests, compelled to accept compensation in the neu' cur?'ency. 
Finally they decided not to sell the lands at (dl, but to put 
occupants in possession on favourable temns. Such tenants 
would, of course, he devoted to the government. But they n'onld 
make up for the insecurity ef their tenancy by oppressing the 
peasants and exhausting the soil. 

1. 11. Too much and too little, etc., 'I’lie right to property is 
the right to tlic fruits of one's labour, whatever they may be. 

1. 14. superintendence, cf. p. 113, 1. 3. 

1. 19. the beginners of their own fortune, cf. “accpiired 
personal nobility,” p. 115, 1.20. Bacon remarks in his ninth 
Essay that “ those M’ho have been bred together arc more apt 
to envy their equals when they an? raised. For it doth upbraid 
unto them their own fortunes, and pointeth at them, and cometh 
oftener into their remembrance, and incui reth likewise more into 
the note of others ; and envy ever redoublcth from speech and 
fame,” 

1. 21. mortification, self-inflicted jienauce. 

1. 22. askance, lit. obli<|Ucly, i.e. with jeahnisy or disfavour. 

1. 24. are distinguishingjthey can tell v hen a man means what 
he says. Just as the peculiarities in a man’s mode of speech 
show from what part of the country he comes, so we can judge 
from his mode of speech whether he is sincere or not. 

1. 26. patois, a dialect, the cant, etc. , the affected and un- 
meaning language of fraud. The word cant (I. at. cantare, to 
sing) meant properly a beggar’s whine, and so hypocrisy. He 
explains on p. 117, 1. 27, that underneath their specious language 
they concealed projects of robbery. 

1. 28. affect, pietend. 

1. 29. evangelic, See on p. 13, 1. 25. 

1. 30. in UB, viz. the laymen. The Gospels insist on the 
incompatibility of riches and virtue. It has already been 
explained that poverty nowadays makes men and institntioiis 
contemptible and powerless. The spirit of the gospel rule is 
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observed if we do not set too high a value ux)on wealth for its 
own sake. 

P. 1 17, 1. 2. into common, according to the practice of the 
early clmrch. Cf. of the Apostles, ii. 44, “And all that 

believed were together, and had all things common : and sold 
their possessions and goods, and j)arted them to all men, as every 
man had need.’' 

1. 7. are not among, etc., arc not included in our nuwles of 
raising revenue. 

1. 8. ways and means, and supply, are technical i)arliamentary 
terms. The House of Conunons in ‘ Committee of Supply ’ 
determines what exi3enditure shall be sanctioned for the* year : 
in ‘Committee of Ways and Mean.s’ it determines how the money 
shall be raised. The Jews, etc., the money-lenders in London 
are not expecting to be asked by government for advances 
on the security of the property of the English Church. See note 
on 93, 1. 3l‘ 

1. 9. Change Alley, the name of a street in tlie city of London. 

1. 13. whom you would wish to quote, i.c. who is resj^ectable : 
whom you would not be ashamed of referring to as an authority. 

1. 19. to pledge, etc., lit. to drink the health of, i.e. to wish 
success to their crimes. “The cup of their abominations ” is a 
scriptural expression. 

1. proscription, confiscation. In the civil wars which 
occurred tow^ards the end of the Roman re])ublic, the leader of 
the victorious faction used to /o'osrrihe {lit. write up in public) 
the names of those of his enemies w hose lives or goods w ere for- 
feited. 

1. 25. selfish enlargement, etc., for tlie form of ex})ression cf. 
p. 89, 1. 10. This professed desire to secure toleration and to 
<lepriveauy one religious body of exclusive privileges is merely an 
excuse for robbing the church. See on p. 116, 1. 26. 

1. 32. the law of social union, the conditions under which 
society is possible. If society did not render property secure, the 
chief reason for living in society w'ould disappear. The term law 
is used to denote the connections between phenomena, because 
those connections w'ere supposed to be the result of the d;vine 
will. The law's of nature are the ordinances and decrees of God. 

1. 33. public service, supplying the w'ants of the state. 

P. 1 18, 1. I. descriptions, see on p. 38, 1. 25. 

1. 1 2. the harpies of usury, grasping and extortionate usurers. 
The harpies (lit. spoilers) of Roman mythology were monsters, 
half birds and half women. Virgil describes one of them thus, 

“ A maid above, a bird below ; 

Noisome and foul the belly's flow' ; 
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The hands are taloned ; Famine bleak 
Sits ever ghastly on the cheek. ” 

When iEneas and his companions were on tlieir \vay from Troy to 
Italy they were once attacked, while eat'ng, by the Harpies. 

“ When sudden from the mountain s^\oop, 

Fierce charging down, the Harpy troop, 

Devour, contaminate, befoul, 

With sickening stench and hideous howl. 


A second time the assailants fly 
. From other regions of the sky, 

With crooked claw.s the ban<|uet waste, 

And poison wdiatsoe'er they taste " — jEu. iii. 215. 

1. 28. the faithful, members of the Catholic church. 

1. 29. tenderness, consideration. They despise them, but they 
will not allow them actually to starve. 

1. 32. By the allowance Burke means the /nhsiov which w as to 
be granted to the priests. 8ee on p. 112, 1. 20. 

1. 36. the academies, etc., see on p. 75, 1. 23. The Jacobin club 
was composed of men of the most extreme democratic views. It 
was so called because the meetings W'ere held in a building 
belonging to some Dominican friars, wJio w'ere commonly called 
Jacobins, because the Church of 8t. Jacques (St. James, Lat. 
Jacobus) had ))een assigned to them when, in the 13th century, 
they first arrived in Paris. — Burke tlefines Jacobinism 
as an attempt ‘ ‘ to excite the lowest description of the people to 
range themselves under ambitious men for the pillage and 
destruction of the more eminent orders and classes of society.” 

P. 1 19, 1. 3. prescription^ see on p. 94, 1. 13. 

1. 4. fictitious persons, the distinction between priests and lay- 
men is not a natural one like the difference of sex, for instance. 

1. 11. constructive, given to them by the act of government. 
The state creates establishments for different purposes. When 
those purposes are no longer desired, or can be better attained in 
another way, it is free to destroy or modify the establishment. 
It is, however, a generally recognized principle that, upon the 
destruction of an old establishment, the existing holders of offices 
shall not be allowed to suffer. 

1. 25. a sophistry, see on p. 28, 1. 20. 

1. 30. dungeons and iron cages, the allusion is to the punish- 
ments inflicted in the reign of Louis XI. 

1. 31. tender of, shall we treat them with more consideration? 
cf. p. 118, 1. 29. 

p. 120, 1. 2. covered, justified, cf. p. 104, 1. 7. 
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1. 3. national faith, cf. “public faith,” p. 120, 1. 27. Faith 
means credit: see on p. 42, i. 32. 

1. 4. tender and delicate, cf. p. 107, 1. 6. 

1. 11. first and original faith, etc., society is bound in the first 
instance to protect, etc^ 

1. 12. title, see on p. 16, 1. 34. 

1. 16. expressed or Implied, the creditor was not told, nor 
did he understand, that individuals would be robbed to satisfy 
his claims. 

1. 22. engaged, pledged. 

1. 23. No man, etc., No man can offer as security for the money 
which he wishes to borrow the money which he intends to steal. 

1. 27. influenced, cf. p. 85, 1. 1.7. 

1. 28. not according, etc., They did not keep faitli with those 
whose claims were tlie strongest, !mt with those whom they were 
most anxious to please. 

P. 1 2 1, 1. 12. respectable, ironical. 

1. 16. virgin, ironical. It connotes youth and pui ity. 

1. 21. prerogative, see on p. 26, 1. ,3.7. 

1. 27. trust, ])ower ; so called because po\\ er is delegated to the 
sovereign by the people. See on p. 10.7, 1. 18. 

1. 28. that dangerous power, viz. the dominion over the public 
purse. 

1. 31. a body of property , viz. the chiiinsof the monied men from 
whom the sovereign had borrowed. 

P. 122 , 1. 5. circulation of property, property did not easily 
change liands. 

1. 8. Family settlements, it was possible in France to tie up 
property for a much longer period than in England, where 
settlements cannot operate beyond the life of a person living at 
the time when they are made, and twenty-one years after. Burke 
means that there was less land for sale in France than in England 
because, in France, so many of the holders of land had only a life- 
interest in it, and were therefore unable to sell it. 

1. 10. right of recovery, a feudal lord could at any time re- 
purchase lands w’hich hatl once belonged to his estate, and the 
heirs of a landowner could repurchase any portion of the estate 
which their ancestors had alienated, w hether the existing holder 
wished to part wdth it or not. In these and other ways the 
law favoured the accumulation of lands in the hands of a few 
owners. 

1. 12. unalienably, for uu we should use the prefix m. 
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1, 18. connected with their distresses, heavy taxes were imposed 
to pay the interest on the de))ts contracted by the government. 

1. 23. naked, i.r. without money. 

1. 26. sometimes, I have pointed out in the Introduction that 
the nobility forme(i pi'actically a caste reciting on birth. 

1. *29. the usual means, viz. family alliances. Racon, in his 
ninth liJssay, remarks that “men of noble bii'tli arc notcil to be 
envious towards new men when they rise. For tlie distance is 
altered ; and it is like a deceit of the eye, that when others come 
on they think themselves go back.” 

1. 32. noble, memlicrs of the nobility. 

P. 123, 1. 1. natural, which it ought to have. See on p. 53, 1. 2. 

1. 7. commendatory abbies, abbies held in. comme.ndam, i.c. in 
trust. When a benefice fell vacant, the pation of it could allow 
any one to draw the revenues of it until lie chose to appoint a 
permanent incumbent. 

1. 18. description, cla.ss, cf p. 38, 1. *25. 

1. 25. engaged, bouinl. 

1. 29. the two academies, ‘^The famous Academy of Sciences 
(7Vi^ Academy), and the Academy of Inscriptions, so called 
because its special ollice was the devising of inscriptions in hon- 
our of Louis XIV. , and in celebration of his various civil and 
military triumphs. The Academy grew out of a small 

literary club, composed f>f .seven or eight persons, which was 
.started in Paris in 1620. Richelieu conceived the idea of making 
it a public body, holding regular meetings. The King issued 
letters patent authorizing ainl establishing the hcm^ society in 
1635, and the sanction of the Parliament was given two and a 
half years later. According to the statutes of its foundation, 
“the Academy’s principal function shall be to work with all the 
care and all the diligence pbssible at giving sure rules to our 
language, and rendering it pure, elo(]ueut, ainf capable of treating 
the arts and sciences.” — Mr. Matthew Arnold on The Literary 
Influence of Academien. I have given an account of the Encydo- 
]}cedia in the Introduction. 

P. 124, 1. 2. fanatical, see on p. 28, 1. 27. from thence, etc., 
those who are anxious to make converts are easily led to 
persecute those who refuse to be converted. Of. p. 125, 1. 7. 
proselytism means a desire to make converts. Proselyte is a 
Greek word signifying ‘ one who cometf over to a belief,’ 

1. 9. avenues to fame, lit. the ways which lead to it ; the 
modes of winning it. Burke has said already, p. 43, 1. 23, 
that the men of letters have, like pioneers, prepared the way for 
the revolutionists. 

1. 15. taste, see on p. 74, 1. 9. 
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1. 18. Atheistical fathers, exponents of the doctrine of 
atlicisin. Tlie term fathers is applied to those •’priests of llie 
early church whose writings are regarde<l as decisive upon 
questions of faith and practice. A bigot is an obstinate devotee 
to a creed. 'I'lie atheists are as deaf to arguments for religion 
as the monks arc to ar/Juments against it. 

1. 21. men of the world, slirewd men : men who have learned 
wisdom by experience. 

1. 28. persecution, Burke is alluding to the proceedings taken 
against tlie Encyclopa'dists. The desuits were jealous because the 
theological articles had not been entrustetl to them. Thev first 
attacked the Eneyclopiedists indirectly. A certain AbW. dc 
Trades, who was a friend of Diderot and was suspected of writing 
the theological articles in the first volumes that appeared of the 
Ennjclopivdia, was condemned and de}nived of his license for 
denying in an official exercise at the Sorbonne the existence of 
innate ideas. The Jesuits next induce<l the Archbishop of Paris 
to issue a pastoral condemning the heies}' of l)e Trades, and 
referring to unnamed woiks teeming with error and impiety. 
Next the Jansenist Bishop of A\ixerre made a direct attack not 
only on the Kncyclopa dia^ but on Montesquieu and Buflbn as 
well. Diderot replied to this attack of the Jansenists. Jn 
Februaiy, 17^2, the two volumes which had been issued were 
suppressed by a decree of the King's ('ouncil But though the 
decrei remained unrevoked, being, imlced, probably issued only 
to pacify the church, Diderot was allowed and even requested to 
continue the work. The ecclesiastical party became more angry 
as the popularity of the book increased with the issue of every 
new volume. In 1758 Helvctius’ book J)e 1' Esprit appeared. 
The church party represented him as being at one with the 
Encyclopaedists, and in 1751) an informatton was laid both 
against Hclvetius’ book and the Eiicijclopa dia^ as books hostile 
to religion and morals. Before the court came to any decision, 
the Council of State interposed in the beginning of 1759, and 
suppressed the Encydopn dia altogether, forbidding the sale of the 
published volumes and the publication of any new ones. Diderot 
published the concluding ten volumes in 1765. They bore 
NeufchA.tel on the title-page, and were distributed privately to 
the subscribers. The clergy levelled a decree against the new 
book : but the decree was quashed by the Parliament. The 
government, however, ordered all who ha<l copies of the book to 
deliver it up immediately to the police. Eventually the copies 
were returned to the owners with some petty curtailments. 
Morley’s Didrrot and the Encyclopaedist vol. 1, ch. v. 

P. 125, 1. 1. what ... what, partly ... partly. 

1. 7 . as controversial zeal, etc., see note on p. 124, 1. 2. 
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1. J 2. tlie thunderbolt, the sudtleii and irresistible intervention 
of despotism. .A popular commotion is compared to an earthquake 
because it overturns everything which exists. Both Frederick of 
Prussia and ("atherine of Russia patronized the new philosophy. 

1. 21. avenues to opinion, the instruments by which public 
opinion is influenced. Cf. p. 124, 1. 9. ' 

1. 27. pretended to, this insinuation is not justified. 

1. 32. obnoxious wealth, viz. the monied interest. See p. 122, 
1 . 17. 

P. 126 , 1. 3. not upon any principles, etc., cf. p. 121, 1. 33. 

1. 9, other descriptions, i.c. other kinds of wealth than that 
of the monied men. 

1. 11. an appearance, the exact equivalent of the Greek word 
phenomenon^ which i.s now more generally used in this sense. 

1. 16. invidious, which was reganlcd with disfavour. See on 

p. 28, 1 . 20 . 

1. 23. natural and legal, See on p. 106, 1. 22. The treatment 
of the clergy is opposed both to common sense and to law. 

1 . 31, the new institute, the new phi1oso]>hy which now rules 
in France. 

P. 127, 1. 1. engagement, a contract. 

1. 17. comptrollers general, the Minister.^ of Finance. 

1. 21. Mr. Laborde, he was employed by the government of 
Louis XV. as an agent for raising money. 

1. 23. Jobbing, the w'ord signifies the manipulation of public 
matters for one’s own personal advantage. 

1. 26. the duke de Choiseul, He was minister from 1708-1770. 

1. 33. the duke d'Aiguillon, He succeeded Choiseul as minister 
of foreign affairs. During Jiis ministry France was peculiarly 
unfortunate in her wars and foreign relations. With regard to 
the family of Noailles, the Marechal de Noaillcs had distinguished 
himself first in the war of the Austrian succession, and afterwards 
as a minister. His son served Louis XVI. A younger son 
of this family and D’Aiguillon were the proposers of the first 
motions brought forward on the famous night of August 4th when 
the Assembly decreed the abolition of feudal privileges. See <»i» 

p. 77, 1. 9. 

P. 128, 1. 10. a sort of profaneness, cf. p. 110, 1. 11. Property 
is sacred. 

1. 16. proscription, .see on p. 117, 1. 24. 

1. 34. with the return, they were afraid that if they got back 
their property, they would get back their power too. Their 
cruelty, therefore, was the result of fear. Cf. p. 43, 1. 31. 
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P. 129, 1. G. spread a sort of colour, give an appearance of 
justice to. Below, 1. 19, Burke calls the rights of men “a 
magazine of offensive weapons ” : by which he means that the 
doctrine that all men are equal justifies an attack on all in- 
equalities. Cf. p. 64, 1.^3. 

1. 11. improved state, ironical. 

1. 15. Harry, Mr. Payne points out that this is simply the 
ancient and French way of pronouncing ‘ Henry.' 

1. 17. studied in your new schools, Ic.irnt your new principles 
of morality and equity. S<‘e p. 1*27, 1. 5. Sylla and Marius were 
rivals for the headship of the Homan .state in tlie first century 
B.c. Sylla was victorious in the struggle and was made per- 
petual Dictator, ’'3.C. 82. 

1 19. magazine, a storehouse : iisctl specially foi a place where 
weapons and ammunition arc .stored 

1. 21. the Jacobins, mc on p. lbs, I, .‘{b. 

1. 27. as every crime, etc., liie i hurch as a whole is not to be 
deprived of its property he<ausc of tin* crimes of a few of its 
mcm]>ers. In his defence of the church, pp. loG Ncqq., Burke 
lays special stress on the virtues of tlie prie.^ts as individuals. 

1. *28. in that dark age, ironical. C'f. p. 1*29, 1. II. 

1. 29. a creature of prejudice, aji irrational institntifui. 

I. 53 . operose, laborious. 

R 130 , 1. (). Incantation, sec on j). 107, 1. 2S. H*; Jiuglit have 

condemned the endowments of the chinch as irrational, and as a 
lielfish violation of the ju.st claims of all to c(jiial rights and 
jjossossions. 

1. 10. colours, see on p. l‘2t), 1. G. Unless tyrants recognized 
the claims of justice, they would not take the trouble to justify 
their acta, 

1. 12. Whilst Shame, a man cannot be wholly had who has not 
wholly lost the sense of shame. 

1. 17. will pray, etc., will pray tluit his anticipations of evil 
may not be realized. 

1 . 27 . wealth is crime enough, the poor will always tind a pre- 
text for robbing those who are better off than themselves. 8ir 
John Denham, the autlior of these lines, lived 1G15-1G60. 

P. 131, 1. 1. This same wealth, the wealth alluded to in the 
linefe just quoted, same simply show's that the subject to which 
it is attached has been already mentioned. lese nation, see on 
p. 78. 1. 10 . 

1. 3. polity, see on p. 9, 1. 31. 

1. 4. in one object, viz. the church. 

2 c 
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1. 7. the states, of. p. 38, I. 24. 

1. 9. of Justice and mercy. On p. 132, 1. 34, l»e says that the 
confiscation was both partial and cruel. 

P. 132,1. 15. sinking of debt, providing for the gradual diminu- 
tion of debt. 

P. 133, 1. 1. ran before, anticipated and exceeded. 

1. 12. their lords of articles, see on p. 75, 1. 1 1. Foi- the 
Jacobins see on p. 1 IS, 1. 3(>. 

I. 17. as partial, because it was partial. 

II. 29, 30. the excise includes duties on things manufactured 
and consumed in the country, such for instance as tlie tax on 
native liquors, duties of custom are thos(j levie<l on commodities 
imported from abroad, 'i'hey are Imth indirect taxes, *.c. they 
are not levied on the person by whom tliey ai(; ultimately j)aid. 
The li(|Uor seller adds U» the price of his liquor the amount of the 
duty which he has to pay to government. 4'he tax, therefore, is 
paid ultimately by the consunu rs of tlu' li(pK)r. A direct tax, 
such as the income (ax, is pai<l by (he peu'son on whom i( is (ii’St 
levied. 

1. 32. the capitation, a jausonal tax. In Franc(‘ it was very 
uno(jually inq)osed. 'I'lie word signitics literally a tax levied by 
heads : Lat. caput, a head. 

P. 134, 1. 3. of no trivial produce, they yiehhMl a larg<' leturn 
t-o the treasury. 

1. 8. redeemed themselves they ha<l paid n lump sum down, 
once and for all. The system of taxation in Fraiujc was grossly 
unfair. Tlie sum paid by the privileged classes may have been 
large, but their incomes wtu’e large. 'I’lic, (piestion Avith regard to 
a tax is not so much — what is the amount of it ? but - after pay- 
ing it, how much remains for the necessaries of life? In France 
the grievance was twofold. In the first place, the privileged 
classes did not pay their proper share of the taxes which they did 
pay in common with the rest: and, in the second place, there was 
a number of very oppressive taxes from which they were ex- 
empted altogether. 

1, 22. promised by, expected fr-om. 

1. 30. The new landed interest, i.r. the monied men, who were 
to be put in possession of the church lauds. 

1. 31. connected with it, etc., if the republic fell, the lands 
would be restored to the church. 

1. 33. ransom, viz. the sum which they offered to escape the 
confiscation. 

*35> 1- S' sudden diversion, if the amount of money de- 
creases, prices must fall. 
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1. 10. No distress, notice the strengtli of the expression. The 
revolutionistH loved evil and hated good. Cf. p. 43, 1. 36. 

1. 13. to take stock, to sell the lands for shares of diflerent 
kinds. Of course it would be difficult to decide w hat price to ask 
for land if tlie price ^tas pai<l in something that was constantly 
fluctuating in value. 

1. 23. They panted, etc., tlie jieople in the municipalities felt 
the want of money. They woul<l <lo anything to get it. They 
would, therefore, support the conliscation, because money could 
be got by selling or mortgaging the church lands. 

1. 29. supply, a technical term for a vote of money by Parlia- 
ment. 

1. 30, boding, ominous. He foretold disaster if his demands 
were not compli(‘d with. 

1. 31. converting their bankers, putting the monie<l men into 
possession of the hinds wliiidi properly belongi'd to bishops and 
abbots. 

1. 33. a paper currency, see note on p. 42, 1. .So. The bank of 
discount made advances to the government. Burke calls it a 
paper-mill, because its notes weic issued so much in exce.s8 of its 
real property tliat thert' was no chance of their being redeemed. 
They therefore had simply tlie value of paper. They w’ere 
“ fictitious wealth ” : cf. j). 48, 1. lo. A note is a promise on the 
part )f a bank or a government to pay the sum named on it. A 
piece of paper, the intrinsic value of which is a fraction of an 
anna, is received as eipiivalent to ten rupees, simply because we 
believe in the solvency and the honesty of tho.se who issued it. 
If we suspect tlie .solvency or the honesty of the government, the 
value of its notes will be simply their value as paper. 

P. 136, 1. 1. The word to discount means to advance money, 
which is not yet due, upon a .security. The bank of discount was 
formed in 1776. So long as it was not forced to lend money to 
government its business prospered ami its notes were willingly 
accepted. It was eventually ruined by the demands which the 
government made upon it, and w as suppressed by a decree of the 
Convention in 1793. 

1. 7. on the same bottom, on the same footing. The new 
currency w'as to be accepted as payment for the church lands, 
when they were sold. Everybody therefore was interested in 
maintaining the new gOYcrnment: for, if the government was de- 
stroyed, the church would recover its lands : and the holders of 
paper money would find their paper w’orthless. 

1. 19. the dictators, the absolute ruleivs. The word signifies 
properly a magistrate who w’as appointed by the Romans, in any 
great emergency, and was invested with absolute power. 
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1. 20. the parliaments, see note on p. 42, 1. 6. 

1. 28. a boon, ironical. 

1. 34. church paper, the currency which was to be redeemed by 
the sale of the church lands. 

P. 137, 1. 8. outrage upon credit, they force every one to trust 
them, by forcing every one to accept their paper money. 

1. 21. a fine, a name given to the lump .sum which a tenant 
sometimes paid down wlien he entered into occupation, and in 
consideration of which he obtained his holding at a lower annual 
rent. 

1. 23. gift, in feudal law tlie word signifies that the person who 
received the (jift bound him.self to certain .services to him from 
whom he received it. Tliose who received lands on favourable 
terms from the Assembly understood that they were bound to 
favour the Assembly in return. 

1. 29. waste in woods, cutting <low n timber. 

1. 30. usury, cf. j). ‘21 .j, 1. ;r>. 

1. .35. precarious, .see on p. 112, 1. bS. 

Pp. 1 37- 1 50. The reeahttionists hare the i/H/jifde/tce to jnstif)^ 
their polii'i/ as the onb/ (tltenatfire to despotis)n. Bat it is 
evident that the old yoveniment of France might eai>iifg have been 
transformed into a limited and constitutional monarchy like 
that of England. The enerng of domocracg is not necessarily 
the friend of tyrann y. The so-called democracy of France seems 
likely to become a narrow and mischievous oligarchu. Even 
judging a pure democracy on its merits, those who have had 
most experience of it agree in regarding it as more oppressive 
than tyranny. Besides, even if we allow it to he a good form of 
government, monarchy is good also. Monarchy, at least, has 
this advantage, that it does not exclude the principle of popular 
control, while the supremaaf and direct rule of the people 
excludes any control of them hy a monarch. No one doubts thgit 
the French monarchy, like all absolute monarchies, needed to he 
reformed ; hut in 1789 all Frenchmen were agreed that it was 
only reform, and not revolution, that was wanted. The popula- 
tion ojf France was numerous and increasing. There was a 
steady flow of bullion into the kingdom. There was every dgn 
of material wealth, and intellectual culture. Such things can- 
not be under an utterly vicious government. The government, 
indeed, fai' many years had been culpably weak and hxdxdgent. 
The only results of the Revolution so far hax)e been to drive 
numbers out of the country, to diminish the wealth, and augment 
the misery of the people. 
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P. 138, 1. 5. philosopliic, Burke uses the term l)ecau8e the 
revolutionists justified all that they did ])y reference to abstract 
principles of reason. Cf. p. 121), 1.17. 

1. 6. strain their thfoats, etc., declaim as loudly as they can. 

1. 11. crude, see on p. 39, 1. 2. 

1. 18. sophistry, see on p. 28, 1. 20. 

1. 20. theory and practice, ideal and actual governments. 

1. 21. despotism of the multitude, notice how Burke condemns 
the new government by the mere definition which he gives of it. 
In substituting democracy for monarchy the French thought that 
they were substituting freedom for oppression. As a matter 
of fact they were exchanging the rule of one for the tyranny of 
many. 

1. 22. a monarchy, he is referring, of course, to the English 
monarchy. 

1. 28. criminal ill intention, the desire, namely, of robbing a 
nation of tlie happiness whicli it would enjoy under democratic 
rule. 

1. 29. tempered, modified. 

1. 33. when actually possessed, Burke’s proof of this assertion 
is given on pp. 38-9. 

P. 139, 1. T). description, kind. Cf. p. 38, 1. 25. 

L 8. oligarchy, 8ee p. 220, 1. 10. 

1. 10. upon abstract principles, without reference to the con- 
dition and circumstances of those who are to live under it. 

1. 22. the legitimate forms of government, See on p. 104, 1. 25. It 
was the custom with Plato and Aristotle first to determine the 
'normaJ form or forms of goveniment, and then to describe the 
declensions from, or corrupted forms of them. A normal form 
was one under which the end for which the state exists could 
be realized. Pl.ato, in his Bepiihlic, after sketching the ideally 
perfect form of government, arranges the imperfect forms, then 
actually existing, in the following order : — timocracy, or a govern- 
ment of the Spartan type : oligarchy : democracy : tyranny. In 
his PoliticuSy after saying that the best form of government is the 
rule of a trained and scientific statesman, lie ranges the imperfect 
forms as follows : — monarchy is the best, and tyranny the 
worst. A good democracy is better than tyranny and oligarchy, 
but inferior to aristocracy and monarchy. Aristotle, in one part 
of his Politics, makes Kingship, Aristocracy, and Polity (a 
constitution which puts power into the hands of the large mass of 
men of moderate means) normal forms : while tyraimy, oligarchy, 
and democracy are the corruptions of them. Later on in the 
same book he states that * Absolute Kingship’ and * Ideal 
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Aristocracy ’ alone arc natural forms of go\'ernment, on the 
ground that they represent tlic rule of virtue adequately equipped. 
He conceives of democracy as a state in which the poor rule for 
their own advantage. Later on in the Pojifics, again, he points 
out how each kind of government may assume many forms, and 
he makes what is for a Greek a very remarkable statement, 
namely, that the constitution of a state is really dependent upon 
its social conditions. 

P. 140, 1. 3. polity, Sec on j). 0, 1. 31. 

1. 0. balmy, soothing, healing. See on p. 78, 1. 17. 

1. 11. generous, See on ]>. 39, 1. 34. 

1. 19. compounded with other forms, when, for instance, the 
monarch is subjected to the control of rcju’csentatives of the 
people, as in England. 

1. 21. Bolingbroke, See on j). 99, 1. 33. 

1. 26. description, cf. p. 139, 1. 5. 

1. 29. the speculation, the theory. 

1. 33. sycophant, See on p. 103, 1. 1 1 

P. 141, 1. 6. which is mixed, etc., cf. }). 10r3, 1. 30. 

1. 9. unqualified or ill-qualified, absolute or nearly so. 

1. 20. of necessity, neces.sary. For the metaplior of the fabric, 
cp. p. 38, 1. 19, and j). 146, 1. 27. 

1. 22. theoretic experimental, two terms of strong condemna- 
tion. Burke looks with suspicion upon all constitutions which, 
however ingeniously devised, have not been submitted to ‘ the 
solid test of experience.’ All France, etc., I’his is a mistake. 
“ There was not a .single great change made by the Assembly, 
which had not been demanded in the lists of grievances that 
had l>ecn sent up by the nation to Versailles. The division of 
the kingdom into districts, and the proportioning of the repre- 
sentation to taxes cind ])opulation ; the suppression of the 
intendants ; the suppre.ssion of all monks and the sale of their 
goods and estates ; the abolition of feudal rights, duties, and 
services ; the alienation of the king’s domains ; the demolition 
of the Bastille : these and all else were in the prayers of half 
the petitions that the country had laid at the feet of the king.” — 
Morley. 

P. 142, 1. 6. TsBbmas Kouli Kb&n was born in 1688 in the 
province of Khorassan. He distinguished himself by clearing 
Persia of the hordes of Afghans and Turks that were oppressing 
the country. Being dissatisfied with an order to disband his 
army, he seized the Shah and put his own son on the throne. 
Upon the death of this son, he was himself elected Shah, 
under the title of Nadir Shah. His invasion of Hindustan and 
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rapture of l)t>lhi arc uell knowji. fki< his rule in Per.sia was so 
tyrannical, and his (unelty an<l avarice were so great, that a 
conspiracy was formed against him in hi.s camp, and he was 
murdered in 1747. 

1. 24. population, 'flu' increase of population in France made 
tlie burden of taxation more felt, and so prcci})i(.ated the revolu- 
tion. The numhtu' of (lie population is, in all cases, less im- 
portant than the condition of it. It is often whcic the greatest 
wretchedness and misery ])revail that wt; find the population 
increases fastest, lu;cause jirudential consiileratioiis do not operate 
to retard its growth. 

1. 27. Intendants, the otliceis in charge of districts. The 
terms iittrur/an'. and //f mm/tVy corresjiond pretty closely to our 
Collector and Collectoratf . 

P. 143, 1. ,■). term, used in its literal scn.se of limit. 

1. 7- acme, a (Jreek word signifying height. 

1. 8. in these speculations, See on p. IM, 1. II. 

1. 0. taking ground on, cf. p. 102, 1. 2(). 

1. 34. The middle term, the average. 

P. 144, 1. It) The wealth, With regard to the wealth of a 
country the question is not — What wealth is there in the 
country? hut— How is it distributed? The masses in France 
wei'e miserably poor. 

1. 21. ready in the circulation, cf. p. 122, 1. 5. 

1. 25. British Dominions, the British Isles. 

P. 146, 1. 1. opportunity, convenience. 

1. 23. awes and commands the imagination, liy \vhich we can- 
not help being struck. 

1. 26. latent, 3'he revolutio.nists contended that the vices of 
the old government were patent. Burke, on the other hand, 
says that its merits were evident, while it would re([uire a care- 
ful search to discover any faults in it which would justify the 
destruction of it. 

1. 34. its capacities, etc., cf. p. 138, 1. 33. 

P. 147, 1. 3. he must admit, etc., see note on p. 42, 1. 18. 
I)e Tocqiieville remarks that the spirit of reform, at this time, 
was not confined to France. 

1. 12. all sorts of projects, etc. De Tocqiieville points out that 
the liberality of the government in the encouragement of trade, 
in the allotment of subventions, and in the execution of public 
works, involved an expenditure in excess of its revenues : and 
that there was a dangerously democratic tone in many of its 
ordinances and decrees. 
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1. 13. countenance, cf. j>. 34, 1. 1. 

1. 18. public spirit, devotion to the public good. 

1, 25. the good Intentions, they were instigated l)y a malicious 
desire to emphasize and exaggerate the faults of the government. 

1. 29. if it deserves such a name, Burke points out afterwards 
that the new representjitive system was based on inconsistent 
principles, p. 204, 1. 15 : and that the executive and the legisla- 
tive were out of harmony with one another, j). 226, 1 . 33. 

P. 148, 1. 2. told, counted : cf. iah, number, 1,7. 

1. 3. philosophic, see on p. 138, 1. 5. 

1. 12. Clrcean, Circe was a witch. V’lien Ulysses and his 
companions, on their return from Troy, landed on her island, she 
turned a number of them into swine. She restored them after- 
wards to human shape, and for a year they s])cnt whole days 
eating and drinking. Homer, bk. 10. Tlie revolu- 

tionists would call English govei ninent despotic ; but many 
Frenchmen seem to prefer it to the so-called free government 
which has been set up in theii- own country. Cf. p 138, 1. 21. 

1. 17. In specie, in gold and silver, as opposed to paper. Cf. 
p. 43, 1, 1. 

1. 19. Laputa and Balnibarbl, two countries visited by Culliver 
in his travels. In his description of them Swift satirizes the 
pedantry of philosojjhers. It would seem as if France had been 
handed over to shallow theorists to experiment upon. 

1. 28. mendicancy, This poverty won Id be more justly described 
as the result of tlie old system. The Revolution was itself 
hurried on })y the prevailing scarcity. 

1. 30. standing, permanent. 

1. 32. police, measures. It is the same word as polity. See 

p. 9, 1. 31. 

P. 149, 1. 3. legislative clubs, cf. p. 75, 11. 12 and 17. 

1. 9. quacklsb, such as is practised by impostors. 

P. 150, 1. 7. equivocal in her appearance, cf. p. 8, 1. 31. 

1. 9. In her train, lit. among her retinue. 

Pp. 1 50-1 55. The nobles did not deserve the treatment that 
they have received. They still deserve the praise bestowed on 
them by Henry /P., whom it is the fashion with the revolutionists 
to praise. They were cultivated.^ upright.^ generous^ considerate 
men. They were fair in their dealings with their tenants : andy 
04 they had no power y they could not he responsible for any of 
the grievances of the people. Their standard of private 
morodityy it is truey was not high: and they alienated the 
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higher elms of the commons hg their exclusiveness. But 
tenacity of ones rights is a good principle in itself Jealousy 
of nobility is nothing hut jealousy of the honour paid to virtue. 

1. 15. had not beeiv, would not have been. 

1. 19. the Hanse-towns, From the middle of the twelfth 
century to-v^ms began to grow up on the coast of the Baltic, 
but “ the real importance of them is to be dated from their 
famous union into the Hanseatic Confederacy. The origin 
of this is rather obscure, but it may certainly be nearly 
referred in point of time to the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and accounted for by the necessity of mutual defence, 
which piracy by sea and pillage by land had taught the 
merchants of Germany. The nobles endeavoured to obstruct 
the formation of this league, which indeed was in great 
measure designed to withstand their exactions. It power- 
fully maintained the influence which the free imperial cities 
were at this time acquiring. Eighty of the most considerable 
places constituted the Hanseatic Confederacy, divided into 
four colleges, whereof Lubec, Cologne, Brunswick, and Dantzic, 
were the leading towns. Lubec held the chief rank, and became, 
as it were, the patriarchal see of the league : whose province 
it was to preside in all general discussions for mercantile, polit- 
ical, or military purposes, and to carry them into execution.” — 
Hallim, Middle Agesy iii. 325. 

1. 21. Orslni and Vitelll, names of two noble Italian houses. 
They are mentionetl without any special historical reference. 

1. 23. The Mamalukes, The word Mamaluke signifies a slave. 
A Ijodyguard of Turkish slaves was formed under the successor 
of Saladin in Egypt, and tliey ultimately usurped the supreme 
power. Their kingdom vas overthrown in 1517, but they 
remained a powerful and influential body in Egypt down to 1811 
when they were massacred by 'Mahomed Ali. 'rlie Nayrts are a 
tribe of aborigines in Malabar. 

1. 26. The statues, etc., He uses this metaphor because the 
Virtues were once personified and worshipped as deities. The 
meaning is that the obligation to mercy and equity might 
temporarily have been suspended. 

1. 27. tenderest, See on p. 107, 1. 6. Cruelty is not condemned 
when it is necessary to the prevention of cruelty. 

1. 33. most abhorrent from, who shrink most from. 

1. 34. this civil war, etc. , a war between vices is compaj'ed to 
a war between citizens of the same country. Cruelty and fraud 
are met by cruelty and fraud. 

P. 151, 1. 14. contribution, payment of taxes. 
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1.21. a despotic democracy, etc.. Seep. 138, I. 21 scqq, of 
reciprocal control, Burke is thinking of the government of 
England, under which the people control the executive through 
the Parliament. 

1. 28. insidious, they only praised Heni^y I^^. vith a ^'icw to 
disparage Louis XVI. 

1. 29. panegyric, means, literally, such a speech as would be 
deliv'ered in a public assembly (Or. })CVH<iyrifi), i.c. a complimentary 
speech. 

1. 35. Well it is, it is lucky for them 

P. 152, 11. 8, 9. He spent, etc., for prerogatives, see on p. 26, 
1. 35 : and for the meaning of capital, see on p. 39, 1. 15. The 
meaning is that, although he did not always cxer(;ise his powers 
to the full, he never yielded liis right to exercise them if he 
pleased. He transmitted intact lo lus successors the stock of 
power which he had him.self inherited. to break in upon, 
means to take anything from : to diminish. 

1. 13. Because be knew, he knew that gratitude will not make 
men loyal, so he made men afraid to resist him. Cf. p. 92, 11. 
14 seqq. 

1. 14. merited, earned. A Latinism. 

1. 23. But, Burke proceeds to answer an imaginary objector. 

1. 34. delicate, See on ]>. 107, 1. 6. 

P. 153, 1. 1. censorial, See on p. 115, 1. 10. 

1. 2. officious, used in its literal sense r)f * n'ady to perform 
services.’ The word is now used as c(piivalent to ‘meddlesome.’ 

1. 3. with a good military tone, in their sentiments, language, 
and conduct, they were what we should wish soldiers to be. 

1. 25. In partnership, Sometimes the landlord, instead of 
charging rent, advanced in the tenant a part of what was 
required for working the farm, and then divided the produce 
with him. This kind of tenure was called and the 

farmer was called a m6tay(n\ See Fawcett’s Politii'nl Economy, 
bk. ii. ch. vii. 

1. 32. not noble, cf. p. 122, 1. 32 : no manner of power, I have 
pointed out in the Introduction that one of the grievances against 
the nobles was that they retained their privileges after they 
had ceased to do anything to earn them. 

P. 1 54, 1. 1 0. A foolish imitation, etc. , cf . “ But at Longchamp, 
as elsewhere, we remark, for one thing, that dame and cavalier 
are waited on each by a kind of human familiar, name<l Johei. 
Little elf, or imp ; though young, already withered ; with its 
withered air of premature vice, of knowingness, of completed 
elfhood ; useful in various emergencies. The nameyolyi (Jockey) 
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comes from the English ; as the thing also fancies that it does. 
Our Ariglo-mania, in fact, has grown considerable ; prophetic of 
much. If France is to be free, why shall she not, now when 
dread war is hushed, love neighbouring Freedom ? Cultivated 
men, your Dukes de D^ancourt, de la Rochefoucault, admire the 
English Constitution, the English National Character ; would 
import what of it they ran, of wdiat is lighter, especially if it be 
light as wind, how much easier the freightage I Non-Admiral 
Duke de Chartres (not yet D’Orleans or Egalite) flies to and fro 
across the Strait ; importing English Fashions : this he, as hand- 
and-glove with an English Prince of Wales, is surely qualified to 
do. Carriages and saddles ; tojeboots, and redivgofe-'i^ as w'e 
call riding-coats Nay the very mode of riding : for now no 
man on a level with his age but will trot a V Avglaii^f (in English 
fashion), rising in the stirruyjs; scornful of the oldsitfast metiiod, 
in which, according to Shakespeare, ‘ butter and eggs ’ go to 
market. Also, he cun urge the fervid wheels, this brave 
("hartres of ours ; no whip in Paris is rasher and surer than the 
unprofessional one of Monseigneur. Elf Jokeis we have seen ; 
but see no-w real Yorkshire jockeys, and what they ride on, and 
train: English racers for French races. .. Beautiful days of inter- 
national communion I Swindling and blackguardism have 
stretched hands across the Channel, and saluted mutually.” — 
Carlyle, French Revolution, book ii. ch. (>. 

1. 18. They countenanced too much, etc., De Tocqueville 
remarks that though the theories of the philosophers struck at 
the root of the privileges of the no])les, yet the nobles welcomed 
them as remarkable efforts of ingenuity, not foreseeing that 
they would soon be acted on by an angry people. 

1. 21. Those of the commons, etc., cf. p. 122, 11. 11) seqq. 

1. 25. other nobility, viz. the hereditary landed nobility, (’f. 
p. 56, 11. 23 seqq. 

1. 30. The military, offices in the army. 

P. 155 , 1. 4. a mere work of art, it is not sincere, but is 
got up with a purpose. 

1. 16. order, the word signifies properly a class of architecture. 
It is used purposely in view of the metaphor which follows. The 
capited is the head of a pillar, and, in the Corinthian style, is 
very graceful. 

1. 19. wise and good man, viz. Cicero. 

1. 20. liberal and benevolent, A liberal man is not jealous of 
the honours which others receive : a benevolent man is pleased 
to see others made happy by being distinguished. 

1 . 23. giving a body, etc., a title is a substantial and per* 
manent mark of the reputation which a man enjoys. Mac- 
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kin tosh’s criticism on this passage is as follows The creation 
of an order is itself undesirable. It creates a new and artificial 
inequality amongst the members of a state in addition to the 
inevitable inequalities of fortune. It, therefore, aggravates the 
evil of selfish and antisocial interests. With regard to France in 
particular, the character and sentiments of the orders had been 
formed under an arbitrary system. They were therefore unfit 
to form part of or to exist under a free government. They had 
become mere dependents of the Crown. The nobility lived by 
war and Court favour. Considered as a legislative order, they 
ceased to exist after the union of the orders in one Assembly, 
and the abolition of their feudal rights in August, 1789. The 
question, therefore, for the Assembly was, what place they were 
to hold in the new constitution. It was decided in December 
that the Electoral Assemblies were to be composed without any 
regard to rank. Thus the nobles retained nothing but their 
titles. Next, it was decided, in June, 1790, io suppress titles, 
and rightly so. We have seen in history untitled nobilities with 
power : but a titled nobility without legal privileges or political 
existence would be an absurdity. When titles went with office, 
and office was hereditary, as in Gothic Europe, hereditary titles 
were intelligible. But the existence of an hereditary nobility is 
certainly not essential to a state. A peculiarity of Gothic 
Europe is not to be erected into a universal law of politics — 
‘ Nobility is the Corinthian capital of polished states ’ : — the 
august fabric of society is deformed and encumbered by such 
Gothic ornaments. The massy Doric that Hustains it is Labour : 
and the splendid variety of arts and talents that solace and 
embellish life forms the decoration of its Corinthian and Ionic 
capitals. Besides, the French saw’ that, if life was to be breathed 
into the forms of free government, it w’as necessary to create a 
democratic character and democratic ideas. The destruction of 
titles, therefore, was the fwst step towards real equality. It 
was a blow at haughty pride on the one hand, and slavish defer- 
ence on the other. Any moral value which titles may have, 
considered as rewards of merit, disappears wffien they are made 
hereditary.’’ In the many passages in which Burke speaks in 

S raise of an order of nobility he wishes to remind the nobles of 
Ingland of their position and duties. In 1772 he wrote to 
the Earl of Richmond, “ You people of great families and 
hereditary trusts and fortunes are not like such as I am . . . 
We are but annual plants that perish with our season, and leave 
no sort of traces behind us. You, if you are what you ought to 
be, are in my eye the great oaks that shade a country, and per- 
petuate your benefits from generation to generation. The 
immediate power of a Duke of Richmond, or a Marquis of 
Rockingham, is not of so much moment : but if their conduct 
and example hand down their principles to their successors, 
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then their houses become the public repositories and office of 
record for the constitution ... I do not look upon your time and 
lives as lost if . . . the heads of certain families should make it 
their business by the whole course of their lives, principally by 
their example, to mould into the very vital stamina of their 
descendants those primliples which ought to be transmitted pure 
and unmixed to posterity.” 

Pp. 1 56- 1 83. The clergy did not deserve the treatment which they 
have received. The offences of priests in former days are unjustly 
made a pretext for punishing tJm priests of to-day. Evil men 
have used religion., as they have used other good things, as a 
cloak for their evil passions. But history, properly understood, 
should teach us, not to destroy the good ivhich has been used as a 
cloak to cover evil, hut to find the evil under the pretext, and 
root out it. For the same evil passions disguise themselves in 
different forms and v'ork hi/ dijjerent instvunients, at different 
times. Intolerance, assttnnng the name of toleration, is now 
incarnate in the atheists, Just as in former days it was incarnate, 
under the name of religious zeal, in the pmiests. The same 
arguments that are used to justify the punishment of the harmless 
priests of to-day will justify the punishment of harmless atheists 
in days to come. Everif profession has its own weaknesses and 
prejudices, but these are not }o be punished as rices. The French 
clergy of the present generation are certainly free from many of 
the vices with which priests icere charged in former times. A mong 
the bishops, the good have suffered along with the few vicious 
ones. Ine church, as now established, unll certainly not attract 
men of culture and position. The clergy are henceforth to he 
elected. Office, therefore, will he icon by those who are versed in 
the trickery of elections. There is no court to determine doctrines 
or punish heresy. This degradation of religion is hut prepara- 
tory to its total abolition, and to the .substitution of a secular 
for a religious education. EngUshmen will not approve the con- 
fiscation because those who suffer by it are Catholics. 7 ' hey respect 
the religious convictions of others, because they have had to suffer 
for their own. Englishmen, icith their deep sense of justice and 
respect for social order, are horror-stricken at the contempt which 
the French have shown for every recognized title to property. Jt 
is matter for alarm that the French are striving to propagate 
their doctrines in other countries, and that, even in England, 
some have heen found to approve them. In days like these, when 
public debts are growing so rapidly, it is a terrible thing that 
governments or individuals should oe familiarized udth the idea 
that the robbery of any one is, under any circumstances, justifiable. 
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It is futile to sai/ that the French, in destroying the church, 
merely effected a wise reform. It is never wise to he unjust: and 
the law is unjust when it disappoints expectations that it has 
itself created. reformers know that institutions are like 

natural forces, '/'hey may he used, hut they cannot he created at 
will. A 2 nse reformer would hare seen in the church a powerful 
instrument for good, to he controlled, employed, and directed, 
not to he wantonhf destroyed. He would have made allowance 
for inevitable superstition. He would hare seen in revolutionary 
fanaticism itself a superstition much worse than that of the 
church. There is no reason to suppose that the neic owners <f 
the church lands will use their wealth with more benefit to the 
community than the ejected monks did. Priests are as useful 
as idle laijmen. Their employment is as useful as many employ- 
ments, which we are obliged to tolerate, because the poor can only 
live by producing what the rich are willing to pay for. The 
church employed as mueh labour (ts any one else would have 
employed, and it employed it on worthier objects. If there were 
any abuses, they might and should have been corrected. It can- 
not he regarded as aji evil that a portion of a nation's land 
should be devoted to the encmiragement of good works, and to the 
I'cward of merit wherever it is to be found. 

P. 156, 1. 4. not with much credulity, i.t. it is \Yith great in- 
credulity. 

1. 11. in the individuals, Burke skilfully diverts attention from 
the political and social objections to the church as an endowed 
and a privileged corporation, to tlie acknowledged merits of 
individual priests. 

1. 13. unnatural, the cruelty of it shocks the feelings which 
nature has implanted in man. Cf. p. 1G4, 1. 4. 

1. 14. meliorating', cf. p. w, 1. 2. The church should have been 
reformed and controlled. 

1. 17. act as trumpeters, give the signal for attack upon the 
property of the churcli. He has already described how the 
atheistical men of letters joined with the lower orders in an attack 
on the church. Sec pp. 123-4. 

1. 22. mallgrnant and profligate, they read history with a 
malicious and wicked desire to find instances of crimes committed 
by priests. 

1. 25. illogical, he explains below that it is unreasonable to 
punish the members of a corporation in one generation for what 
the corporation has done in the past. 

1. 27. After destroying, He refers to the abolition by the 
Assembly of titles of nobility. 
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1. 30. the fiction of ancestry, it is only by a metaphor that the 
priests of the past can be called the ancestors of the priests of 
to-day. And, if it is unfair to punish a son for the offences of his 
father, much more unfair is it to punish an official for the offences 
of his predecessor. 

1. 32. except in names, except that they are called by the same 
name and belong to tlie same class — viz. priests— as those who 
committed the guilty acts. 

1. 33. refinement, subtlety. 'I'he atheists have shown great 
ciev'erness in discovering ways of being unjust, or pretexts for 
being unjust, wliicli wouhl not have occurred to ordinary men. 

1. 34. The word enlightened is, of course, ironical. 

P. 157, 1. 2. that sense, viz. this feeling of abhorrence. 

1. 8, Inexpiable war, of. p. 08, 1. (I. 

1. 19. We do not draw, It is worth notic ing how easily and 
naturally Burke slides into general reflections. Facts were of no 
interest to him except as they illu.st rated great principles, or 
afforded matei ial for important lessons. That is why he is so 
instructive. 

1. 24. in the perversion, if it is misunderstood and misapplied, 
a magazine, cf. p. 120, 1. 10. 

1. 20. keeping alive, etc., it will do this, for instance, if, 
because priests liave once done wrong, ])0])ular fury may be ex- 
cited against jtriests for all time. 

1. 28. History, etc,, cf. (libbon's definition of History as “little 
more than the register of the orime.s, follies, and misfortunes of 
mankind.” 

1. .34. The private state, the condition of the individual. The 
quotation is from Spenser, Faery Queen* y ii. 7. 14. 

P. 158, 1. 2. You would not, etc., tyranny justifies itself as a 
legal exercise of prerogative, or as a due maintenance of 
authonty. Sedition justifies itself as zeal for freedom and 
human rights. We are not to attack or depreciate either right- 
ful authority or a just spirit of independence. These are good in 
themselves, and, even when tliey have been destroyed, tyranny 
and sedition W'ill cloak themselves under other names. hat we 
ought to attack is the pride w hich animates the tyrant and the 
ambition which animates the rebel. 

1. 0. captains, military leaders. 

1. 17 . the occasional organs, etc., in tlie sixteenth century the 
‘cause of evil’ w as intolerance : the ‘organ by w hich it acted’ was 
the Catholic priesthood : the ‘ transitory mode in which it 
appeared ’ or ‘ the fashion ’ of it was the persecution of Pro- 
testants. In the eighteenth century the same evil spirit of 
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iiitolerance manifested itself in the persecution of the Catholic 
priesthood by atheists. 

1. 19. Otherwise, etc., you will know a great many facts, but 
your knowledge will not prevent you from doing foolish actions. 
It is foolish to argue that because priests 9nce persecuted, they 
must be persecuted now. 

1. 23. assumes a new body, enters into and animates different 
men : e.y. intolerance is now incarnate in tlie atheists. 

1. 28. gibbeting the carcass, etc , a man from wliom the spirit 
of evil has fled is compared to a body from which the spirit of 
life has departed. He is coinpare<l to a tomb because tlie evil 
spirit is dead in him. 

1. 31. attending only, etc., i.c. seeing only what is on the sur- 
face : seeing only the facts, and not the lessons which they teach. 

1. 35. perhaps In worse, the persecution then being carried on 
by the atheists was more odious than any of whieli prie.sts bail 
ever been guilty. 

P. 159, 1. 2. followers of Calvin, tlie Huguenots. t'alviu wa.s 
a Protestant reformer of the sixteenth century. See on p. 03, 

1 . 1 . 

1. 5. abominations, see on ]>. 70, 1. '2'k 

1. 24. seasoning, lit. something used to give a relish to food. 

1. 25. the Guises, those who persecute in the eighteenth 
century as the Guises did in the sixteenth. See on p. 53, 1. 11. 

1. 28. gallies, see on p. 8, 1. 18. 

1. 29. house of correction, prison. 

1. 32. prostituted, unworthily employed to make religion 
appear odious. See on p. 41, 1, 14. 

1. 35. only by his alms, see «ote on p. 94, 1. 17. 

P. 160, 1. 1. truly, see note on p. 91, 1. 27. 

1. 4. every other part of learning, Burke contends throughout 
that the practice of the revolutionists rested on a spurious 
philosophy. 

1. 6. elevation of reason, just as a man, who wishes to get a 
general view of the country, must take his stand on rising ground, 
so a man must rise above particular facts and events if he wishes 
to apprehend the general lessons which history teaches. Bacon 
describes Plato as “one that had a Mut of elevation situate as 
upon a cliff.” — Adv. 2. vii. 5. 

1. 18. speottlative and Inactive, who are by conviction atheists, 
but do not try to force their doctrines on the world, or to perse- 
cute those who disagree with them. 
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1 . 21 . In its quiescent state, etc., a man must be miserable from 
the mere fact that he does not believe in a Ood. 

1. 30. professional faults, etc., what these arc, in the case (ft 
clergymen, is explained on p. 161, 11. 2 seqq. ‘ ‘ some tenaciousness . . . 
deride them.” The student should notice the passages in which 
Burke insists that wisdom show^s itself in not expecting too much 
from men. Of. p. 164. 1. 19, and p. 176, 1. ,30. 

1. 32. countenance, justify. 

P. i6i, 1. 9. a violence of toleration, etc., true toleration does 
not ret|uire us t<j punish men simply because they are zealous for 
their own religion. He is, in reality, the most intoleiant of men 
who cannot make allowance for such natural zeal. 

1. 15. of a just allowance, i.v. frailties which we ought, in fair- 
ness, to excuse. 

1. 17. monsters, see on p. 75, 1. 22. 

1 . 20 . conflicting interests, lui alludes to the struggle of the 
('atholic church with the Huguenots. 

1. 22. meliorate, cf. p. 5, 1. 2. 

1. 31. rigidly screwing, etc., it maybe inetjuitable for a man to 
insist on something to wdiich, according to the letter of the law, 
he has a perfect right. For instance, we should think it hard if 
a landlord insisted on the pumdual payment of his rent in years 
of fain ne and distress. 

I 36. intellectual sovereig^nty, controlling the beliefs of men. 
Cf. “an empire of doctrine," p. 162, 1.4. 

P. 162 , 1. 4. sometimes flattering, etc., there have been times 
when the church has impugned the ab.solute autliority of the 
secular power. Tlie priests have ‘tlattered ’ men by telling them 
that they were only bound to obey an authority which they had 
themselves consented to obey. There have been cases too in 
which, by threats of penalties both in this world and the next, 
the church has compelled men to refuse obedience to governments. 
But in either case its object was to substitute its own authority 
for the authority which it attacked. 

1. IL two great parties. Catholics and Protestants. 

1. 25. one set of men, the free thinkers. 

1. 31. The regulars are those who do, and the seculars those 
who do not belong to some monastic order. 

1. 33. parochial clergy, the priests in charge of a parish. See on 
p. 59, 1. 17 . 

P. 163, 1. 1. of noble birth, that the highest offices in the 
church were reserved for members of noble families w^as one of 
the grievances of the time. 

2p 
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1. 8. neither insolent nor servile, Hacon gives the same test of 
good manners. “ The sum of }>ehaviour is to retain a man’s own 
dignity, without intruding upon the liberty of others.” 

1. 11. Fenelon, 1051-1715. Louis XIV,. made him tutor to his 
grandson the Duke of Rurgiindy, and afterwards made him Areh- 
bishop of Cambray. Through the imstruiiientality of his con- 
temporary, the great tlicological controvcr.sialist, Rossuct, one of 
his theological treatises M^as formally condemned l)y the church, 
and he lost favour with the king tlirough the boldness of the 
political theories contained in his Tiivmnqn^\ He w'as remark- 
able for his charm of character and manner, the liberality of his 
ideas on education and government, the piety of his life, and the 
extent of his charities. 

1. 19. vicars-general, deputie.s. 

1. 24. divines, theologians. 

1. 32. by all titles, on ovtuy ground. (I. p. 21, 1. 1. 

P. 164, 1. 14. heroic, see on p. 73, 1. 24. The term ‘ heroic 
vii'tue’ is used by Aiistotle {Kthirx, vii. 1 ) to dc'.scribe vii-tue which 
transcends the human. 

1. 19. as old as I am, i,e,. with my ex])ei ience. 

1. 20. description, class. 

1. 28. the severe virtues, those wdiieh itnply s(df-control. They 
made up for their intemperance by being liberabininded and 
generous. 

P. 165, 1. 1. to favour the vicious, those w ho are punished 
alike are, presumably, equally culpable. 

1. 3. pensionary establishment, .see on p. 112, 1. 20. The pro- 
posals of the ecclesiastical committee with reference to the new 
chun li establishment were first laid before the Assemblv in April. 
The nation was to take upo« itself the debts of the clergy, and 
defray the costs of the church from the taxes. For the present 
the existing dignitaries of the church w^erc to remain as before, 
but their revenues wei e to be so much curtailed that the church 
would cost 1 33 instead of 1 70 millions. But as this sum w' as still 
too large, it was proposed that in futiue the church should be 
arranged on an entirely new system, so that 65 millions (after- 
wards raised to 77 millions) w'ould suffice for its mainteiiunce. 
The old dioceses were to be done away with ; oj^ery department 
was to form a bishopric — every half square league a parish — and 
the parish priests were to be better paid than before. On the 
29th of May the new church constitution — the outlines of wjiich, 
as first sketched, are given above — was laid before the Assembly. 
In its full development it w^ent far beyond the principles laid 
down in the report of April ; and made many other encroach- 
ments on the laws of the cnurcli than the alteration of the bound- 
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arica of dioceaes. The sovereignty of the enfranchised citizens 
was acknowledged in this case, as in the courts of law, and in the 
general administration. Tht‘ ele<;tors of each district were to 
name their priest, and the electors of the department their bishop. 
The only camdition tlie franchise was attendance at one mass. 
Every non-C’atholic who fulfilled it might give a vote. The per- 
son elected was to swear an oath of allegiance to the nation, the 
king, ami tlic constitution. There were to he no more chapters, 
and no nuire ecclesiastical jnris<liction The Pojre was to forfeit 
liis right of dis])cnsation and canonical invc.stitiire. ’’ — Vo7i Syhel, , 
hk. i. ch. /), and hk. ii. ch. 3. Burke says that no man, pos- 
sessed of any self-respect, or occupying a respectable position, 
will allow his son to become a candidate for a place wliich can 
only be won by acts of which a respectable man would he ashamed, 
and which is not respectable even when it is attained. 

1. 1 1 , patrons, those who possessed the right of appointing to 
heneticcs. Cf. “kingly and seignoral patronage,” p. 166, 1. 27. 

1. 14. to independence, tliose who liave been elected will flatter 
and try to jrleasc those who have electe<l them, and may still elect 
them to something better. 

1. UK an exciseman, a collector of excise duties. See on p. 133, 
1. 29. 

1. 25. ascertained, fixed. 

P. 1 66, 1. 3. philosophical, see on p. 99, 1. 20. 

i, 9. education, referring especially to tlie teaching of Hel- 
vetius. See note on p. 96, I. 2. 

1. 27. patronage, see on p. 165, 1. 11. 

1. 31. on and through greater numbers, there will be more 
candidates to flatter, and more electors to be flattered. It is bad 
enough that a pri(*st should occasionally get a benefice by flatter- 
ing the king or lord in who.se gift it lies. But it is much worse 
that no j)ricst should be able to get promotion without flatter- 
ing the masses whom he ouglit to instruct and control. 

P. 167, 1. 7. the foundation, viz. the belief in God. 

1.9. Burnet (1643-1715) was Bishop of Salisbury. The refer- 
ence is to Bk. iii. of his History of His (hrn Times. 

I. 11. of the finest parts, of the greatest ability. 

1. 17 . a foijn of religion, viz. Protestantism. The church 
preferred atheists who called themselves Catholics to sincere 
Protestants. It is no wonder that the cluirch has been destroyed 
by the atheists whom it welcomed into its fold. 

1. 21. a similar spirit, viz. bigotry pushed to the extent that 
he has just described. 

1. 24. doctors, used in its literal sense of ‘ teachers. ' 
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1. 31. stock of general truth, if they were ready to die for tlie 
doctrines peculiar to Protestantism, much more would they 
have been willing to suffer for those truths which all churches 
hold in common. 

1. 34. titles, cf. p. 163, 1. 32. 

r. i68, 1. 4. less engaged In conflict, cf. p. 101, 1. 14 scqq. 

1. 13. Equal neglect, etc., 11ie meaning of the j)assage is tliis : 
True toleration does not consist in abstaining from attacking 
what we consider too contemptible to be worth attacking. It 
consists in allowing to others what we claim for ourselves, namely, 
the right of exercising an independent judgment. 

1. 19. They favour, etc., they prefer one dogma to another ami 
they allow others to do the same. 

1. 21. justice, justice consists, partly at least, in allowing to 
others whatever we expect others to allow to us. 

1. 25. we, t.e. all believers, d'hc contest is really between 
religion and atheism. 

1. 28. subdivision, Christians are legai-ded as forming one 
corps, of which the different chui cdies ai’e so many subdivisions. 
The attack of the atheists on the one class called Catholics is 
really an attack on the whole corps. 

I. 34. good works, a theological term for the virtuous acts 
which are the expression, of a true religious faith. 

II. 35, 6. fellowship ... communion, the words are probably 
suggested by a passage in the English Prayer-book, beginning, 
“ 0 almighty Cod, who hast knit together thine elect in one com- 
munion andfe/lou’shi/) in the mystical body of thy Son Chidst our 
Lord,” etc. 

P. 169, 1. 2. proscription, see on p. 117, 1. 24. 

1. 6. deans and chapters, the dejan is the chief clergyman of a 
cathedral church. The clergymen associated with him are 
called canons. The dean and canons together form the chapter. 
For the “parochial clergy ” see on p. 162, 1. 33. 

1. 12. as a precedent in point, as an example which England 
can imitate. 

I. 20. the common concern, etc., in which all alike are in- 
terested. If once a idght is violated, no man can feel secure in 
the possession of his rights. 

II. 21-23. possession ... law .. usag'e .. prescription, cf p. 94, 
1. 13, and p. 119, 1. 3. For the meaning of ‘law of nature’ see 
on p. 106, 1. 22. 

P. 170, 1. 1. hardly with the compliment, they hardly think 
it worth while to discuss the lawfulness of robbing a man. A 
man’s claim to his own is a trifle not worth consideration. 
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1. 11. They have compelled, sec p. 136, 1. 11. 

1. 14. the symhols, the paper money,, which represents the 
anticipated profits of the sale of the lands of which they have 
robbed the church. 

• 

1. 16. liberty or property, on p. J37, 1. 8, he called the com- 
pulsory paper currency “ an outrage on property and liberty.” 

1. 19. constructive property, ?.e. not a definite tangible tiling, 
but a valuable right To the examples quoted by Burke we 
may add copyright and patents as instances of incorporeal pro- 
perty. Burke uses tlie word constructive, as opposed to 7iafural, 
to denote whatever owes its existence to convention or positive 
law. On p. 185, 1. 5, Burke says that “ near divisions carry only 
the constructive authority of the wliole ” : i.c. it is a mere fiction 
of law which makes the vote of the majority the vote of the 
whole body. Cf. “ We are so little alfected by things which are 
habitual, that we consider the idea of the decision of a majority 
as if it were a law of our original nature. But such constructive 
whole, residing in a part only, is one of the most violent fictions 
of positive law, that ever has been oi* can be made on the prin- 
ciples of artificial incorporation. Out of civil society nature 
knows nothing of it ; nor are men, even when arranged accord- 
ing to civil order, otherwise than by very long training, brought 
to submit to it. ... This mode of decision, when wills may be 
so nearly equal, when, according to circumstances, the smaller 
nu nber may be the strongei- force, and when {i])})arent reason 
may be all upon one side, and on the other little else than im- 
petuous appetite ; all this must be the result of a very particular 
and special convention, confirmed afterwards by long habits of 
convenience, by a sort of discipline in society, and by a strong 
hand, vested with stationary permanent power, to enforce this 
sort of constructive general vfiW."' —Appeal to the Old Whigs. 
With regard to good- will, w hen a man is leaving a business, he 
sometimes receives a sum of money from his successor on the 
understanding that he will induce his old customers to deal with 
the new comer. Burke purposely selects instances of rights of 
small value to emphasize the respect which Englishmen have for 
property as such. 

1. 28. real and recognized, etc. , cf. p. 43, 1. 1 . 

P. 17 1 , 1. 3. those instruments, etc., viz. money, by means of 
which alone property can circulate, i.c, pass from hand to hand. 
Cf. p. 122, 1. 5. 

1. 5. the Anabaptists, This sect carried to extreme lengths the 
principles of the independence of the individual judgment and 
the importance of individual conviction. They came into conflict 
with the constituted authorities in Cermany through their 
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attempt to establish an ideal Christian commonwealth, with 
absolute equality and community of goods. 

1. 7. wild, extravagant ; impracticable. Burke lias already 
said, on p. 116, that, in the changed circumstances of the world, 
the Bible is to be interjireted according to the spirit, and not 
according to the letter. 

1. 10. epidemical fanaticism, when a fit of madness seizes a 
whole people wisdom is terrified, because wisdom is powerless 
when men will not listen to reason. 

1. 18. wlilch supersedes, etc., to emphasize theij- hatred of 
religion they arc willing both to endure and inflict sufleriiigs 
whicli outrage the natural instincts of humanity. 

1. 23. proselytism. See on p. 124, 1. 1. 

P. 172, 1. 9. malignant charity, their desire to share with 
others their pernicious doctrines. 

1. 15. tokens of confraternity, “ Two of the niembers of the 
Patriotic Society at Nantes had been despatclied to the Rcvrolu- 
tion Society, to deliver to them the picture of a banner used in 
the festival of the former society in the month of August bearing 
the motto ‘ Pacte Universel ’ (universal conqiact), and a represen- 
tation of the flags of England and France bound togetlier witli a 
ribbon on whicli was written, “A I’linion de la France ct 
d’Angleterre ” (To the union of Knglaml and France). 'Phe 
messengers were respectfully received and entertained by the 
committee of the society. These facts were sulimitted to the 
society in the report of the committee presented at the meeting 
of November 4, 1790.” — Payne, 

1. 19. the federative capacity, i,e. the duty of acting for the 
kingdom as a whole The power alluded to is the JCnglish Par- 
liament. The words federal and federation are from the Latin 
words, yfeJe.*?, faith, and ai’^b’eaty. A federation is a union 
of states. A federal governnTfehtns one which controls in matters 
that concern all the states that compose a confederation, as opposed 
to a local government which may exist in each state, and control 
aflPairs which concern that state alone. The most conspicuous 
instance of a federation is the United States of America. 

P. 173, 1. 8. by interesting many, etc., all to whom the govern- 
ment owes money are anxious for the safety of the government. 

P. 174, 1. 4. monied Interest, On p. 122, 1. 3, Burke explained 
how the new French government concilialjed the support of the 
monied interest hy paying their debts out of the property stolen 
from the church. 

1. 5. look for their security, trust for the payment of their 
debts. They expect that government will have the will as well 
as the power to pay. 
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1. 7. effete, incapable. The word is properly applied to a 
woman who is past child-bearing. 

1. 8. springs, cf. p. 69, 1. 27. 

1. 11. not from an acquisition, i.e. not from extra wealth, 
legitimately acquired,^ but from plundei-. 

I. 12. Revolutions, etc., in times of disturl>ance robbery is 
likely to pass either unnoticed or unpunished. 

1. 17. their security, who think they are safe because they 
harm nol)ody. 

1. 21. a hollow murmuring, the sign of an ap]>roaching earth- 
quake, to which in the ne.vt .sentence he eompai es a political dis- 
turbance. Cf. p. 12r), 1. 

1. ,S0. tender of property, witli a strict regard for the rights of 
property. Of p. 107, 1. 6. 

P. 175, 1. 3. Justice is itself, etc., the one virtue which society 
should always observe is justice. One great reason which induced 
men to enter society w^as the <lesire to obtain that protection 
which in the state of nature they could not get. Society will fall 
to pieces if it fails to protect all or any of its members. 

1. 30. on the original introduction, etc. , it may be inexpedient to 
create a church in a country in which one does not exist, though 
it may be inexpedient to destroy one which already exists. 

1. 33. things more valuable, etc., for instance i)eople may have 
so far associated religion with the church, that religion may lose 
its hold upon them when the church is destroyed. No European 
would think of introducing a system of caste into a country. 
But no wise European would wish at one stroke to abolish it in 
India, because, in the minds of the people, it is bound up with 
religion, it is the source of moral obligation, and it defines the 
moral code. To <lestroy it, therefore, would be equivalent to 
depriving morality of its only sanction. Montesquieu, discussing 
the enormous revenues of the clergy, made the same remark — 
“ The laws sometimes find liirtdrances to the removal of existing 
abuses, because they are bound up with things which the laws 
ought to respect.” — Esprit des Lois, bk. xxv. ch. 5. 

P. 176, 1. 1. Bophlsters, See on p. 28, 1. 20. It is not a question 
of maintaining it with all its abuses or destroying it altogether. 
There is a middle, i.e, a course halfw’ay between these two ex- 
tremes, namely, to reform it. 

1, 5. Spartam, etc. , make the best of what you have got. The 
Greek passage of which this is meant to be a translation means 
really, “You have got Sparta, rule it,” i.e. mind your own 
business. The mistranslation arose from the fact that the Greek 
word hosmeo means lioth to ride and to adorn. 

1. 10 . carte blanche, etc. , no man, who is sincerely anxious for his 
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country s good, will think himself at liberty to change the whole 
face of it according to his caprices. 

1. 12. speculative, opposed to practical, as on ]>. lt>0, 1. 18. 

1. 15. A disposition, see on p. 1 1 1, 1 34 : and cf, p. 189, 1. 7. 

1. 25. a purchase, what for instance the hilcruin is to the lever. 
A man with a lever in his hand must get a fulcrum befort; he can 
lift a weight. So a statesman authorized to make changes is 
powerless without funds and agents. 

1. 28. the mechanism, the word is suggesteil by the preceding 
analogy. Government might have found in the monasteries a 
convenient instrument for carrying out its benevolent })rojects, 

1. 29. with a public direction, wliitdi the state could control. 
Cf. p. 116, 1. 13. 

1. 31. public ties, being unmarried they liad no domestic ties 
or interests. 

1. 34. whose avarice, etc., poverty, chastity, and obedience 
were the three monastic; vows. Wliatever wealth a monk obtained 
he handed over to the order to which he belonged. A statesman 
could hardly wish for more than large funds, and honest, un- 
selfish, obedient agents. 

P. 177 , 1. 2. The winds blow, etc., a quotation from the Bible. 
You can no more create such institutions when you want them 
than you can make a particular wind blow’. The devotion of 
wealthy Christians in days gone by led them to endow’ monas- 
teries : the statesmen of to-day must show’ their w isdom in the 
use which they make of those endowments. 

1. 5. The perennial existence, etc., A man often feels that 
whatever good lie may plan or eft’ect must cease w ith his death. 
The difficulty disappears if he can make an undying c.orporation 
the instrument of his reform. 

1. 6 . are, Burke often useS the plural in cases like this, when 
the verb, though it has a singular subject, is immediately pre- 
ceded by nouns in the plural. 

1. 17. contriving, ingenious. 

1. 18. wild, without cultivation. rank, luxuriant. Tlie pro- 
ducts of spontaneous zeal are compared to flowers growing wild. 

1. 27. until contemplative ability, etc., ^.e. until men discovered 
their laws and turned them to practical use. 

1. 28. practic, for practical. Similarly we have had politic, 
theatric, and mechanic. 

1. 33. which was neither, etc., i.e. which you might have em- 
ployed in a rational way. 

1. 36. pensioners, cf. p. 112, 1. 20. 
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P. 178, 1. 2. mental funds, wisdom. 

1. 3. in its natural course, what we should have expected. 
Sec on p. 10, 1. 20. From meii without wisdom we cannot expect 
wise courses. 

1. 6. But, Buikc pi'oceed.s to answer an imaginary objector. 

1. 11. You derive benefits, etc., Many passions, which con- 
sidered in the abstract are culpable, may yet assume a desirable 
form, or serve a useful purpose. Self-love, for instance, is the 
root of prudence. Kcscntment .serves to check injustice. Cf. p. 
155, 1. 8 ; and see Pojje's iJasay on Man, ii. 183. 

1. 13. superstition, see on p. 75, 1. 29. So long as there arc 
people who cannot understand what it is that is deserving of 
]-everence, or on wliat grounds reverence is due, so long there 
will be superstition. A wise man will leeogriizc tins. He will 
distinguish between the substance and the accidents of religion : 
and so long as ho sees that men are faithful to the substance, he 
will tolerate some folly in respect of the accidents. If we see a 
simple Hindu, fearing (.h)d,and trying to live an upright life,w’e 
are not to censure him because he insists on eating, bathing, etc., 
at certain times and in certain ways. These are the accidents of 
his religion : and though they are <lifferciit from, they are not 
necessarily more ridiculous than those of other religions. Chris- 
tians are still tiglding a.'< to the robes v\hi<‘]i a priest should wear, 
and the position in which he should stand in church. A wise man 
can see that it cannot matter in what clothes or in what position a 
man worships (iod. ‘ The rival follies ' light with one another : 
( .g. Hindus and (’hristians (‘ach are ready to fasten on the weak 
points in the l eligion of the other. But ‘ wisdom is not .so severe 
a corrector of folly.’ In other words. The wise man, who knows 
what human nature is and what is to be expected from it, will 
make allowance for inevitable follies. 

1. 28. axe not admirers, etc., the reference is to the Roman 
poet Horace, who begins a letter to Numicius thus — 

Not to admire, Numicius, is the best, 

The only way, to make and keep men blest. 

The meaning is that a wise man will never allow himself to be so 
engrossed by the Maufva T<rr<r as to sacrifice his own peace of 
mind. In the original, Munera Te^'riv is used in its literal sense, 
‘ what the Earth affords.’ Burke uses it more generally to signify 
what is accidental, temporary, and changeable. It applies, for 
instance, to the elements which superstition has added to religion. 
Horace’s epistle has been imitated by Pope : Globe Edition, p. 
300. 

1. 35. if, in the contention, etc., as Bacon says, “ there is a 
superstition in avoiding superstition, when men think to <lo l)e.«5t 
if they go farthest from the superstition formerly received.” 
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P. 179, 1. 1. heats, passions. Cf. p. 101, 1. 15. Monasticism 
is not of the essence of religion and, therefore, is not a thing to 
be fouglit a]>oiit. Viewed impartially, the zeal of its founders is 
better than that of its present enemies. 

1. 6. adorns a country, on p. 1 10, 1. 12, he calls religion “the 
public ornament. ” ** 

1. 18. policy, i.e. ‘ the public benefit to be expected from it’: 
p. 175, 1. 25. 

1. 20. Bometlilng more, etc., The produce raised from land is 
more than enough to pay the cost of raising it. The surplus, 
arising as it does from the naiui-al fertility of the land, goes to 
the owner of the land. It is called rent. The owner of the land 
does not himself labour : but ‘ his idleness is tlie spring of laboui-,’ 
i.e. he causes labourers to be employed. I'lie rent- wliich he 
receives is a fund which he pays away in wages. 

1. 25. The only concern, etc. , All that the state caves about is, 
that the money obtained by the sale of the surplus produce 
which the industry of labourers has raised from the soil should be 
paid away again as wages to labourers : and that tlie labourers 
should be employed upon objects which will neither corrupt tliem* 
selves nor their employers. I’he French school of economists 
known as physiocratan maintained that the landed proprietors and 
the cultivators of the soil arc the only productive classes in a com- 
munity. Manufacturers and traders they regarded as unproductive 
classes, because, whilst they arc making and selling a thing, they 
consume as much as the thing which they make or sell is worth. 
A man, who makes a piece of lace worth £10, consumes £10 
worth of food while making it. He, therefore, adds nothing to 
the total wealth of the country. He only benefits the country 
indirectly by supplying the wants of those who are engaged in 
cultivating land, and by furnishing the count ?y with products which 
have a value in foreign markets. 'Fhe cultivator, on the other 
hand, always produces moiie than he consumes : for, as we have 
seen, he has a surplus at the end of Ccach year which he can pay 
away as rent. The reasoning is fallacious. The value of a 
manufactured article is evidently greater than that of the raw 
material of which it is made. If a man consumes £10 worth of 
food while manufacturing £10 worth of cotton into lace, yet the 
lace when it is made is worth more than £10. 

P. 180, 1. 8. more laborious, etc. The reader should note these 

E oints carefully, because Burke takes pains to show that on each 
ead the monks are better than those who are to take their 
places, less disposed, etc., cf. p. 137, 11. 31 ffeqq. 

1. 10. canons, See on p. 169, 1. 6. commendatory abbots, 
See on p. 123, 1. 7. 

1. 13. neither sing nor say, i.e. do notliing at all. In the 
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lan^age of political economy ‘ productive labour ’ is labour 
which produces a useful thing, or which gives utility to a thing. 
For instance, a carpenter who fashions wood into the shape of a 
table is a productive labourer. The table is a useful thing, i.e. 
men are willing to give something for it. The labour of a priest 
or an opera-singer is ^inproductive : it does not result in the 
production of a vendible commodity. On purely economic 
grounds, therefore, there is no distinction between a monk, a 
singer, and a man who does nothing at all. They all consume 
wealth and have nothing to show for it. From an economical 
point of view, if money is wasted, it does not matter who wastes 
it. But the labour of a monk is not, in the economical sense of 
the term, as useful as that of factory hands. It may be very 
undesirable on moral and humanitarian grounds that men should 
have to work in mines and factories, but their labour is produc 
tive labour. The condition of the factory hands was attracting 
attention when Burke wrote. 

1. 18. economy, system. The w^ord means literally, tlie 
management of a house, and so, generally, disposition, plan, 
arrangement, system. 

1. 21, wheel of circulation, the process by w hich money passes 
from hand to hand, 'i’he meaning of the passage is this. ‘ The 
surplus product of the soil ’ goes at first into the hands of the 
owner of land. He syiends it in the supply of his own w ants, and 
the gratification of his own desires. In other w ords he pays it 
away in w’ages. Thus the money in a kingdom circulates from 
rich to poor. But so long as the rich man w ants what can only 
be made in factories, so long men must work in factories or 
starve. For the ricli will not pay w ages to men who w ill not make 
what they W’^ant. In this way the caprices and the luxuries of 
the ricli inevitably determine the form and direction of a 
country’s industry. 

1. 33. for this purpose of distribution, etc., the monks spend 
their money just as much as laymen do, and probably what they 
want can be produced with less detriment to tiie labourers whom 
they employ. 

P. i8i, I. I. on a par, equal. Why substitute laymen for 
monks, when nothing will be gained by the change ? The next 
argument is that the change would be for the worse. 

1. 8. Why should the expenditure, etc. Burke assumes through- 
out that the church had spent the money well, and that lay pro- 
prietors would spend it badly. 

1. 22. open the avenues to science ? prepare the w'ay for tlie 
growth of science. There must be cuidosity before there can be 
inquiry. A museum stimulates curiosity by showing men what 
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marvels there are in nature. It facilitates in(|uiry by disposing 
the materials in the manner most convenient to the inquirer. 

1. 24, the inconstant sport, Burke means that the revenues 
of the church arc devoted continuously and systematically to 
these objects. If these revenues ai-c Iwinded ov(U' to individual.s, 
there may now and t hen arise a man v\’}io will sj)end his money 
as the church used to spend it. Rut for the most part the money 
will be wa.sted on personal hims and indulgences. 

1. 20. Does not, etc. This is a fresh argument. The monks 
give more innocent occupation to labourers than layimm would. 
As has been already explained, the wages of artizans are paid 
out of the sur])lus product of the soil : and so, Burke says, 
artizans labour in order to share in tlie fruits of the labour of 
those who till the soil. 

1. 30. painted, gaudy, booths, the word is used generally for 
any temporary erection. is the nearest ecpiivalent. 

1. 31. The word sty means properly an enclosure for pigs : and 
so naturally a place (Unvoted to the indulgence of }>estial passions, 

1. 34. opera-houses, an opera is a play in M'hich the parts are 
sung instead of spoken. 

1. 35. obelisks, a Uieek word signifying a thin pointed pillar. 
Burke means, generally, ‘ in ornamenting the city of Paris.’ 

1. 30. The Champ-de-Mars (Field of Mars) is an open space in 
the city of Paris. 1’he name is ])oiTowed from the Campus 
Martins in ancient Fvome. 

P. 182, 1. 3. construing, lit. interpreting, i.r. regarding them, 
Ci". p. 15, 1. 27, and p. 25, 1. 20. 

1. 8. The expression petites maisons (lit . little houses) in French 
means houses which are ke])t up and furnished by men for their 
mistresses : and petits soupers (lit. little suppers) are the enter- 
tainments given in them. 

1. 9. the burthen, they have more than they want or know 
what to do with. 

1. 13. require that toleration, the existence of private property 
in\ olves the right of the owner to dispose of it as he pleases. 
But if we allow men to use it badly, why should we punish 
them for using it well ? Why should we for(;e men who are 
using property well to surrender it to those who will use it 
badly ? 

1. 21. sole, consisting of one. The sovereign of a country is a 
corporation sole. The office, with all its obligations and privi- 
leges, is a permanent one. 

1. 31. canons and commendatory abbots, see on p. 123, 1. 7, 
and p. 169, 1. 6. 
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1. ,‘J3. philosophic, see on p. 138, 1. 3. 

1. 34. positive or comparative evil, it is not a ba<l thing in it- 
self to associate office witli the possession of land : nor is there 
any office with which it would he better connected than with the 
pi iestly office. It musf lx; reineinbcrcd that tlic offices of the 
chiir<di are not open to all citizens, but only to those who are 
members of the church. Practically, too, in France, the noble 
families monopolized the most lucrative offices. 

P. 183, 1. 21. mortmain, .see on p. 30, 1. 32. Property left 
to corporations in mortmain was inalienable. One objection 
to this mode of bequest was that it was an obstacle to ‘the 
general circulation of property,’ p. 122, 1. o. Another objec- 
tion to it was that lands so held by corporations were not 
liable to the (Aies which individual holders of land had to 
pay on various occasions, such as alienation and succession. 
Mackintosh’s criticism on this argument is as follows The 
doctrine that church property w’as national property w'^as 
not an invention of the .lacobins, as Burke insinuates. It 
had been maintained in the Eneydopndia by a man so 
eminent as Turgot. The lands occupied by the church are 
not the property of its mend)ers. The clergy are paid ser- 
vants of the state, wdiich has set aside certain lands as security 
for their salaries. If it chooses to make a fresh arrangement and 
pay their salaries in a different way, it has a perfect right to do 
so. Owners of what is re<'vlly private property can do what they 
like with it. For instance, they can, if they please, alienate it. 
it would have been seen to be absurd if the French church had 
claimed any such power. It is allowed that no single priest is a 
proprietor : it follows that all the prie.sts together have no col- 
lective right of property. They are simply entrusted with the 
administration of the lands from which their salaries are paid. 
That in all legal documents and proceedings their salaries are 
treated with the formalities of real property is true. But this is 
merely an instance of a common legal fiction. Those 'who admin- 
ister estates must protect them in all actions at law : and the 
simplest mode of enabling them to appear in a cause about pro- 
perty is to represent them as the owners of the property. Burke’s 
argument from prescription is irrelevant. If the above arguments 
are valid, rights of property have never been exercised by the 
church, and prescription cannot sanction what has never existed. 
The Treaty of Westphalia is an example of the secularization of 
benefices with the approval of the first Catholic powers in Europe. 
When Episcopacy was abolished in Scotland at the Revolution, 
the revenues of the church devolved peacefully on the sovereign, 
and he devoted a portion of them to the support of the new 
establishment. Wherever the society of the tfesuits was sup- 
pressed, their wealth was seized by the sovereign. Calonne him- 
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self had even lent hi.s agency to such treatment of tlie Jesuits in 
France. In all these cases it was recognized to be a matter 
simply of the resumption by the state of tne salaries of a class of 
public servants, when it ceased to deem their service, or the mode 
of it, useful. Burke was quite right in paying that existing in- 
cumbents have a right to generous treatment. But that is quite 
a different thing from the inviolability of church property, and 
the confusion of the two points is a malicious sopliistry. Public 
exigencies may have reduced the As8em])Iy to the necessity of 
inflicting some hardsliips on individuals ; but this is a calamity 
to which all public servants know that they will have to submit. 
At any rate, it cannot outweigh the advantages of the downfall 
of a great corporation whicli was the implacable enemy of free- 
dom, of the conversion of an immense public property to the 
national use, and the reduction of a servile and imperious priest- 
liood to humble utility. History shows the church to be the foe 
of freedom and of reason. Those who blame France for dissolving 
it might just as well maintain that in her conquests over despot- 
ism she ought to have spared the strongest fortresses and most 
faithful troops of her adversary : for such in truth were the cor- 
porations of the nobility and the church. The character of indi- 
vidual nobles and priests has of course nothing to do with the 
question, though Burke makes it the ground of his apology for 
nobility and priesthood.” 

The remarks of Hallarn on the parallel case of the suppression 
of the monasteries by Henry VIII. are worthy of notice. The 
suppression was a good because it put an end to the evils 
incident to the possession of large estates by corporations in 
mortmain. Under ecclesiastical management the lands did not 
yield as much as they should have done. Monasteries were en- 
dowed very unequally. Some wei-e very rich, and others very 
poor. The monks were idle, useless, and sometimes immoral. 
As the monasteries were scattered about the kingdom, tliey were 
very inadequate instrumdlits for affording relief to the poor 
wherever it" was wanted. Their charity was undiscriminating 
and productive of improvidence. The suppression might perhaps 
have been carried out with more tenderness to the sufferers, but 
there can be no question either of its justice or of its benefit. 
Neither law, nor custom,, nor opinion have given to anyone a 
right to succeed the present holders of any corporate pro- 
perty. It has been better that these revenues should l>e ex- 
pended, as they have been expended since the suppression, in 
liberal hospitality, in discerning charity, in the promotion of 
industry and cultivation, in the active (luties or even generous 
amusements of life, than in maintaining a host of ignorant and 
inactive monks, in deceiving the populace by superstitious 
pageantry, or in the encouragement of idleness and mendicity. 
The following words of Hallarn are specially applicable to Burke 
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— “ Tlie love of aiiti(|iiity produces a sort of fanciful illusion, and 
the very sight of those buildings, so magnificent in their prosper- 
ous hour, so beautiful even in their present ruin, begets a sym- 
pathy ff)r those who founded and inhabited them. In many the 
violent courses of confiscation and attainder whi( h accompanied 
tills great revolution excite so just an indignation, that they 
cither forget to ask whether the end might not have been 
reached by more laudable means, or condemn that end itself 
eithei' as sacrilege, or as an atrocious violation of the rights 
of property.” In our own day the f|Ucstion has been argued 
and decided against Burke in the disestalilishment of the Irish 
church. 

Pp. 183-193. The Assembhf^ which has usurped power and 
made a lierohition upon new and untried principles^ cannot 
complain if it is freelTj m ticked. For the preservation of its own 
power it neglects none of the precautions which tyrants and 
usurpers hare learnt from experience. It shows its indifference 
to the interests of the people and the country la/ leaving them 
utterly to chance. The errors of the present riders of France 
deserve no pity, because they spring from premmptuousness. 
Their system is a failure, because in the construction of it the// 
have deliberately evaded the dificvlties which they encountered. 
Conquest of difficulties is in government, as it is in every science 
and w every art, a condition of .success. The French hare simply 
followed the easy cour.w of destroying everything which they found, 
and putting up the exact opposite of it in its place. Tmie states- 
manship shoivs itself in the adaptation of old institutions to new 
circumstances. Political changes, affecting, as thcij do, the 
interests of whole peoples, ought to he introduced gradually and 
circumspectly. The statesman should feel for those whom Ms 
measures ufll affect. He should distmist himself. He should 
welcome co-operation. He should never reject advice. He shoidd 
he cm the watch for ever// opportunit/i of preventing, remedying, 
or compensating evils, so as to derive from every measure the 
maximum of good' on the whole. He m ust often he content with 
merely initiating a polic//, thx fidJ development of which uill he 
the task of future generations. Through neglect of these plain 
dictates of common sense, the French have put themselves at the 
mxrcy of political quacks and adventurers. Through a perverse 
habit of dwelling rather on the faults than on the virtues of men 
aitd things, they hare jmt tJmmclves out of sympathy uith man- 
kind, and have developed a mischierous tendency to destroy every- 
thing. They have taken as serious grounds of action all the 
paradoxes with which men like Rousseau have tried to amuse 
themselves and astonish the vulgar. There is nothing in what 
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the)/ have accomplished )chich justifies their hold attempt to re- 
construct a state, 

1. 34. qualify, iTiodify. 

P. 184, 1. 1. original purpose, sec p. 102, 1. 6 seqq 

1. 12. as practically they exist, cf. p. 62, 1. 8. 

1. 16. ancient permanent sense, cf. p. 102, 1. 28. 

1. 28. I can never consider, etc., for the origin of tlie National 
Assembly see note on p. 45, 1. 29. 

P. 185, 1. 2. ancient usage, etc., cf. p. 49, 1. 30. 

1. 6. constructive authority, see on p. 170, 1. 19. 

1. 10. anticipate the time, they would accoid to it a recogni- 
tion which they only give to ordinaiy goveriinients after a long 
time. 

1. 14. the child, viz. the new French government. It is con- 
fessedly legitimate to expel a tyrant by force, and to establish a 
better form of government. 

1. 15. expediency, conduciveness to the public interest. 

1. 21. sinister, immoral. Burke means that it is by the com- 
mission of crimes that the Assembly has gained its power. Cf. 
p. 119, 1. 21. 

1. 27. no common reasons, /.r. very strong reasons. This is 
one of the many passages in which Burke omits to notice that the 
Assembly could never have had any influence with or over the 
people, unless it had been backed by popular sympathies. Mac- 
kintosh remarks truly that, “it is vain to urge, as Burke does, 
that according to the fonnal constitution of Fram^e the members 
of the Assembly usurped a power which was not theirs. Circum- 
stances and the will of the people had put the future of France 
into their hands. The subsequent ratification of the people is the 
Sfinction of their acts, and the only sanction which was possible. 
The same reasoning which justifies the Revolution of 1688 will 
justify that of 1789. According to the letter of the law the 
English Convention of 1688 hail no power to act as they did. 
Probably at the opening of the (Convention the people, had they 
been called on, as the French were, to give instructions to the 
members, would not have gone the length of ordering the deposi- 
tion of James. But the change of public sentiment from the 
opening of the Convention to its ultimate decision was as remark- 
able as the contrast between the decrees of the National Assembly 
and the first instructions of their constituents. ” 

P. 186, 1. 7. a pleader, one who draws up legal documents, the 
form of which, of course, is exactly prescribed, an lota, the name 
of the smallest letter in the Greek alphabet. The more common 
form in use is ‘ a jot.’ It is equivalent to ‘a hair’s breadth,’ 
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1. 11 . untried speculations, I have pointed out in the Introduc- 
tion that the French liad been shut out from any opportunity of 
atrquiring practical political experience. There is justice in the 
remark of Mackintosh that the attempt of the French to s^ply 
the destructive criticism as well as the positive results of the 
philosophy of the pre-Rtvolution period to the increase of the 
public welfare deserves sympathy rather than reprobation. It 
was impossible that things should remain as they were. The 
new opinions had permeate<l the masses, and there was an absurd 
inconsistency between the opinions of Frenchmen and the institu- 
tions under which they lived. The policy of the Assembly was 
only possible because it harmonized with the convictions and 
instincts of Frenchmen. 

1. 25. parental solicitude, for a similar metaphor see on p. 107, 
1 . 28. 

1. 28. empirics, quacks. Literally it means ‘ men of experi- 
ence ’ : but it is generally oppose<l to those who liave a scientific 
knowledge of a subject. 

1. 31. of considerable parts, cf. p. 167, 1. 11- 

P. 187 , 1. 7 . disposing, skilful in adapting means to ends. 

1. 11. masters, cf. p. HI, 1. 4. 

1. J6. Difficulty, etc., cf. p. 41, 1. 4. The (juotation which 
follows is from Virgil, i. 121. 

1. 29, tricking short-cuts, etc., what appear to be short and 
easy m )des of attaining our object, but in reality are not so. As 
Burke says on p. 190, 1. 6, patience will achieve more than force. 

1. 33. republic of Paris, see p. 54, 1. 4. 

1. 36. the common fortune, etc. Bacon (piotes with approval 
the saying of Solomon, “The way of the slothful is as an hedge 
of thorns,” signifying how laborious sloth proveth in the end. 

P. 188 , 1. 11. Your mob, any mob you like to take. The 
Quinze mentioned hi the note at the foot of the page, is a 

hospital for three hundred {quinze^ 15, and 20) blind men in 

Pans. The Petites-Maisom are madhouses. 

P. 189 , 1. 6. expatiate, used in its literal sense of wander. Our 
hopes of success are limited by our experience, but, when there 
has been no experience, no bounds are set to men’s expectations. 

1 . 7 . to preserve and to reform, cf. p. 176, 1 . 15. 

1. 14. opposite vices, the wise reformer has to contend with 
a stubborn conservatism on the one hand and a reckle.ss radi- 
calism on the other. 

1. 30. an unfeeling heart, see on p. 49, 1. 36. 

1. 3o. It may be allowed, etc., He may be so c )n8tituted as to 
see at once what his country needs. See on p. 91, 1. 10. 

2e 
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P. 190, 1. 2. social ends, all must work together for objects in 
whicli all are ec^iially interested, and by wliicli all are equally 
aftected. 

1. 18. most promising, from which we expect good results. 
With this passage cf. p. 68, 1. 4 seqq. “The miture of man ... a 
favourite member.” 

1. 25. in composition, a constitution is like a machine with a 
very complex adjustment of parts. The following passages from 
the Aj)pc:al to the Old Whiqs make Burke’s meaning clear. “ To 
be a good member of Parliament is no easy task, especially at 
tills time, when there is so strong a disposition to run into the 
perilous extremes of servile compliance or tvild popidarity. ... 
We are now members for a rich commercial eity : this city, how- 
ever, is but a part of a rich commercial nation, the interests of 
which are various, multiform, and intricate. We arc members 
for that great 7iatiou which, however, is itself but a part of a 
great em/rire. . All these widespread interests must be con- 
sidered, must be compared, must be I'cconciled, if possible. We 
are members for a free country ; and surely we all know that the 
machine of ixfree constitution is no simple thing; but as intricate, 
and as delicate, as it is valuable. We are members in a yreat 
and ancient Monarchy ; aud v>e must preserve rejiqiously the true 
letjal rights of the soivreign, which form the hystone that binds 
together the noble and tvell-ronstr acted arch of our Empire and our 
constitution. A constitution made up of balanced, pouuo's must 
ever be a critical thing.” “The whole scheme of our mixed 
constitution is to prevent any one of its jirinciples from being 
carried as far as, taken by itself, and theoreticjdly, it would go. 
... To avoid the perfections of extreme, all its several parts are so 
constituted, as not alone to answer their own several ends, but 
also each to limit and control the others : Insomuch, that take 
which of the pi inciples you please— you will find its operation 
checked and stopped at a certain point. ... From thence it results, 
that in the British Constitution there is a perpetual treaty and 
compromise going on, sometimes openly, sometimes with less 
observation.” “The British Constitution is the result of the 
thoughts of many minds, in many ages. It is no simple, no 
superficial thing, nor to be estimated by superficial understandings. 
An ignorant man, who is not fool enough to meddle with his 
clock, is however sufficiently confident to think he can safely 
take to pieces, and put together at his pleasure, a moral machine 
of another guise, importance and complexity, composed of far 
other wheels, and springs, and balances, and counteracting and 
co-operating powers.” “ None except those who are profoundly 
studied can comprehend the elaborate contrivance of a fabric 
fitted to unite private and public liberty with public force, with 
order, with peace, with justice, and, above all, with the insti- 
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tutions formed for bestowing permanence and stability through 
ages upon this invaluable whole. ” 

1. 34. plastic nature, a productive power. The w'ord plastic 
is from a (;iieek word signifying /o mould. Decentralization is 
wanted in India ; Init it wouhl be absurd for goveriiinent to 
substitute by a .stroke*of tin* pen local independence for official 
control on all matters and in every part of the country. It is 
sufficient to enunciat(i decentralization as an end to be kept in 
view, and to relax control gradually as opportunities offer. 

P. 1 91 , 1. (). defiance of the process of nature, an attempt to do 
things in impossible ways. See on p. 10, 1. ‘20. 

1. 7. alchymlst, properly one who attempted to find a way of 
transmuting metals into gold. It is e<piivalent to a cpiack or 
pretender. For empiric see on p. 1H(), 1. 2S. 

1. 0 Diet, etc., just as in tlie ti-eatment of sickness a slight 
change of diet may be m<u*o desirable than a drastic medicine, so, 
in the treatment of political evils, moderate reform may be better 
than total change. 

1. 15. buffooneries, jests. 

1. 20. By hating vices, etc., we may compare the saying of 
Helvetius ‘ tluit in order to love men we must not expect too 
imich of them.’ Bacon remarks that “men have, sought by wit 
to deride and traduce much of that which is good in professions, 
rather than with judgment to discov(‘r and sever that which is 
corn pt. For, as .Solomon sjiith. He tliat cometh to .‘ieck after 
knowledge witli a mind to scorn and censure, shall be sure to find 
matter for his humour but no matter for his instruction.” 

1. ‘28. indisposed, disinclined. 

1. 29. complexional, constitutional. 

1. 31. quadrimanous, monkey -like : mischievous. 

P. 192, 1. 1. serious grounds of action, Burke means that 
Rousseau had tried to astonish the world by his skill in defend- 
ing such paradoxes as the superiority of the natural to the 
civilized stjite : and the tendency of learning to foster immorality. 
The French were not intelligent enough to distinguish between 
purposed satire and serious condemnation. I have shown in tin; 
Introduction that Rousseau’s doctrines are not really so para- 
doxical as they have been represented to be. It is quite true that 
Rousseau would have coinlemned much of the action of the 
French. He would have condemned atheism. He states, as 
clearly as Burke can do, the fallacy of abstract or geometrical 
reasoning in politics. Diderot is said to have declared that 
Rousseau told him that, in his essay upon arts and culture, he 
.took the side which he did simply with a view to acquire notoriety 
by his skill in defending a paradox. But it is impossible to 
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believe that Rousseau was not serious in wliat he wrote. Burke's 
Latter to a Mamhar of the. National Amembly contains a severe 
criticism of Rousseau. 

1. 3. Cicero, in liis Oration pro L. ^hlrena^ ch. 29, says that Cato 
adopted as practical maxims the following sayings of the vStoics : 
I’he wise man is never moved by favour^ ; he never pardons a 
fault ; no one is unliappy but the fool ; a man ought not to be 
influenced by enti'caties, or to be appeased ; the wise only, 
though deform(‘d, are beautiful, thougli in want, arc rich, tliough 
enslaved, are kings ; all offences are equal ; every ofl'ence is a 
hateful crime ; tlie wise man has a fixed opinion on eveiything ; 
he repents of nothing : he is never deceived ; lie never changes 
Jiis opinion.” Such conclusions were drawn from th(‘ Stoic prin- 
ciple that the possession of wdsdom is the sole good of man. 
From this point of view the objects of the passions are indifferent, 
and every yielding to passion is neci*ssarily a falling aw^ay from 
the strict rule of reason 

1. 8. pede nudo, etc., Horace, Ep. i. 19, says 

“ What if a man appeared witli gown cut short, 

Bare feel, grim visage, after (’ato's sort? 

Would you respect him, hail him from hencefortli 
The heir of CJato’s mind, of Cato’s worth ? ” 

i.e. a man is not necessarily as austere and self denying as (’ato 
simply liecaiise, like Cato, he walks barefoot. What Burke 
means is that Cato accepted paradoxes as serious truths, and 
attempted to a.ct nyion them. His imitators w’^ere as foolish as 
those who put into pi-actice the paradoxes of Rousseau. Mr. 
Huitie, see on ji. f)9, 1. .‘Ifi. 

1. 20. strokes, the word signifies a*masterly achievement of 
any kind. 

1. 24. discover, show. Though they profess to be sceptics, 
they are as blind followers of Rousseau as any Christian is of 
priest or church. (T. p. 99, 1. 5. 

P. 193 , 1. 5. undertakers, used in its literal sense of those who 
imdertake anything. 

Pp. 193-223. Bnrl'e voic pi'oc.eeds to conMer the work accxmi- 
plisked hy the Assembly, ne deals fiTst with the constitution of 
the legislature. The comitry is dicided into eighty-three equal 
Departments^ and memhers are to sit in the National Assetnhly 
as representati ves of Departments. But as eqiial areas have not 
necessarily a rlawi to equal represent ation.^ the number of m&tn^ 
hers sent by a Department is to depend upon the porndation of 
the Department, and the amount of direct taxes paid in it. The 
Depeurtments are subdivided into equal Communes^ and the* 
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Communes into equal Cantons, The system of election is as 
follows. Voting begins in the Cantons. All men loho pay 
between two and three shillings yearly in direct taxes are qualified 
to vote. They elect to the Commune from among the inhabitants 
thus qualified one deputy for eixry tim hundred qualified in- 
habitants. The persons thus elected in their turn elect from 
among those with a still higher money qualification a certain 
numher <f deputies to the department. And finally the deputies 
thus elected to the Department choose from among those who pay 
fifty shillings yearly in direct ta.ves members to the National 
Assembly. On this sqstem Burl'e remaids (1) that though men 
are said to he egua)^ yet the poorest classes, to whom a vote is 
most necessary as a prittection., are denied a vote altogether. A 
money qualification is inconsistent with the professed pH nciples 
of the Assembly, and the qualification fi.vca is not high enough 
to sei've as a guarantee of independence. (2) The essence of 
democracy is that every man shall say who /.s* to represent him. 
But under this system two bodies of electors come between the 
masses and the representative. (3) On the principles of the 
Assembly, it cannot he right to give to a rick J department more 
msmhers than to a poor one : and, even granting (hat the rich 
ought tn iiave e.ctra representation to defend them against the 
rapaHty of the poor, they do not under this system obtain it. 
The Hrh (tre the minority in every Department. The members 
for the Dcjuirtment are practical) y chosen by the poor majority. 
The rich, therefore, are not represented, so that every additional 
member increa,ses the majority against them. (4) The tyranny 
o; Hch Departments is hot likely to be /m than that of Hch 
individuals. (5) The wealth of a Department, if measured by 
taxation at all, should be measured rather by indirect than by 
direct taxation. But it is not really fair to give to a district 
increased representation on account of taxes of any kiiid which 
are paid in it, for the owners of property do not necessarily live 
and pay ta.ves in the distnet in which their property is. (6) It 
is absurd to connect power with taxation before settling the system 
of ta.ration. (7) Tne system is not sclf-consistent. the deputies 
chosen by the (\intons to the Communes represent population. 
But they themselves elect representatives for an area. Notv a 
small area may contain a larger populcition than a larger area, 
so that in the choice of deputies for the whole Department the 
smallest Canton may have the largest number of votes. Similarly 
a small Canton in a Commune may he richer than a large one, 
yet it will have fewer votes than the larger one in the election of 
those extra representatives which are given to the Departm/ent on 
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the score of its wealth. (8) The aim and effect of the whole 
scheme is to cut up France into a number of separate, states, and 
to reduce all individuals to one dead level <f equality. No 
account is taken of the differences of character and capacity 
which separate one man from another, kxcept in the. subjection 
of all trie qmi'ts to a Federal Assembly no provision is made for 
social order, because no authority or pre-eminence has been given 
to those lehom nature has fitted to be the leaders of society. One 
consequence of this must be that there will be no one to resist a 
despot, if ever a, despot should <trise. The French have theryiselves 
to blame for their di fiicalties. In England it is not found 
necessary to balance the claims of one jiart of the country against 
those of another, because all p>arts are subjected to a common 
government, which provides impartially for the interests of all. 
(9) The French system is faulty for another re<tson. namely, that 
as the deputies are not chosen by the people, they cannot be called 
to account by the qyeopyle. (10) La.<itly, as no deputy can sit con- 
tinuously for two se.'^.sions, men have no chance of acquiring 
experience: and, on the other hand, there is the danger that a 
maFs offences during one se.ssion may be forgotten by the time 
that he is eligible for election again. 

The framers of the constitution hope that the several districts 
m,ay he held together by a common interact in the redeynption of 
the paper currency. At the ynost, this can only serve as long as 
the paper reynains uyyredeeyned : aytd, as the whole of it never 
can he redeeyned, there will pi'obably be a general struggle to 
obtaiyi what property does exi.<it. Af can thne power nwist fall iyito 
the hands of the small body of finayiciey's who mayiage the issues 
of paper and the .sales of the church layids. The uncertahity of 
the value of money will yyiake every transaction of life a specula- 
tion : and, of course, the mdrses of the people will be the dupes 
and the prey of a few clever men of business. The A ssenwly 
trust in the second place to the qiower of l*aris to hold the other 
republics together. Eoyfwr has become ceyitralized in Pay'is, anxi a 
city has naturally a power of quick ayid concerted action which 
is impossible to the rest of the country where every possibility of 
combined action has been destroyed. But France will not for 
long submit to he ruled by Paris. The general result of the. whole 
scheme will be to eradicate the feeling of patriotism, altogether. 
For patriotism, grows out of local attachments, and every tiling to 
which men were attached has been destroyed. There is no check 
upon the Asseyyihly : and each new A ssembly that sits is likely to 
be more revolutionary than its predecessor. Lastly there is 
provision made for a permanent council m' senate to represent 
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the nation in its international relation or to mrve as a 
(jnarantee, of continuitt/ and co/isistencf/ in its internal 2 n)licjf. 

P. 193, 1. 9. title, right. Cf. p. 10, 1. 34. 

1. 17. popular, (Icmfjcratic. Burke argues in the following 
pages that the new constitution is neither democratic in principle, 
nor consistent with itself, nor likely to promote the happiness or 
well-being of the people. 

1. 25. correctives, the metaphor is taken from the use of the 
compass in a ship. (T. )>. 194, 1. 2. 

1. 20. they are the results, etc., Constitutions have not, as a 
rule, been produced in their entirety on any definite principle. 
Men have created and modified their institutions gradually to 
satisfy their si'cccssive reipuremcnts, or to secure anticipated 
advantages. It is from observation and comparison of the effects 
of different constitutions that theorists have determined the ideal 
form of government. 

P. 194, 1. 13. an exact level, We sliould Uiink that symmetry 
in tlie laying out of a garden wa.s formal and monotonous. 
Beauty TXMpiires v;uiety. The French thought otherwise: and 
they thought tliat all political arrangcunents too must be 
perfectly symmet rical. 

1. 14. local and general, viz , the administrative bodies of the 
Departments, the municipalities of the Communes, and the 
Natir nal Assembly. 

1. 20. reg'ularly square, This is an exaggeration. For an 
account of what was really done, see note on p. 5S, 1. 5. 

P. 195, 1. 2. this organization, etc., the division and subdivision 
of the country is companul to the arrangement of things in series 
or classes by the naturalist. 1 )epartments. Communes and Cantons 
stand to one another as genera, species, and sub-species do. The 
philosopher Empedocles was born in Sicily. He lived in the fifth 
century. He attempted to determine the successive stages of the 
appearance of physical phenomena. Buffon was a very celebrated 
French naturalist in the eighteenth century. 

1. 10. the most fallacious, etc., sec note on p. 68, 1. 32. When 
we have proved districts to be of equal area, it docs not follow 
that they are equal iu any other respects. 

1. 16. contribution, see on p. 151, 1. 14. It is used in the same 
sense throughout the argument. 

1. 27. her dower, alluding to the legal dower, of a third of the 
husband’s real property, to which a widow is entitled. — Payne. 

1. 33. Juridical metaphysics, abstract ideas of right. If all 
men, as they say, are equal, there should be no difficulty in com- 
puting the qualification for a vote. 
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P. 196, 1. 3. But soft, etc., slightly altered from Pope, Moral 
Essays^ iv. 129 — 

“ But soft — by regular approach — not yet.” 

1. 12. Indefeasible, cf. p. 28, 1. 35. 

1. 14. local valuation, etc., i.i\ tlie pfayment yearly in direcit 
taxes of a sum equal to the local valuation, etc. 

1. 18. answers no one purpose, etc., a man maybe rich enough 
to pay this small amount in the shape of taxes, yet not rich 
enough to be above the temptation to sell his vote, ( 'f. p. 197, 
1 . 6 . 

1. 20. whose natural equality, etc., he has. none ol tlie advan- 
tages which arc conferied by wealth and rank, 

1. 24. gratuitously, for nothing. 

1 . 26 . come up to your market, literally, pay the price which 
you ask for a vote. 

1 . 33. turnpike, literally, a toll gate. 

P. 1 97, 1. 6. a mark, fifty shillings. 

1. 19. it is subverted, as he explains on the next j)agc, no a(h an- 
tage is given to individual possessors of wealth. 

1. 20. it is not subverted, etc., though rich and pooi' voters are 
placed on a par, there still remains the inequality between those 
who are, and those who arc not rich enough to have a vote at all, 
as well as the inequality betwceii rich and poor Departments. 

P. 198, 1. 8. to form, etc., he. to give to each city the exact 
amount of influence in the legislature to which its importance 
entitles it. 

P. 199, 1 . 8. aristocratic, beciiuse given on the score of wealth. 
Burke means that to favour a rich district is not to favour the 
rich in that district. 

1 . 9 . the masses, used thrpughout to signify the Departments 
as opposed to the individual inhabitants. 

1. 12. democratic principles, because the rich and poor voters 
are on a par. 

1 . 24. descriptions, classes of men. 

P. 200, 1 . 1. has the happiness, etc., ironical. The rich man’s 
riches are a positive disadvantage to him. 

1, 15. become democratic, he. are thrown open to anybody and 
everybody. 

1. 18. aristocratic, cf. p. 199, I. 8. in its internal relation, in 
the relations of the individual voters to one another. They are 
all on a par. 

1. 23. equipoise, for the met^hor cf. p. 280, 1. 16. Burke was 
fond of this metaphor. Cf. “Uur constitution stands on a nioe 
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equipoise, with steep precipices and deep waters upon all sides of 
it. In removing it from a dangerous leaning towards one side, 
there may be risk of oversetting it on the other .” — Present JJiti- 
contents. 

P. 201, 1. 1. une(|ual standard, unless a man’s property exists 
in certain easily recognizable forms, he may evade a direct tax. 
The owners of land and those who draw official incomes cannot 
of course evade a land tax or an income tax, but a merchant may 
easily make a false return and so evade a part of the tax. On 
the other hand, no purchaser of taxed goods can c\'ade the tax 
upon them, since it is a part of the price. See ()n p. 133, 1. 29. 

1. 3. discovers, used in its literal sense of .shnn' or bring to light, 
as on p. 192, 1. 24. 

1. 5. local preference, i.e. giving more representatives to one 
Department than to another. The districts in which the largest 
amount of taxes is paid are not necessarily the richest districts. 

1. 12. a federative treasury. See on p. 172, 1. 19. contingents, 
See on p. 114, 1. 12. If each Department were an independent 
state with a distinct system of taxation, then only could the 
wealth of each Department be measured by the amount of taxes 
paid in it. that, we should repeat the ‘ if ’ Cf. p. 3, 1. 16. 

* 1. 23. its mass, etc., it has a proportionately large number of 

representatives. The customs duties are paid in the cities which 
exoort and import. But they are ultimately recovered from those 
who buy what is exported and imported. Thus a city obtains polit- 
ical advantages because of certain payment.s which are made in it 
but not by it. 

P. 202 , 1. 6. Perhaps, etc., Burke means that if the people are 
not satisfied with the constitution, when it i.s completed, they 
may dismiss the Assembly. The Assembly, therefore, is anxious 
to defer the completion of it as long as possible. 

1. 13. on their taxation, Every change in the system of taxa- 
tion may add to or take from the number of representatives 
possessea by any Department, and may take votes from indi* 
viduals in the Cantons and Communes who had them before, and 
give them to those who had not. 

1. 22. does not begin, etc. The inhabitants of the Canton, who 
vote first, elect representatives of population. These representa- 
tives, who vote second, elect representatives of an area. 

1. 34. let us take, etc. , One populous Canton will send more 
representatives to the Commune than two or three sparsely popu- 
lated ones. When these representatives come to elect to the 
Department, i.e. for a territorial area, they will have more votes 
than those of two or three other Cantons. In other word.s, the 
smaller area will be the more largely represented. 
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P. 203, 1. 22. Let us again, etc. , The poorer but more populoua 
Cantons will have more votes in the election of members for the 
Department than the smaller but richer ones, though the members 
are given on the score of the Department’s wealth. 

1. 34. only ten, viz. on the basis of popuhition : one foi’ every 
two hundred. 

P. 204, 1. 7 . three voices more, etc., viz thirteen to ten. 

1. 16. I do not see, etc., Burke never tires of insisting that 
the excellency of a constitution must be an excellency not of 
simplicity, but of composition. Cf. p. 6S and p. 190. 

1. 19. like wild beasts, etc., he has just explained that each 
principle is in turn sacrificed to another. 

1. 23. They have much, etc., 'I’he constitution ])reseiits a 
delusive appearance of exact symmetry and perfect proj)ortioii. 
But even exact symmetry and perfect ])ro])ortion would not recom- 
mend it to Burke. The most irregular and une(iual divisions 
into which a country can be broken u}) are the nest, if tliey 
follow the lines of natui*e, and if the people are accustomed to 
them. The most extravagant dispropoi-tion between individuals 
and districts is justifiable if it corresponds to material diffci*euces 
between them. The area of a district is the least important 
thing about it, just as number is the least impf)rtant featuix; of 
population. It is the character of men and districts with which 
the statesman is concerned. lie must give weight to ‘ moral and 
politic ’ (political) considerations, i.e. to the character* of men and 
their capacity to serve the state. Cf. p. 57, p. 60, p 68, and p. 
207. 

T. 205, 1. 8. variety of republics, Cf. p. GO, 1. 13. 

1. 12. the general congress, Burke says tliat the National 
Assembly is really a federal government. 8ec on p. 172, 1. 19. 

1. 16. associations, they arc nOt so much states as collections of 
states. States have generally united to protect themselves 
against external oppression. 

P. 206 , 1. 1. sincere friends, ironical. The secret of the 
success of the Romans was that they isolated their enemies 
before attacking them. Mackintosh’s criticism upon this part of 
Burke’s argument is as follows — “So far from the ncAv constitu- 
tion being a dismemberment of the empire it prevented an 
inevitable dismemberment. France under the monaichy had 
been an union of provinces acquired at various times and on 
different conditions, and diffei’ing in constitution, laws, languages, 
manners, privileges, jurisdiction, and revenue. In each the 
king ruled by a different title, and exercised his power under 
different forms. These provinces were simply held together ah 
extra by the compressing force of de.spotism. When that force 
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was withdrawn, each would have resumed its independence. 
Thus tlie destruction of their provincial existence was necessary 
to the unity of the kingdom. Burke does not see that a unity 
was created, not destroyed. Formerly France had had the 
exterior of a simple monarchy, but it was in reality an aggregate 
of inde]>endent states. It is to be remembered too that the 
newly created bodies were too small ever to think of exercising 
any influence independent of the stafo, and that the power of 
each As.scmbly was limited by the .shortness of its duration.” 

1. d. colour, pretext. Cf. p. 129, 1. 6. 

1. 6. purposely produced, ete., he has just explained that the 
object was to weaken the people; by destroying every possil)ility 
of combination ami cojieerUid action. 

1. 11. civil liabitudes, etc., they will not be accustomed to the 
performane.e of any public functions either singly or collectively. 

1. Id. colonies of the rights of men, Burke gives them this 
name because all men in them are on an e(iiiality. There is no 
provision made for snliordination or discipline. Cf. below, 1. 23. 

1. 17. Tacitus, a Roman historian, born about 54 A.i). 

1. 20. coeval, they made provision for discipline at the time 
t)f founding the colony. See the passage quoted from Tacitus at 
the bottom of the page. 

P. 207 , 1- ‘h The facies Hippocratica, etc., it bears upon its face 
the sympto?ns of deedine, from which we can forelcll that it will 
be short-lived. The expression relates to the description given 
by Hippocrates, a (ireek physician of the fifth century, of the 
symptoms of approaching death. 

1. 8. no better apparatus, they knew that something more was 
required than a little power of generalizing and calculating. 
Ceneralization is only })ossible by leaving out of sight those con- 
crete differences between individuals which are all-important to 
the statesman. The mathematician <leals with units of eijual 
value : the statesman does not. 

1. 14. this second nature, viz. that of citizens. 

1. 18. in towns or In tbe country, See p. 219. their several 
ways, etc, , Sec p. 123, 1. 12. 

1. 27. description, cf. p. 199, 1. 24. 

1. 35. economist. See on p. 180, I. 18. 

1. 36. subliming himself, etc., showing a lofty contempt for 
facts and details. 

P. 2 o 8, 1. 3. Montesquieu, Esprit de Lois, bk. ii, ch. 2. With 
this passage compare note on p. 139, 1. 22. Plato and Aristotle 
protested strongly against the unscientific methods of distribut- 
ing political power which prevailed in Greece. They insisted 
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that it was necessary first to get a clear idea of the end for which 
the state existed, then to distinguish between those who could 
and those who could not contribute to that end, then to assign to 
each man that special duty for which he was suited by nature 
and training, and above all so to distribute ,the balance of power 
in the state, that all should be equally safe and e(jually well 
provided for. 

1. 7. sunk even below, etc., they have shown an inconceivable 
degree of incapacity. 

1. 10. alcbemistical, .See on p. 191, 1. 7. 

1. 14. amalgama, instead of the ordinary word ‘ mixture ’ 
Burke pur[)osely uses a term of alchemy. 

1. 16. telling, cf. p. 148, 1. 2. 

1. 17. The elements, etc. The most elementary text-book 
(catechism) on their favourite subject of metaphysics wouhl have 
tpught them that a (iomplete list (troll) of the categories includes 
ten heads. The Aristotelian categories are the various pi edicates 
which may l)e afili’ined of anything. Aristotle probably asked 
himself what assertions couhl be made of a giv(‘n Hu])stance, e.(j. 
man. 1'he answer is — We can predicate of him, size or amount, 
quality, relation, that he is doing something, that something is 
done to him, that he is in a certain place, or at a certain time', 
that he is in a cer tain })ostui'e, and in a cerUiin state. As I have 
explained on p. 204, 1. 23, tlie Frenclr attended simply to number 
and quantity, leaving out of sight tliose (qualitative differences 
which alone are of any importance. 

1. 31. unartifleial, unscientific : irregular : haphazard. 

1. 33. not of so much importance, for the r eason given on p. 39, 

1 . 8 . 

P. 209, 1. 2. as well as it is, besides being. The existence of 
influential men and clas.ses is a^^heck upon tire action of a mon- 
arch. In the absence of a iiumarch, a society which has no 
natural leaders is a mere collection of impotent individuals, who 
must succumb to the first person that tries to tyrannize over 
them. Burke’s prophecy was fulfilled by the establishment of 
the Napoleonic despotism. T)e Tocqueville points out that under 
the old regime the French had become so accustomed to see 
everything done by a central government, that they had entirely 
lost the idea of self-government. I’heir idea of freedom, there- 
fore, was submission to an elected and constitutional government, 
instead of an hereditary or absolute one. 

1. 13. This is to play, etc. , this is a terrible risk to run. 

1. 22. chastised, sober : kept within bounds. 

1. 24. They expect, etc. In the setting up of their democratic 
system they have committed many crimes. They trust that it 
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will not be destroyed when a despot returns, because they trust 
that he will shrink from inflicting on France the horrors of a 
second revolution. 

1. 29. M. de Calonne, a former finance minister. 

1. 86. ways and mes-ns, see on p. 117, 1. S. 

P. 210, 1. 19. The representation, Wlien a man is considered 
as a representative of tin* country and not of a ])art of it, tlie re- 
lative repj esentation of the parts is a matter of no consequence. 

1. 22. descriptions, classes of the people. 

1. 28. to which it was pointed. Elected representatives do not 
constitute tlie government in England. They are only an element 
in the systtun of government. “ The government is the point of 
reference,” (p. 211, 1. 4.) i.e. the members of the House of Com- 
mons sit to art as a control upon the administration in the 
mtei'osts of their constituents. Burke expresses the same view 
in his Thoughts on the Present Discontents, “The House of Com- 
mons was supposed originally to be no part of the standing 
government of this country. It was considered as a control, 
issuing immediately from the people, and s})eedily to be resolved 
into the mass from whence it arose.” In the Appeal to the Old 
ir^iy/,9 Burke says that “everything republican which can be 
introduced with safety either into England or France must be 
biiilt upon a monarchy ; built upon a real, not a nominal 
monarchy, as its essential basis ; that all such institutions, 
whetlier aristocratic or democratic, must originate from the 
(Vonn, and in all their proceedings must refer to it ; that by the 
energy of that mainspring alone those republican parts must be 
set in action, and from thence must derive their whole legal 
effect (as amongst us they actually do) or the whole will fall into 
confusion. These republican members have no other point but 
the Crown in which they can possibly unite.” 

P. 21 1, 1. 11. When did you hear, etc., see note on p. 61, 1. So. 

1. 15. it, viz. equality, or impartiality. Members of the House 
take special care that the interests of unrepresented districts shall 
not suffer. 

1. 24. on different ideas, they desire greater purity in elections. 

P. 212, 1. 1. constitution-mongers, dealers in constitutions. 

17. have the least interest, etc., i.e. the poorest classes. 

P. 213, 1. 3. Limbus Patrum, the region on the borders of hell. 
It was believed that the souls of the Jewish patriarchs abode in 
this region until Christ descended and rescued them and carried 
them into heaven. Men are for a time excluded from the 
Assembly just as the patriarchs were for a time excluded from 
heaven. See Dante's Inferno., canto iv. The word Limbus means 
properly edge or border. Their bottoms, The French apparently 
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think that a man becomes contaminated in the Assen^ldy, and 
stands in need of purification, as a ship has to be cleaned after a 
voyage. 

1. 7. cliimney-sweepers, small boys were sent up chimneys with 
a brush to clean them. Just as tliey became expert, they had 
grown too big for the work. ‘ 

1. 8. Superficial, etc., the future rulers of France will either be 
men who are just learning their work, or men who have once 
learnt it but liave half forgotten it. petulant, beginners are 
always impatient, because they are ignorant of difficulties. 

1. 9. ill, imperfect. 

1. 10. Your constitution, etc., the constitution cannot be a good 
one, because the framers of it have been uiiA^ illing to trust any 
one. Instead of taking care to find men wlio M ill not fail in their 
duty, they have devoted their whole attention to contriving means 
of punishing those who do fail. Cf. “ PI very good political in- 
stitution must have a prev'entive operation as M ell as a rcmc<lial. 
It ought to have a natural tendency to exclude bad men from 
government, and not to trust for tlie safety of the state to subsc- 
(|uent punishment alone : punishment, M'hicli has ever been 
tardy and uncei’tain : and which, when ])oM'er is sufi'ered in bad 
hanrls, may chance to fall rather on the injured than the crindnal. ’’ 
— 7'hov(/hfs 071 ty Fref^ent Disro77f('7ifs. 

1. 15. purgatoryinterval, time allowed for purifica tion. Accord- 
ing to the C'atliolic church the next M'orld is dividcMl into three 
regions — heaven for the goo<l, hell for the bad, and purgatory, 
where those who are not bad enough for hell, and yet not good 
enough to be admitted at once into heaven, are sent for a time to 
be purified. 

1. 22. when he solicits, etc., udien he seeks re-election. As 
already explained on p. 202, 1. 14, the voters would constantly 
change. P]xcept at elections tjie inhabitants of I'rance had no 
functions at all. The Assembly, when once elected, muis absolute. 

1. 30. cement, Burke uses again his favourite analogy of a build- 
ing. Area was the original foundation of the constitution. 
Population and wealth were tMo buttresses. (P. 195, 1. 12.) 
Cement is now found necessary to bind the departments together. 

1. 31. Their confederations, etc., representatives of different 
towns or districts used to meet together and swear fidelity to the 
new constitution. An amusing account of these meetings is given 
in Carlyle’s French Bero/ution, vol. ii bk. 1, chs. 8-12. 

1. 32. spectacles, Carlyle gives an account of a federation meet- 
ing held at Lyons. ‘ ‘ From dawn to dusk it lasts ; and truly a sight 
like few. Flourishes of d» ums and trumpets are something : but 
think of an ‘artificial rock fifty feet high,’ all cut into crag-steps, 
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not without the similitude of ‘shrubs ’ ! The interior ca\ity, for 
in sooth it is nicade of deal, stands solemn, a ‘ Temple of Concord ’ : 
on the outer summit rises ‘a statue of Liberty,’ colossal, seen for 
miles, with her pike and Plirygian cap, and civic column ; at her 
feet a Country’s Altar : — on all whicli neither deal-timber nor lath 
and plaster, with paint of various colours, have been spared. 
But fancy then the ))anners all placed on the steps of the rock ; 
high-mass chanted ; and the civic oath of fifty thousand : with 
what volcanic outburst of sound from ii'on and other throats, 
enough to frighten back the very Saone and Rhone ; and how the 
brightest fireworks, and balls, and even repasts closed in that 
night of tlie gods ! ” Cf. “ On July ]4tli, 1790, the anniversary 
of the fall of the Bastille, a federatifui for tlie whole of France, 
at which the king presided, was held at Paris. Every dejiart' 
ment sent its deputation of national guards, who came to the 
number of 15,000 men. An altar was raised in the middle of the 
Champ de Mars, where Talleyrand, Bishoj) of Autun, said mass, 
and blessed the banners of the departments. The thousands 
assembled swore with one voice to be faithful to the nation, the 
law, and the king. Louis, from his throne, took an oath to 
maintain the constitution, and the air resounded with shouts of 
‘ Long li\ e the King. ' Th(i Parisians entertained the visitors, 
and tlie day closed amid general light-heartedness and rejoicing. 
•I’he Bastille was already razed to the ground, and crowds came to 
dance on the place where it had stooil.” — Mrs. Caidiner, French 
Fcrohition, p. 70. Burke means that such things as these 
would not keep the Departments together. Cohesion could only 
be produced by community of interests. 

1. 80. confiscation, they thought that the Departments would 
be held together by a common interest in the redemption of the 
paper currency. See on p. 185, 1. *28. 

P. 214 , 1. 4, head, subject of consideration. 

1. 11. repulsion, the opposite of attraction. If tliey don’t carry 
the work of division and separation (p. ‘205, 1. G) so far as to make 
coherence impossible, the country will obey the Assembly until 
the paper currency is redeemed. 

1. 13. sufficient to support, equal in value to. 

1. 14. morally certain, as certain as a man can be in the absence 
of positive proof. 

1. 15. it will add, etc., There will be a general struggle, every 
man trying to secure land or money in exchange for the paper 
which he holds. 

1. 19. to sink, to extinguish. If the value of the land is equal 
to that of the paper, all holders of paper will secure a material 
equivalent for it. When that is done, there will be nothing more 
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to be got by obeying the Assembly, and no one, therefore, will 
be interested in niaintaining the constitution. 

1. 20. its binding force, its power of holding the Departments 
together as mortar holds bricks togethei*. 

1. 2*2. the credit of the paper, the probability of o))taining 
something valuable in exchange b)r the paper. 

1. *24. direct, foreseen and intended. 

1. 86 . the influence of the bank, By the Bank Charter Act of 
1854 the Bank of England is reejuired to keep an e(|uivalent 
amount of bullion for all the notes it issues above £14,000,000; 
private banks established after the passing of this Act are for- 
bidden to issue their own notes, and those esta])lished before are 
only allowed to do so under certain conditions. The Act was 
passed because it was thought that an unlimited power on the 
part of banks to issue notes encouraged speculation to a dangerous 
degree. 

P. 215 , 1. 1. He knows little, etc.. Those wlio can alter the 
value of money at will have an uidimited power over the well- 
being of the people. 

1. 4. more extensive, because, as has been exydained, there was 
more paper than specie. 

1. 5. depending on the managers, In England a bank could 
not force people to use its notes. It could therefore only issue as 
many notes as people were willing to use. 

1. 6. member, the literal meaning of the word is a (imh. 

I. 18. money -jobbing and speculation, the practice of buying 
shares or goods in the hope of selling them after a time at an 
advanced price, owing to an increase in the demand for them. 

1. 23. They have reversed, etc., It was believed that Delos 
was originally a floating island, i>ut that it was fixed in its place 
that Latona might give birth upon it to Apollo and Artemis. 
Land, which generally remains for a long time in the hands of 
one owner, is now to pass (piickly from hand to hand in France. 
The words oms et Jitiora cirenm are taken from a passage in V'hich 
Virgil says that Apollo fixed the island of Delos. 

“ Long time the .sport of every blast 
O’er ocean it was wont to toss. 

Till grateful PlKcbus moored it fast 
To fiyaros and high Myconos, 

And bade it lie unmoved, and brave 

The violence of wind and wave.” — iii. 75. 

1. 29. to job out, to sell at a profit, ’fheir sole object will be to 
possess that form of property which at the moment happens to 
be of the greatest value 
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1. «30. holy, ironical. The bishop referred to is the famous 
Talleyrand. He was a man of sceptical opinions and immoral 
life. He had entered the church unwillingly, but, being of good 
family, had risen to high rank in it. He had taken a prominent 
•pai’t in the measures for secularizing the church property. He 
was subsequently excTanmunicated by the Pope, and devoted the 
rest of his life to diplomacy. 

1. 3.3. an old farmer, Burke farmed his own lands at Beacons- 
field, his home in Buckinghamsliire. 

1. 34. late lordship, the reference is to the abolition of titles 
by the Assembly. 

1. 3o. usury is not a tutor, etc , cf. p. 137, 1. 30. 

1. 36. according to the new dictionary, i.c. as equivalent to 
atheistical. 

P. 2 1 6 , 1. 3. encouragement, hopefulness. 

1. 4. I BOW, etc.. The aged husbandman, asked for whom 
he is sowing, replies “ for the gods, who wdlled that the fields 
should benefit not oidy myself but those who succeed me ” — 
Cicero, de Senectate, vii. Burke adds the words “ whilst Death 
held the other. ” Burke means that religion will teach the land- 
owner that he has only a life-interest in his property, and that he 
iS not so to exhaust it for his own benefit as to leave it a worth- 
less possession to those w’ho succeed him. Cf. p. 106, 1. 3. 

1. 7 the two academies, see on p. 123, 1. 29. 

1. 8. Caisse d’Escompte, the bank of discount. Cf. p. 135, 
1. 36. 

1. 11. Carthusian, this order was founded in the 11th century 
in the district of Chartreme, whence the name. 

1. 14. rural economy, lit. the management of rural affairs. 

1. 15. too wise in their generation, they understand their own 
interests too well. The expression is borrowed from the New 
Testament. 

1. 21. paneg 3 nlc, see on p. 151, 1. 29. 

1. 23. Happy Is the man, etc., Horace in his second Ejwde 
puts a long description of the happiness of a country life into 
the mouth of a usurer named Alfius. In the four lines quoted 
below he describes how soon the usurer became tired of it, and 
returnwl to his own business. 

1. 33. cultivate the Caisse d’Eglise, they will return to their 
business of speculating in church property. He uses the w'ord 
cultivate because it is appropriate to vineyards and cornfields in 
the following line. The word ‘ cultivate ’ bears the general sense 
of * to pay attention to. ’ The words Caisse d^Eglise mean, liter- 
ally, the money box of the Church, 

2f 
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P. 217 , 1 . in everything new, who are innovators in every- 
thing. 

1. 4, gaming, gambling. He has already explained that the 
maintenance of the constitution depends on the paper currency. 

1. 8. extensive as life, because all pajiments were made in 
paper. Every transaction was a speculation, i.c. there was no 
certainty about it, because no man could tell the value of what 
he gave or received. 

1. 15. the staple, the material. 

1. 10. funds, used generally for sharest. The Mississippi and 
South Sea Companies were formed in the eighteenth century, the 
one ill France and the otlier in England. The profits were to be 
derived from a monopoly of trade in those regions : and it was 
proposed in each case to recompense government for the con- 
cession of the monopoly by a contribution from the profits to the 
repayment of the National Debt. Cf. p. 272, 1. 18. 

1 . 20 . lotteries, in Burke's time it was the practice to raise 
revenue by lotteries. 

1. 22. countenances, cf. p. 18, 1. 27. 

1. 27. distemper, disease. Cf. p. tiS, 1. 26, and p. 218, 1. 6. 

1. 34. would, wislies to. , 

P. 218, 1. 4. If you abstract it, etc., Men will only acquire 
paper on the chance that tliey may ))e able to sell it again at a 
profit. If they stored it up they would be like jackdaws who 
delight in the mere accumulation of what is of no use to them. 

1. 11 . conduct the machine, etc., control the issues of jiaper 
money. 

1. IG. at par, at its nominal value. 

1. 21. the murders, etc., in many places the mob killed men 
who were believed to be keeping back stores of corn in the 
expectation of a rise in price. See ro?i Syhrl, vol. 1, p. 78. 

1. 27. falling, used transitively. Cf. p. 219, 1. 21. 

1 . 28. can take from or add, etc., viz. by increasing or diminish- 
inc the amount of paper money in circulation. The greater the 
debts of the government, the less is the likelihood that the govern- 
ment will be able to pay them. Every note is a promise to pay, 
i.e. it is a debt incurred. With every addition to the currency, 
therefore, the chance of redemption diminishes, and therefore 
the value of the money falls. Conversely its value rises with every 
contraction of the currency. 

P. 219, 1. 9. ephemerouB, short-lived. It is a Greek word which 
signifies lit. ‘ lasting for a day.’ It is easy by inventing a rumour 
to excite the passions of a multitude. 
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I. 19. can ruin their property, etc., the larger the amount of 
land that is ofl’ered for sale, the smaller the price that it will 
fetch. When, therefore, owners of land try to raise money by 
selling it, the managers of the church lands will offer land for 
sale at the stime time, ^ind so will diminish the amount of money 
which the landowners can realize. 

1. 21. he falls the value, etc., the current price of a thing 
depends on the demand. When men wish to part with land and 
to obtain money, land will fall and money will rise in value. 

1. 2^. hy the very means, viz. by tlie attempt to exchange his 
land for money. 

1. 27. legislatively proscribed, as if a law had been passed 
which punished him by excluding him from the government. See 
•on p. 117, 1. 24. 

1. 35. they come embodied, etc., because tlieir habits have 
accustomed them to concerted action. 

P. 220 , 1. 2. monster, an unnatural constitution. See on p. 75, 

1 . 22 . 

1. 6. an ignoble oligarchy, cf. p. 139, 1. 7. 

1. 10. Serbonian bog. The reference is to Milton’s Paradise 
Losty 2, 592 : 

“A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old. 

Where armies whole have sunk.” 

Damietta is a town in Egypt close to the easternmost mouth of 
the Nile. Mount Casius is further easterward on the Egyptian 
coast. The Serbonian bog is the Lake Serbonis. 

1. 17. playing about, the metaphor is taken from the movement 
of a flame. In tlie Thoughts on the Present Disconlents Burke 
says, * * A system unfavourable to freedom may be so formed as 
considerably to exalt the grandeur of the state ; and men may 
find in the pride and splendour of that prosperity some sort of 
consolation for the loss of their solid privileges. Indeed the in- 
crease of the power of the state has often been urged by artful 
men, as a pretext for some abridgment of the public liberty. ” 

1. 22, too deep, etc. , the reference is to the practice of sounding 
from a ship to discover the depth of water. 

1. 26. made their very virtues, etc., the ruinous policy has been 
rendered possible by the sujiport of men with a reputation for 
virtue. 

1. 30. strongly connected, etc., because the paper currency was 
issued in Paris. De Toc(^ueville points out how, before the 
Revolution, the concentration of authority and the growth of 
manufactures in Paris had paved the way for the supremacy of 
that city. 
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P. 221, 1. 9. the square republics, see p. 194, 1. 19. 

1. 14. it has the whole draft, etc., the representatives from all 
parts of the country sit in Paris, and are subject to the will of 
the people of Paris. 

1. Id. hackled, cut small. The delibcra'lcly planned disintegra- 
tion of the counti y is described on p. 205, 1. 22 s(>qq. 

1. .S3, the Checquer, one of the squares into wliicli tlie surface 
of the country lias lieen divided. Tlie word would properly 
describe one of the squares on a chess-board. On p. 19.5, 1. 2, 
he said the country resembled “a pavement of square within 
square. ” 

1. .34. We begin, etc., cf. p. .51, 1. 18. Cf. “It seems that 
most persons are only capable of strong atfections towards a few- 
human beings in certain close relations, especially the domestic ; 
and that if these are suppressed, what they will feel towards their 
fellow-creatures generally will be, as Aristotle says, ‘but a 
watery kindliness ’ and a \'cry feeble counterpoise to self love ; 
and thus that such specialized affections as tlie present organiza- 
tion of society normally produces afford the best means of de- 
veloping in most persons a more extended benevolence, to the 
degree to which they are capable of feeling it.” Sidgwick, 
Methodn of Kf hics, Vik. iv. ch. 8. 

P. 222, 1. 15. for the reasons, etc., see p. 214, 1. 12 seqq.y and 
p. 57, 1. .31 fteqq. 

1. 21. We see a body, etc., cf. p. 49, 1. 80. 

1 25. legislative competency, what it is in the power of a 
legislative body to do. As an example of their exaggerated 
notions of their own authority see p, 170, 1. 31. their examples, 
etc., cf. p. 18, 1. 30, and p. 69, 1. 20. 

P. 223, 1. 5. in the theory, etc., in any constitution that was 
ever planned, or that ever exieteil. 

1. 21 . your Solons and Numas, those who profess to do for France 
what the legislator Solon in the 6th century b.c. did for Athens, 
and what Numa, the second king, did for Rome. 

1. 28. sovereigrn, used in its proper sense of mipreme, 

pp. 223-231 77ie Hincf^ who is to be the chief exemtive officer 
under the new si/stem^ has been so xcealcened and degraded that 
he cannot be an object of respect either to himself or others. He 
has no power over public measures. In the sphere of justice ^ he 
eodsts simphf to register sentences., which he cannot modify., 
delivered by judges vliom he does not appoint. In the sphere of 
administration, he has no power of rewarding service, hit exists 
simply to enforce the observance of laws, which are passed wiik» 
out any reference to him. It is 'not to he expected that he will 
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work with my zeal for an Amemhly which has degraded him : 
or that his Ministers^ if they have any respect for him, will obey 
the orders of those upon whom, a short time ago, they were sitting 
in judgment as rebels. It would hove been better to get rid of 
the King altogether, vytd to appoint a new exeevtire officer of 
whose fidelity and zeal they could feel assured. If tfte Ministers 
are friendly to the King, he and they will combine against the 
Assembly : if they are the creatures of the Assembly, they will 
strive in everything to thwart the King. They themselves are 
Ministers only in name. They cannot sit in the Assembly, so 
that they can neither initiate nor modify legislation ; and if 
accusations are made against them, they can only defend them- 
^selves as culprits at the bar of the Assembly. Both King and 
Ministers are degraded in the eyes of Europe. Fear of punish- 
ment will prevent their breaking the laws, but it will not make 
them zealous upholders or administrators of thmn. The state 
must he weakened by the existence of a King, so long as a King 
exists. For whoever sits upon the throne will always be on (he 
look out for an opiport unity of becoming a king in reality again 
as well as in name. If as it is said, the monarchy was retained 
only because the people insisted ujjo^t the retention of it, then it 
sh7)uld have been made useful. Power, with the necessary safe- 
guards for the rightful use. of it, should have been given to the 
monarch, as in England. Because he has not the right of peace 
a7id war, for instance, EVanee will be dirided into parties in- 
triguing in the interests of diffei'cnt foreign states. It is not 
wonderful that the Miiiisters, finding themselves in such an em- 
harrassing and helpless situ(dion, should have signified their 
intention of resigning, 

1. 26. a degraded king, cf. p. 93, 1. 6 .wqg. 

P. 224, 1. 2. of Intelligence, of conveying inforjimtiou. Tiie 
English House of Commons (lejjeiuls for information upon the 
Ministers. They therefore largely influence the views of the 
House and the measures which are ttiken by the House. Parlia- 
ment, of course, holds them responsible for the correctness and 
adequacy of the information communicated. 

1. 15. a chief of bumhailiffs, etc., he appears to be at the head 
of the lowest class of the servants of the law wJiose business it is 
to serve warrants, to arrest culprits, and to execute the sentences 
of courts. The word hum is a contracted form of bottom, and 
bumbailifF means an under-bailiff. The word is said to have 
arisen from the pursuer catching at a man by the hinder part of 
his garment, oatchpoles and Bergeants-at-maoe were, like bailiffs, 
officers whose business it was to arrest people. The word mace 
meaxis a staff-of-offioe, ^ chdh. In the FresetU Disconte^Us Burke 
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dwells on tlie necessity of having the administration correspon- 
dent to the legislature. Unless those who execute the law are 
in sympathy with those who make it, it is certain that the in- 
tention of the legislature will he frustrated. In England it is 
not enough that the laws should he made by the representatives of 
the yjeople. TJiey must also be administered by a Government 
in sympathy with and responsible to the people. George III. 
governed England absolutely through a subservient House of 
Commons and a puppet Ministry. Under him the Ministers 
M^ere as insignificant as the King and his Ministers were under 
the French Asseml)ly. Their function was simply to execute 
orders. They were treated w'ith contempt by foreign courts, 
who soon discovered that they had no power. At home, they 
were hated when they carried out the unpopular commands of 
the court, and despised when they attempted a futile remon- 
strance. The position was one which no man of prudence or 
spirit could accept. It could only attract by its emoluments. 

I. 18. had been, would have been. 

1. 24. It was not for nothing, etc., it was with a definite object 
that they liberalized their hangman. See p. 78, 1. 5. 

1. 29. It is not in nature, etc. , so long as men feel as they do, 
it is impossible that the king, etc. Cf. p. 227, 1. 19. 

P. 225, 1. 7 . consideration, respect. 

1. 23. he is to be spattered, etc., the disobedient are to be shot 
down by his orders. 

1. 24. He has no negative, he cannot veto any measures passed 
by th j Assembly. 

1. 29. Executive magistracy, etc., unless an agent loves and re- 
snects his master, he will not execute his orders with zeal. 

1. 35. fraudulent attentions, this corres})onds to the ‘ ‘ literal 
but perverse and malignant obedience” in the preceding sentence. 
A man may defeat the intentions of his master in two ways, 
either by neglecting his orders altogether, or by acting on the 
letter of them in such a way as to violate the spirit of them. 
If a magistrate, when ordered to be on the watch against the 
spread of crime in his district, went out of his way to discoxcr 
petty offences and punished every trivial fault with extreme 
rigour, he would obey the letter of his instructions, but he would 
make the law odious, and would encourage revolt against it. 

P. 226, 1 . 1 . truly kings, as opposed to those who, like the 
King of the French, are kings only in name. 

1. 6. RiebUeu, see on p. 53, 1. 11. 

1. 15. cbosen by affairs, etc., they owed their election not to 
favouritism but to their fitness for the post. Burke means to say 
that kings will endure an obnoxious seryant, but they will not 
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endure a master. CT “ A great prince may be obliged (though 
such a thing cannot happen very often) to sacrifice his private 
inclination to his public interest. A wise prince will not think 
that such a restraint implies a condition of servility .” — Present 
DiHConlents. ^ 

1. 31. a revolution In nature, cf. p. 224, 1. 29. So long as men 
are what they are, no man will willingly ser\ e those who were 
formerly his own scrvaiibs. 

1. 34. take up with, be satisfied with. 

P. 227 , 1 . f). to have completed, etc., i.e. to have got rid of 
the King altogether. Cf. p. 80. 

1. 13. creature, an oiliccr whom they had iliemsclves created. 

1. 21. generoui, see on p. 39, 1. 34. 

1. 34. short-sighted avarice, to tliose who see only the salary, 
not the discomforts, of the rank of Minister. 

P. 22 S, 1 . 2 . culprits, they must plead at the bar of an 
Asscinl)ly of which tliey are not members. English Ministers can 
defend themselves from their place in the House of Commons. 

1. 5. But, tlie word introduces an imaginary objection to Burke’s 
li^asoning. Tlie word responsible ineairs * liable to be called to 
account. ’ 

1. 23. he will have no education, Cf. what ( Jildam says of the 
Ivoma 1 Emperor Honorius — “Tlie experience of history will 
countenance the suspicion that a prince who was born in the 
purple received a worse education than the meixnest peasant in 
his dominions ; and that the ambitious minister (vStilicho) suf- 
fered him to attain the age of manhood, without attempting to 
excite liis courage, or to enlighten his understauding,” ch. 
xxix. 

1. 26. genius, lit. a spirit. He will learn in some way or 
other. 

1. 29. whilst you pique, etc. It is absurd to expect men to 
obey commands which run counter to human instinct and senti- 
ment. ‘ To pique nature against you ’ means to enter into a 
contest with nature. 

P. 229 , 1. 4. an economy, an arrangement. See on p. 180, 
1 . 18. 

1. 5. one real, etc., i.e. the Assembly, and the monarchy. 

1. 7. Such a machine, etc., The monarchy is not worth what 
it costs to maintain it. 

1. 10. Oh I but, Burke proceeds to answer an imaginary 
objector. 

L 16. heaven and earth, a common expression for ' everything.’ 
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1. 26. more necessary, he explains in 11. 31 seqq. why it is 
necessary. 

1. 28. auxiliary trusts, such for instance as the execution of 
laws, the nomination to magistracy and office, etc. By ’ the in- 
direct correctives and controls which in England we have chosen’ 
he means the power of Parliament to refuse to su[)port govern- 
ment, until power is in the hands of persons who are acceptable 
to the people, or while factions predominate in the court in which 
the nation has no confidence. In the I'/ivtinhf.s on the Prexent 
Discontents he dwells on the evils which had resulted from the 
neglect of Parliament to exercise its power of control. 

P. 230, 1. 10. M. de Montmorin, he was minister for war at the 
time. When Spain applied to France for assistance in her dispute 
with England about Nootka Sound in California, parties in France 
were divided as to the answer which should be given. Lafayette 
was especially anxious to wound England, particuilarly by 
supporting the democrats in the countries subject to her or 
influenced by her. See Pon Syhely bk. ii ch. 2. 

1. 31. are executed, etc., see on p. 77, 1. 9. 

P. 231, 1. 3. to betray themselves, they must be false to them- 
selves, because they have to do what they are told to do, not 
what they believe to be right. 

1. 8. driven him from Versailles, The King dismissed Necker, 
July 11, 1789, and ordered him to quit the country immediately. 
In a few days he was obliged to recall him. 

1. 9. multss urbes, etc.. The quotation is from Juvenal, Sat. 
X. 284, When Pompey fell sick of a fever in Campania, the 
inhabitants of Naples and other cities offered up prayers for his 
recovery. He did recover, but Juvenal implies that it would have 
been better for him if he had died. For the remainder of his 
life he was unfortunate. If the French had not insisted on the 
recall of Necker, he would not ns finance minister have seen the 
financial ruin of his country, just as Pompey, if the people’s 
prayers for his recovery had not been answered, would have 
escaped defeat at the hand of Cjesar and a ^dolent death. 

1. 13. sitting on the ruins. In the lines of Juvenal immediately 
preceding the passage quoted by Bui’ke there is a reference to the 
Roman Marius, Burke’s expression is suggested by the well- 
known story that Marius, having landed as a fugitive near 
Carthage, and being ordered by the Praetor to quit the province, 
replied to the messenger — Tell the Prfetor that you have seen 
Caius Marius in exile, sitting among the ruins of Carthage.” As 
a matter of fact, Necker had resigned office before this Ijetter 
was published. 

Pp. 231-236. The Assembhjy imtead of reformuig the old 
Parliaments as it ought to have done^ has abolished them. The 
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members of these old courts^ heitig irremovable and, indepe^iideyity 
were a guarantee for the preservation of the lam and the constitu- 
tion^ and for the secnritg of the property of the subjects. JSo- 
where is the cheek of an independent judicature upon the 
government more ne^;essari/ than in a democracy. Henceforth 
judges are to he elected by the inhabitants (f their districts. Of 
course they mill be p(n'tial f<, those mho voted for them. The 
Farliaments might hare been so reformed as to command the 
respeet mhirh the court of Areopagus commanded in Athens. 
They should hare had a veto on the acts of the Assembly. This 
u'oidd have prerented rapjricious legislation. It is ridiculous to 
give to the Kitap mho is the serrant (f the AssembUp a right to 
remonstrate against the oixlers of his mastei's. Until a new code of 
law is framedy the judges are simply to obey the instructions of 
the Assembly. In other words, they are to be mere agents of the 
goiwrnment. I'his arrangement will lead to disturbances, for 
the pwople mho have elected them v'ill not allow them to enforce 
orders of which they disapprove. The Assembly has undertaken 
to frame a new (tnd .simple code if law. Hut, because it is 
simple, much will be left to the discretion if the judges : and, 
because it is new, they in 11 have no experience to guide them in 
*the exercise of their aiscretion. The administrative bodies, the 
members of which stand most in need of protection and control, 
are to he exemjited from the jurisdiction of the courts cdtogether, 
and to he subjected directly to the Assembly. But the decisions 
of the j{ssemhly are not legal decisions: nor is the Assembly 
likely to be very severe in its treatment of those who are its agents 
for the establishment of oligarchy. The High Court, ivhich is to 
try cases of treason f seems likely to be a fearful instrument of 
tyranny. It will sit in fear of the mob of Paris to try cases got 
up by the Assembly. 

1. 20. plan of judicature, “ The new administrative divisions 
served as Judicial divisions also. The old courts, including the 
Parliaments, were one after another abolished. Each district 
was divided into cantons, and the priinary Assemblies in each 
canton elected judges, called justices of the peace, for the trial 
of petty causes. Every district had a civil, every department a 
criminal court, of which the judges were respectively elected by 
the electors of the district and the department. Persons be- 
longing to any branch of the legal profession Mere eligible as 
judges, who were elected for six years only. Much directly 
remedial legislation accompanied this ncM*^ framework. Pro- 
cedure was rendered more favourable to the accused. Trial by 
jury on the English system was adopted in criminal cases, every 
department having its grand jury. Securities Mere taken 
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against arbitrary arrest and imprisonment, and the law was 
made the same for all, without distinction of persons. A new 
penal code was drawn up which contrasted most favourably with 
the criminal law in force in other countries. Heresy and magic 
were no longer recognized as crimes, Toi;jbure was abolished, 
and tlie punislnnent of death contined to four or live offences.” — 
Gardiner. Burke’s criticism on this part of the work of the 
Assein])ly would be generally admitted to be too severe. 
Von Sybel, talking of the juridical measures passed by the 
Assembly, says truly, “that there is no department in which 
the favourable side of the Revolution is so strikingly seen, or so 
clearly distinguishable from its mistakes and faults. ” He points 
out, however, as Burke does, the evils of having judges elected 
by the people, instead of ap])ointed by the crown. “ The same 
party which chose the Directors of the District also designated 
the District judge ; and both were e(jually impregnated by 
party spirit, equally dependent, and equally divested of all 
dignity and self-reliance. This one circumstance threw the 
whole progress of reform into jeopardy ... France was soon to 
discover that her new judges hid their faces before every 
tut:bulent mob. ” Bk. 1. cii. v. 

1. 22. the parliaments, see note on p. 42, 1. h. Mac- 
kintosh’s criticism on tliis passage is as follows : - “ The judicial- 
aristocracy formed by tlie I’arliaments was even less susceptible 
of union with a free government than tlie Nobility and the 
Clergy were. Their spirit and claims were eiiually incompatible 
with liberty. They had imbibed a spirit congenial to the 
authority under wliich they had acted, and suitidde to the 
arbitrary genius of the laws which tliey had dispensed ; while 
they retained those ambiguous and indefinite claims to a share 
in the legislature, which the fluctuations of power in the king- 
dom had in some degree countenanced. The spirit of a corpora* 
tion was from the smallness of tlwur numbers more concentrated 
and rigorous in them than in the Nobles and Clergy ; and wdiat- 
ever aristocratic zeal is laid to the charge of the nobility, was 
imputable witlL ten fold force to the ennobled magistrates, who 
regarded their recent honours with an enthusiasm of vanity, 
inspired by that bigoted veneration for rank which is the per- 
petual character of upstarts. A free people would not form its 
tribunals of men who pretended to any control on the legis- 
lature. Courts of justice, in which seats were legally purchased, 
had too long been endured : judges who regarded the right of 
dispensing justice as a marketable commodity would neither be 
fit organs of equitable laws, nor suitable magistrates for a free 
state. It is vain to urge with Mr. Burke the past services of 
these judicial bodies. It is not to be denied that Montesquieu 
is correct when he states that under bad governments one abuse 
often limits another. The usurped authority of the Parliaments 
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formed, it is true, some ))ulwark against the caprice of the 
Court. But when the abuse is destroyed, why preserve the 
remedial evil ? Superstition certainly alleviates the despotism 
of Turkey ; but if a rational government could be erected in 
that Empire, it might wdth confidence disclaim the aid of the 
Koran, and despise the remonstrances of the INIiifti. To such 
establisliments let ns ]>ay the tribute of gratitude for past 
benefits ; but when their utility no longer exists, let them be 
canonized by death, that their admirers may be imlulged in all 
the plenitude of posthumous veneration.” The same writer’s 
criticism upon Bu i ke’s repeated remark, that the French ought 
to have reformed instead of alK)lishing the f)ld corporations, is 
deserving of careful consideration. “Any gradual reform of 
them was im]K)Ssible. They would have destroyed Liberty 
before Liberty had cfirrected their spirit. A slender refoim 
amuses and lulls the people ; the popular enthusiasm subsides ; 
and the moment of efi'ectual reform is irretrievably lost. No 
important political improvement was ever obtained in a period 
of tranquillity. The corru))t interest of the governors is so 
strong, and the cry of the people so feeble that it were vain to 
e.vpect it .. The gradual reform that arises from the presiding 
. principle that is exhibited in the specious theory of Mr. Burke 
is belied by the experience of all ages. AVhatevcr excellence, 
* whatever freedom is discoverable in go\ ernments has been 
infused into them by the shock of a revolution : and their subse- 
quent progress has been only the accumulation of abuses. The 
natural operation of tramjuillity is to strengtlien all those who 
are interested in perpetuating abuses. 'The National Assembly 
seized the moment of eradicating the corruptions and abuses 
which alllicted their country. Their reform was total that it 
might be commensurate with the evil ; and no part of it was 
delayed, because to spare an abuse at such a period was to con- 
secrate it ; and as the enthusiasm which carries nations to such 
enterprises is short-lived, so the o])portunity of reform, if once 
neglected, might be irrecoverably fled.” 

P. 232, 1. 16. It ought to give, etc. Independent courts are a 
protection to the subjects against any attempts at tyranny by the 
government. 

1. 30. It will he imposslhle, etc.. Every verdict will be de- 
livered with a view to catching votes at the next election. 

1. 32. ballot, secret voting. 

1. 36. partiality, It is bad enough that judges should be 
biassed against those who are known not to have voted for 
them : it is worse that they should be unfair to every one whom 
they may suspect of not having done so. 

P. 233, 1. 2. at 80 ruinous a charge, alluding to the pensions 
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which were paid to the membei’s of them as a compensation for 
dismissal. 

1. 5. Areopagus, This senate, originally composed of nobles, 
was one of the earliest institutions of Athens. The name is 
derived from “the hill of Ares or Mars,” o^n which its sittings 
were held. It was a j)ei*manent Council, coiresponding to the 
council of chiefs wliich modified the autiiority of kings in heroic 
times. “ Its functions were originally of the widest senatorial 
character, directive generally as well as judicial. And although 
the gradual increase of democracy at Athens both abridged its 

f )owers and contributed still further comparatively to lower it, 
)y enlarging the direct working of the peoj)le in asscmldy and 
judicature, as well as that of tlic Senate of Five Hundred, which 
was a permanent adjunct and auxiliaiy of tin? public Assembly 
— yet it seems to have Ijeen, even down to the time of Perikl^s, 
the most important l)ody in the state. And after it had been 
cast into the background b}'- the political reforms of that 
great man, we still find it on particular occasions stepping for- 
ward to reassert its ancient powers, and to assume for the 
moment that undefined interference which it had enjoyed with- 
out dispute in antiquity. The attachment of the Athenians to 
their ancient institutions gave to tJie Senate of Ai’eopagus a < 
constant and powerful hold on their minds, and this feeling was , 
rather strengthened than weakened M'lien it ceased to be an 
object of popular jealousy — when it couhl no longer be employed 
as an auxiliary of oligarchical pretensions.” —Orote, Ilifitory of 
Greece^ vol. iii. p. 73. 

1. 13. as it must be, etc., because, as a judge is only elected 
for six years, he must be perpetually intriguing for votes at the 
next election. 

1. 19. dissolved in 1771, Tlie Parliament of Rennes insti- 
tuted a process against the Duke d’Aiguillon for abuse of 
power during his administration oT Rritaiiny. The King trans- 
ferred the case to Paris, but, as tlie Parliament of Paris seemed 
likely to deal with him even more severely than that of Rennes, 
the King stopped the trial. Upon this the Parliament of J^aris 
declared the duke suspended from his privileges and functions 
as a peer. The King cancelled this decree, and the Parliament 
at once put a stop to the administration of justice. The Minister 
Choiseul, who had supported the Parliament, was dismissed. 
D’Aiguillon was made Secretary of State for foreign affairs. The 
magistrates, on refusing to resume their official duties, were 
removed from their posts and banished to different parts of 
France, and the ancient Parliaments both in Paris and the pro- 
vinces were suppressed. 

1. 27. squaring, bringing them into harmony with. 

1. 31. psephlsmata, the Greek word for decrees. See the 
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passage from Aristotle quoted at the bottom -of p. 139. Aristotle 
says that ‘ ‘ demagogues make the decrees of the people over- 
ride the laws, and refer all things to the popular assembly ... 
Further, those wlio luive any complaint to bring against the 
magistrates say, ‘let the people be judge’ ; the people are too 
happy to accept tfie invitation ; and so the authority of every 
office is undermined.” 

P. 234, 1. 4. This is to understand, etc., Burke means that a 
man must be eitlier a servant or a ma.ster. He cannot be a mix- 
ture of the tv'o. 

1. 17. to supply, to fill the place of. 

1. 31. to encourage, etc., ironical. They can see, by the ex- 
ample of the court of Chatelet, that they will have to suit their 
verdicts to the will of the mob. In confirmation of Burke’s re- 
marks, see Alison, Ilistoy'y of Europe^ vol. ii. pp. 184 and 190. 
Chatelet W’as the name of a prison. 

1. 34. delation, a Latin word signifying information, 

P. 235, 1. 5. the actors, i.t. those who hang them. 

1. 10. exploded, see on p. 28, 1. 24. Their knowledge of the old 
law will not guide them in the interpretation of the new. Cf. p. 
234, 1. 16. 

1. 24. King’s-hench, The Court of King’s (or Queen’s) Bench — 
so called because the sovereign used formerly to sit there in per- 
son — is the supreme court of common law in the kingdom. It is 
the remnant of the Norman aula 7'€gia, or King’s Court. Its 
jurisdiction is very high and transcendent. It keeps all inferior 
jurisdictions within tlie bounds of their authority, and may 
either remove their proceedings to be determined here, or pro- 
hibit their progress below. It superintends all civil corporations 
in the kingdom. It commands magistrates and others to do 
what their duty rec^uires, in every case w here there is no other 
specific remedy. It protects the liberty of tlie subject, by speedy 
and summary interposition. It takes cognizance both of crimi- 
nal and civil causes. — Stephen^ s Commentaries, iii. 414-6. 

1. 29. to oUgaxcliy, see p. 220, 1. 1 seqq. 

1. 34. This is talking, etc. As the Assembly and the adminis- 
trative bodies work each in the interests of the other, neither is 
likely to try the other. 

P. 236, 1. 5. a grand state judicature, the National Tribunal. 

1, 8. the high court of Justice, the court w^hich was constituted 
to try Charles I. on the charge of treason. Lingard, History of 
England, vol. viii. p. 111. 

1. 16. committee of research, a committee formed to arrest and 
frame charges against any one suspected of hostility to the Be- 
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volution would be as dangerous as the Catliolic Inquisition, which 
could arrest and try all who were suspected of heresy. 

1 . 21 . out of the republic of Paris, in Paris tlie court would be 
at the mercy of the mob. 

Pp. 236-255. The nrttu/ is in open mntitip^ and nutst soon rule 
the eountrif. Mutiny u'as to he expected. The Assenihhf en- 
couraged soldiers to rebellion and vi ole nee when it suited its p}ir- 
2}oses. It has taught the soldiers to disobet/ their titled ojfieers hi/ 
the doctrines of equal it 1/ which it has preached, and u/ion which 
it has legislated. It has made the. authoritij i>f the King a mere 
name. It now attemjns to re.^torc order bg (t repetition of vseless 
decrees, by admmistering to the soldiers oaths which it has taught 
them to regard as a mockery, and by encouraging them to join in 
the festivities of the clubs in the dist?'icts where they .serve. The 
very municipalities, with the members of which they are encour- 
aged to associate, are themselves .setting an example of lauiessness 
by usurping an illegal authority over the army. Such is the 
general confusion produced by its new arrangements that the 
Assembly is reduced to an attempt to cure anarchy by anarchy. 
In the social gatherings at the club.% the soldiers will consort with 
the lowest class of the citizens, and each will corrupt the other. 
The soldiers' re.%pect for military authority will he destroyed. 
Ojfieers will have to coax instead of commanding their men. The 
officers themselves are to be appointed by the King, subject to con- 
^mation by the A.ssernhly. The Assembly wilt be divided into 
factions, each with its own favourites for promotion : while the 
whole body of officers will be divided into partisans of the King 
and the Assembly, according as they are indebted to the one or 
the other for their position. Vromotion by seniority would not 
necessarily mean promotion by merit, while at the same time it 
would render the army less dependent upmn any one. The troops 
will not obey a puppet King. They will despise him or pity him. 
Nor will they obey an Assembly of lawyers. The first soldier 
with a genius for command that arises will be their master, and 
the master of France. Aleanwhile, when the right of every man 
to choose his own master is preached and allowed, when the right 
of soldiers to choose their own officers is discu,ssed^ and, in the case 
of the National Guard, conceded, the soldiers will not long con- 
sent to obey officers whom they have not chosen. The Assembly, 
which relies entirely upon the army fiw the preservation of order, 
has infused principles of insubordination into both army and 
people. It wishes to enforce the payment of feudal dues : the 
people reply by quoting its own condemnation of them, by dis- 
puting its authority^ and by urging the injustice of governing 
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Franca in the interests of Paris. It is only for a tune that the 
ohedienre of the army has been secvred hy flattery and increased 
pay. I'he 'itmniripal army., or rather the collection of local 
municipal amnies, is a mere excrescence, on the state. 

1. 26. cementing jvinciple, see p. 214, 1. 2. 

1. 30. on good appointments, if it is properly equipped. 

r. 237, 1. 2. you are well circumstanced, ironical. He means 
that the Assembly is at the mercy of the army. ‘ To have the 
wolf by the ears ’ was a Roman expression to describe a man in a 
position of dithculty. He is unable to hold on, and afraid to let 
go. Some of tlie ideas contained in this passage are to be found 
in Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, bk. xi. ch. 0. 

1. 14. It may enable us, etc., here again Burke shows his 
anxiety lest the example of France should be followed in Eng- 
land. 

1. 19. the auspices, see on p. 35, 1. 35. In confirmation of 
Burke’s account of the state of the army the student may refer to 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, vol. ii. bk. ii : and to Von Syhef bk. 
ii, ch, 3. 

P. 238, 1. 11. the colours, the regimental flag. 

• 1. 12. riaum teneatis, Burke means that it is laughable that a 
man sliould talk of the King as having any authority. The words 
are from Horace, Dc Arte Poet. v. 5. 

1. 28. which has always ended, etc., e.y. in the case of- the 
Roman empire the army entirely superseded the authority of 
both tlic emperor and senate. Cf. “ Fierce licentiousness begets 
violent restraints. The military arm is the sole reliance ; and 
then, call your constitution wliat you please, it is the sword that 
governs. The civil power, like every other that calls in the aid 
of an ally stronger than itself, perishes by the assistance it 
receives. ” — J*resent Discontents. 

1. 36. cornices, the Latin ronnVta, i.e. a meeting of the citizens 
of Rome for the election of magistrates, or the exercise of any of 
their political functions. He purposely introduces the word here 
and on p, 241, 1. 11, to show that political power had passed 
into the hands of the French soldiery. 

P. 239, 1. 2. as far as its canvas admits, i. e. it is a complete 
description of the subject, so far as it goes. 

1. 18. but too well, see on p. 87, 1. 33. 

1. 21. countenanced, see on p. 18, 1. 27. the 6th of October, 
when the king was ‘ led in triumph.’ See pp. 78, 9. 

1. 22. the French guards, see note on p. 72, 1. 16. 

1 32. doctors, used in its literal sense of ‘teachers,’ 
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P. 240, 1. 10, the assembly Itself, he said on p. 75, that the 
measures of the assembly were dictated by the mob of Paris, 

1. 19. breaking, disbanding. Cf. ‘ to break (i.e. to dismiss) the 
officers,’ p. 242, 1. 31. 

1. 21). decimating, punisliing every tenth man. 

1. 36. excellent sermons, the \vord ‘sermon,’ which signifies 
a discourse delivered in a church, is used ironically to describe an 
atheistical writing or discourse. 

P. 241, 1. 1. Voltaire and Helvetius, cf. p. 96, 1. 2. Diderot 
and d’Alembert, were the chief organizers of the Encyclofxvdia. 
An oath is a mockery to a man wdio docs not believe that there is 
a future life, or a Cod to punish him for a breach of his oath. 

1. 5. a certain description of reading, etc., Carlyle remarks that 
the soldiers were readers of the newspapers, and that some of 
them wrote in them. 

P. 242, 1. 29. requisition, the riglit of calling for the assistance 
of troops when necessary. 

P. 243, 1. 11. to pledge the assembly, cf. p. 117, 1. 19. 

1. 14. wear and tear, contact with or experience of. The 
expression is commonly used to signify the damage done to a 
thing by use. 

1. 16. grand compounders, etc., the allusion is to an old practice 
in the universities of allowing a degree before the ordinary time 
to men who paid extraordinary fees. Just as these men 
obtained degrees without going through the requisite study, so 
the French profess to be politicians though they have not the 
experience requisite for their profession. In the next line he 
compares them to religious enthusiasts who believe themselves to 
be directly inspired by God. Here again Burke taunts the 
French with their ostentatious contempt for experience. 

1. 25. Iil8 own relish, his own tastes or likings. 

1. 28. deal in regeneration, cl. p. 192, 1. 29. Burke says that 
he is too old to go to school again and undergo a training in 
the false philosophy of the French. The Latin passage which 
follows is slightly altered from Chcero, f/c Senertute, 23. In his 
LeJter to the Sheriffs of Bristol Burke says, “lain too old, too 
stiff in my inveterate partialities, to be ready at all the fashion- 
able evolutions of opinion. ” 

1. 30. my grand climacteric, the 63r<l year. The word signifies 
a critical period of life. Every 7th, 9th, and the 63rd year of a 
man’s life were regarded as dangerous, especially the last. 

P. 244, 1. 5. You cannot propose, etc., He has shown that, if 
the King is at the mercy of the Assembly, the Assembly is at the 
mercy of the mob. If the anny is disobedient to the Assembly, 
the municipalities are equally so. 
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1. 18. affect, used like the Latin affect are for ‘ to aim at ’ or 
‘ desire. ’ 

1 . 29. to cure the distempers, etc., to cure the anarchy of the 
soldiers by mixing them with the anarchic municipalities. 

1. .31. a debauched interest, so long as the municipalities enter- 
tain them at their clubs so long they will support the municipali- 
ties. 

P. 245 , 1. 29. puzzled, perplexed : confused. 

P. 246 , 1. 9. bottom, basis. 

1. 23. more independent, because promotion w ill come by a 
fixed rule, without reference to the favour of anybody. 

1. .34. a debilitating channel, viz. the King. 

1. 36. organ of false shew, etc. , the King is manifestly not what 
he is called. He is a king only in name. 

P. 247 , 1. 10. precarious, see on p. 112, 1. 18. 

1. 16. dominion of pleaders, cf. p. 46, 1. 24. 

1. 20. In the weakness, etc., This proj^hecy was fulfilled by 
Napoleon. 

1. 32. came ... by, became possessed of. 

*4. 33. debauching, seducing. We should not use the word in 
this sense now. 

P. 248 , 1. 13. permissive, they hold their position only on 
suffei ance. 

1. 24. another army, the National (iruard. 

1. 31. what is his new name, u hen titles were abolished he was 
known as Sieur Motier. 

1. .34. curates, see on p. .^>0, 1. 17. 

P. 249 , 1. 11, doctors, cf. p. 239, 1. .32. 

1. 16. every thing depends, etc., the citizens who have been 
taught that all men are e<|ual will only yield obedience to force. 

1. 31. The colonies, etc,. There was a terrible outbreak in the 
sugar-colony of San Domingo. When the planters heard of the 
proclamation of the rights of men they began to assert their 
right either to independence or to representation. Afterwards 
the free black population and the mulattoes put forward the 
same claim, and, when it was refused, raised a revolt of the 
whole slave population. 

P. 250 , 1. .5. metaphysic, used, as it is throughout the book, in 
the sense of abstract. The logical consequence of declaring 
feudal dues illegitimate is that no one should pay them. When 
the people draw and act upon this inference, they are coerced 
into payment. 

2q 
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1. 15. to take fortresses, etc., See p. 239, 1. 23. 

1. 22. g^uarantied, sanctioned. We nse the form ‘ to guaran- 
tee. ’ It is the same word as ‘ warrant.’ 

1. 27. light, information. They are quick to point out griev- 
ances, but slow to remove them. 

1. 30. quit-rents, a quit-rent is a sum paid down once and for 
all to free a man from all dues and services. 

P. 251, 1. 5. Romans or Gauls, the inhabitants of the country 
at tlie time of tlie Frankish invasion. 

1. G. titles, cf. p. 21 , 1. 4. 

1. 14. subduer, lie who clears it and make.s it fit for culti- 
vation. 

1. 17 . duresse, constraint. The word signifies literally ‘hard- 
ship. ’ 

1. 22. between an idler, etc., between a lay and an ecclesi- 
astical proprietor. Below, 1. 31, he calls the new lay proprie- 
tors “lay-monks.” A cockade is a knot of libboii worn in tlie 
hat. The National Cuard first wore blue and red, the colours of 
Paris. White, the colour of France, was afterwards added. A 
cowl is a monk’s hood, rochet is used loosely for ‘ the dress of 
an ecclesiastic.’ Properly it signifies a particular robe worn by 
a bishop. 

1. 24. ground, base. 

1. . 30 . the succession, etc., land ought to descend from father 
to son in the families of those who cultivate it. Tlie succession 
ought not to be regulated by legal documents ami family settle- 
ments. The French word substitution is equivalent to our entail. 

P. 252 , 1. 1. When the peasants, etc., When they confront 
you with the false doctrines which you yourselves have taught 
them, you refuse to allow the force of them, and you reply to 
them by sending soldiers to compel obedience. Cf. p. 253, 1. 21. 
The words “ image and superscription,” as applied to a coin, are 
borrowed from the New Testament. 

1. 5. second-hand, subordinate to the Assembly. 

1. 9. there are no gentlemen, Birtli confers no privileges. 

1. 22. with their arms reversed, etc. , The degradation of the 
nobles by the abolition of their titles is compared to the marks 
of disgrace which it was the custom to put upon a recreant 
knight. The impresses were the distinguishing badges upon their 
shields. The word displumed means literally ‘ stripped of their 
feathers ’ : and the phrase “ unfeathered two-leggea things,” as a 
definition of man, is taken from Dryden’s Absalom and .^itophel^ 
V. 170, Dry den borrowed it from Plato. 
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1. 27. we are not quite sure, Can a man be called tlie same 
nian.when his name is changed ? 

P. 253 , 1. 28. to follow up, etc., to push their doctrines to 
their logical conclusion, and to act in this case as they hav^e 
acted in others. 

1. 32. at market, for sale. For an explanation of the jmssage, 
see note on j). 219, 1. 19. 

1. 35 . The only security, etc., They only allow the landlords 
to retain their property, because to give it to the peasants would 
be to diminish the selling value of the land which they have 
stolen from the church. 

P. 254 , 1. 11. The old states, cf. p. 38, 1. 24. 

1. 15. the gabelles, the .salt tax. See note on p. 77, 1. 9. 

1. 21. The last reason, etc.. The Assembly has recourse in 
the first instance to force, which is employed by kings only as 
a last resource. 

P. 255 , 1. 11. the systasis, Crete was split up into a number 
of independent city states, ami Poland into a number of hostile 
factions, which Mere obliged to combine wlien threatened 
by a foreign foe. Burke means to say that France had been 
divided into eighty -three independent states, which certainly 
xv^uld not be welded into one by giving to each a separate 
army of its omii. 

Pp. 255 - 276 . A refoDn of iJto ft nancea ivaa the pressing want 
of F 'ance at the time when the States-general met. d .^tateonly 
e.vist8 so Jong as it is pos.ws.w(f of revenue : atnl it is i)i the 
coUeetio7i and administration, of revettue that the most ample 
fi^ld is afforded to the statesman for the display of ability and 
character. Experience has increased our knowledge of the 
principles of finance and of the v'ays of applying them., yet the 
French, in their financial measures, have not shov'n even the 
most ordinary ability or hone.^ty. They have .^hoicn extra- 
ordinary skill in di^ninishing revenue. They have first declared 
ta.ves to be unfair, and have still insisted on the payment of 
them. Of course the people refused to pay taxes wkieh had 
been officially declared to be unjustifiable. Those who refused 
to pay were not forced to do so. An unfair bu/'de??, therefore, 
'was laid on the shoulders of the liberal and the patriotic. The 
government then had. recourse to the futile device of calling for 
voluntary contributions, and being disappointed with the amount 
recilized, they are trying to exact them by force. Next they had 
recourse to the plan, which had already been proved in their 
own history to he so mischievous ami vain, of calling for 
patriotic do7iations, S^ich calls as these can, at most, only he 
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made once^ so that^ even if they are successfid nov\ there is no 
provision}, for revenue in years to come. What money there is 
in their Treasury is 'paper money \ehich.^jnst became it is forced^ 
is iuduele^^s. At the same time that they hare diminished 
their revenue^ they hare increased their e,^pendiiuve. They arc 
unable to borrow from foreign countries. Thew one resource is 
in fresh issues of papcr^ whi(‘h^ of course^ becomes more deprcci^ 
ated with every fresh issue. Those who attempt., as the French 
are doing, to obtain credit on the security of land, should at 
least he honest enough to state the net value of the security 
which they offer to their creditors. The French undertook to do 
this, though it is evident from the public accounts that the 
church lands, on the security of which they are now issuing 
notes, are already mortgaged beyond their value, and arc still 
being mortgaged to meet new charges. The mob forces the 
Assembly to make fresh issues of (tssignats, and when the tax 
collectors try to make a profit by collecting the ta.res in money 
and paying them to the. state in paper, the Assembly attejnpts to 
give a value to its paper by declaring it to be equivalent 
to money. The whole proceecUng is a petty fraud. They are 
now proposing to melt down their church bells for the mint. 
They are reduced to the tricks by which fraudulent bankrupts 
trq to make it appear to the uurrld that they have money. 
Aiean while, even the inhabitants of Paris, to whose wants the 
whole of France is made to minister, are sufering the miseries 
of a besieged town. The. rulers of France do not see that it is 
useless to di.wu.^s inefhods of raising revenue until public order 
is restored. Where there is anarchy, there is no .security : where 
there, is no security, there is no industry : where there is no 
industry, there is no we(dth : and u'here there is no wealth, there 
can be no revenue. 

1. 23. the states, cf. p. 38, 1, 24, 

1. 24. to enlarge its connection, to increase tlie number of those 
liable to pay taxes. 8ee note on p. 134, 1. 8. 

r. 256, 1. 1. The revenue, etc., This statement comes home 
to us in India. When government is asked to create 
new offices or institutions, or to assist or enlarge existing ones, 
how often is the reply given that tlie ohjeets sought by the 
petitioners are desiral)le, hut that government cannot afford the 
money ! 

1. 7 . I had almost said, etc. , because wc can hardly know that 
they exist until they are manifested in action. 

1, 11 . conversant about, occupied with. 
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1. 20. magnanimity, this is shown in the avoidance of every* 
thing which is petty and mean. 

1. 21. fortitude, this is sliown in the resolute enforcement of 
what a government believes to be right and just, tutelary, lit. 
protecting, guarding. • 

1. 24. in wMcn the mind, etc., all self-restraint involves a sub- 
jection of the passions to the rule of reason. 

1. 28. speculative and practical, i.e. tlic rules by which the 
financier is to be guided, and the imjjosition of taxes in conformity 
with those rules. 

1. 20. which must take to its aid, etc., it is evident that the 
financier, unless he is acquainted with the details of industry, can- 
• not even tell where his taxes w'ill fall. Unless he can follow the 
currents of international trade, he cannot properly adjust his 
tariff. Unless he can estimate the relative wealth of different 
classes, he cannot make tlie incidence of fixation just. History 
will instruct him as to the tendencies and results of economic 
measures. The contrivances of science will help him to efficiency 
and economy. The reader will easily su2)ply other illustrations 
for himself. 

1. 34. and they will both, etc., cf. “There is nothing wliich 

isdom and prudence ought more to control than the proportion 
between what is taken from, and what is left to the subjects.” — 
Montesquieu, Esprit dts Lois, bk. xiii. ch. 1. 

P. .157, 1. 3. And perhaps, etc., as revenues grow and the 
necessity of raising them and making the most of them is more 
felt, we learn more of the conditions on which tliey depend. We 
are thus enabled by a skilful adjustment of taxation, to diminish 
the burden upon the taxpayers while increasing the amount 
raised in taxes. For instance, suppose that a slight tax upon 
capital is exchanged for a somewhat heavier one upon income. 
The latter is paid by a slight reduction of expenditure upon 
luxuries. The former involved a diminution of the fund from 
which the labouring classes are paid. Again, suppose that a tax 
is shifted from raw material to nnished goods. The time which 
elapses between the payment of the tax and the recovery of it 
from the purchaser is diminished. The seller, in other words, 
has to advance money for a shorter time ; he consequently 
requires a smaller sum as interest on what he advanced, and 
therefore sells the goods cheaper. 

1. 15. trying ... on, judging by. 

1. 21. to make use of credit, to borrow. 

1. 33. sterling, measured in English pounds. 

P. 258, 1. 6. Cedo qui, etc. Quoted by Cicero, de SenectiUe, c. 
vi. 20, from a play by Noevius. Mr. Payne points out how exactly 
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applicable, in Burke’s view, the passage was to the state of 
Fiance. The passage in Cicero runs thus — “ You will find that 
the greatest states have been brought to the verge of ruin by 
young men, but maintained and restored by old men. The 
question is raised, as it is in tlie play of Ncevius, How is if that 
you have so quickly brought to nothing that mighty state of yours ? 
Other answers are given to the question, but this is the chief, There 
came to the front statesmen who tvere new to their ivork^ foolish y and 
yoting. ” 

1. 10. sophisters, see on p. 28, 1. 20. declaimers, rhetoricians. 

1. 13. monopoly of salt. See Introduction, pp. xvii.-xviii. 
For the conduct of the Assembly in regard to this and other 
taxes see note on p. 77, 1. 0. 

1. 28. declaration and violation, etc., because in one moment 
they declared that men ought not to be made to pay taxes 
which the next moment they ordered them to pay. 

1. 32. compensating the provinces, i.e. tlie provinces who were 
now made for the first time to pay a part of the salt tax. 

P. 259, 1. 11. capital, see on p. 39, 1. 15. Cf. “productive 
capital,” 1. 34. Burke says tliat tliose only were made to 
pay who w'ere willing to pay. , 

1. 35. public spirit, cf. p. 147, 1. 18. 

P. 260, 1. (i. John Doe. . .Eichard Koe, these are two names used in 
law for the imaginary parties to a fictitious suit. They intend 
to supplement one fictitious resource by another equally ficti- 
tious. 

1. 1 5. full-bottomed, descending low over the neck and shoulders, 
perriwig, the same word as the French perruque. 

1. Ifi. frippery, worn-out clothes. See on p. 77, 1. 29. The 
meaning is— they attempted to get out of their difficulties by a 
device which had long ago bcciutried and found wanting. Louis 
XIV. had tried it in 1709, wffien France was crippled by the long 
struggle with the Allies, and Louis XV. in 1762, towards the 
close of the Seven Years’ War. 

1. 28. desperate, cf. p, 71, 1. 10. 

1. 30. these toys, etc.. No serious financier would think of 
raising revenue in such ridiculous ways. The word supply is 
used in its technical sense as equivalent to revenue. 

P. 261, 1. 22, fictitious representation, paper money which is 
supposed to represent wealth, but does not really. Tne land, on 
the nominal security of which the paper is issued, is already 
mortgaged to meet other charges. 

1. 23. the representative, etc. , the French only resort to paper 
money because they have no specie. In ordinary coimtries the 
existence of a paper currency is a sign that people believe in the 
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ability and the will of those who issued it to give specie for it 
when they are asked to do so. People rccei\'e it because they 
trust the issuers of it, not because they are forced to receive it 
whether they will or no, as the P’rench are. 

1. 30. but, except. • 

1. 35. Change, The Stock Exchange, a public; meeting place 
for the transaction of business in London, in Westminster-ball, 
in Parliament. English commerce would not flourish if the 
English Parliament substituted by force a worthless paper 
currency for gold and silver. 

P. 262, 1. 4. instead of lessening, etc., It is evident, of course, 
that credit cuabk*s a large amount of wealth to be employed pro- 
ductively which, in the absence of credit, would lie iclle. All 
great public v.'orks, such as railways, are constructed with 
borrowed money. Bankers invest a large proportion of the sums 
that arc deposited with them. In the dealings of priv^ate 
traders, their credit is as good as money. 

1. 11. Well! But, Burke proceeds to answer an imaginary 
objector. 

1. 16. the expenses, viz. the salary })aid to the members. On 
ihis and similar passages Mackintosh remarks that “Mr. 
Burke’s calculations are taken fiom a year of languishing and 
disturbed industry, and absurdly a})plie(l to the future revenue of 
peaceful and nourishing }>criods ; — from a year in which much of 
the old revenue of the state had been destroyed, and during 
wdiich the Assembly had scarcely commenced its new' system 
of taxation. Calculations cannot fail of being most grossly 
illusive which are formed from a })eriod w hen many taxes had 
failed before they could be replaced by new' imposts, and when 
productive industry itself, the source of all revenue, w'as struck 
with a momentary j)alsy. Mr. Burke discussed the financial 
merits of the Assembly l)efore it had ]>egun its system of taxa- 
tion. Nor is it correct to saj'^ that the Assembly destroyed the 
former oppressive taxes, which formed so important a source of 
revenue. They perished in the expiring struggle of the ancient 
government. No authority remaining in France could have 
maintained them.” 

1. 20. have been cruel, as, for instance, in their treatment of 
the clergy. They have robbed some, and dismissed others, but 
they have net saved money by their cruelty. 

1. 25. chargeable, burdensome. 

P. 263 , 1. 19. the medium, the kind of money w'ith w Inch he 
shall pay his debts. 

1. 20. discharging, etc., the French pay their debts with 
assignats, which are themselves only promissory notes. 
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1 . 21 . liis very penury, rags, out of which paper is made, are 
the symbol of poverty. So Carlyle says, “While old rags 
last, there shall be no lack of circulating medium : whether of 
commodities to circulate thereon, is another question.” — French 
Revolution^ vol. ii. bk. 1, ch. 2. r 

1. 23. Their fanatical confidence, etc, Their mad confidence 
that by the sale of the church lands they will realize as much as 
they can possibly want. 

1. 25. the philosopher’s stone, by which the alchemists 
expected to turn all metals into gold. Alchemy is called the 
hermetic art because the invention of it was attributed to a 
mythical person nan\ed Jlermes. The word medicine which 
Burke uses in 1. 29 was a synonym for the philosopher’s stone, or 
the elixir of the alchemists. Cf. “It is a thing more probable 
that he that knoweth well the natures of weight, of colour ... and 
the rest, may superinduce upon some metal the nature and form 
of gold by such mechanique as longeth to the production the 
natures afore rehearsed, than that some grains of the medicine 
projected should in a few moments of time turn a sea of quick- 
silver or other material into gold.” — Bacon, Adc. of Learning y 1, 
viii. 3. Cf. 

“ How much unlike art thou Mark Antony ! * 

Yet, coming from him, that great medicine hath 
With his tinct gilded thee.” 

— Antony and Cleopatra, i 5. 35. 

The word mummy signifies properly the liquor which exudes 
from embalmed bodies, and was used medicinally 

1.30. do not believe, etc., Referring to the fashionable disbelief 
in Christianity, Burke says that the payment of the enormous 
debts of France out of the property of the church would be as 
great a miracle as any recorded in Scripture. 

1. 36. freehold, a property which belongs to a man absolutely. 
Their offices were to them a valuable possession, of which no one 
had a right to deprive them, in, means in the shape of : cf, 
“estates in offices,” p. 269, 1. 3. 

P. 264 , 1. 17. Mais si maladia, etc.. The words are taken from 
one of the interludes of the play called the Mcdade Imaijinaire, 
in which Moliere satirizes the doctors of the time by a ridiculous 
description of an examination of a candidate for the degree of 
M.D. The examination is conducted in a mixture of mutilated 
French and dog-Latin. The candidate is asked in succession what 
are the proper remedies for a number of diseases. To every 
question ne gives the same answer — “ To give a clyster, next to 
bleed {segnare), then to purge.” 

L 30. the sole security, cf. p. 126, L 18. 
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1. 33. piouB and venerable, ironical. The reference is to Talley- 
rand. Cf. p. 215, 1. 30. 

1. 34. by anticipation, etc. , he is regarded as an authority even 
ill his own lifetime. See note on p. 124, 1. 18. For Bossuet, who is 
mentioned in the footnote, see on p. 163, 1. 11. The French writer 
La Bruyere was born in 1644 and died in 1696. 

P. 265, 1. 2. comptroller-general, see on p. 127, 1. 17. Talley- 
rand is described as the administrator of the confiscated revenues 
of the churcli. 

1. 6. tbe Fisc, the National Treasury. See on p. 112, 1. 22. 

1. S. a real fund of credit, good security for wliat they bor- 
rowed. 

1. 10. To establish, it is difficult for n company, whose pro- 
perty is in land, to obtain credit in the .shape of securities which 
shall be readily acce})ted and pass freely from hand to hand. 
1 have already explained that the assignats of the French govern- 
ment professed to be exactly like the notes of a ))ank, except 
that they w'cre issued on the security iK)t of specie but of the 
church lands. In Macaulay’s Histortj of L'wj/and, chs. xx.,xxi., 
and xxii., will be found an account of an attempt made to estab- 
lish a Land Bank in the reign of William III. 

1. 13. through a contempt, etc., after committing the sin of 
robbing the church, they w^ere led to adopt a method of borrow- 
ing which experience had showm to be disastrous. 

1. 20. the recovery, etc. , the repayment of the creditors. 

1. 24. the supply, etc., the payment of state officials, etc. 

1. 29. the encumbrances, the payments w Inch had to be made 
out of the profits of the estates. For example, a son often in- 
herits his father’s estate on condition of paying a yearly sum to 
the widow' so long as she lives. I’his yearly payment is an 
encumbrance. The pensions of the dismissed clergy and members 
of the Parliaments were encumbrances on the church property. 
The net value is what remains to the owmers after paying all the 
charges of maintenance and all encumbrances. 

1. 33. properly vested, etc., if the control of the land is not 
taken out of the hands of the mortgagers they may defraud 
their creditors by selling it, or by mortgaging it again to fresh 
creditors. 

1. 35. he would admit, etc., he would either obtain an advance 
of money, to be repaid on the sale of land : or he would induce 
people to take his paper in the place of money, on condition that 
the paper would be redeemed when the land was sold. 

P. 266, 1. 12. clear, equivalent to net. 

1. 25. the R.C.A. religion, by the new constitution of the church 
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the metropolitan or bishop was forbid<len to exact from the new 
bishops or cures “any oath other than that they profess the 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion.” — Taine’s French Bcvol- 
ution^ bk. ii. ch. 2 . 

1. 27. secular, etc., sec on p. 162, 1. 31. * 

P. 267 , 1. 4. immoveable estates, the lands and the buildings 
as opposed to the moveable effects, such as furniture, instruments, 
and implements of all kinds, etc. 

1. 5. inventory is the technical word for a catalogue of move- 
ables. 

1. 14. manly, ironical. 

1 . 16. indulgences, the indiscriminate issue of })aper money is 
compared to liberal issues of jtardons on receipt of money by 
Popes to Catholics. 

1 . 22 . discovery, used in its literal sense of disclosvre. 

1. 24. They rob, etc., they confiscated the church lands in order 
to issue on the security of them paper which they knew tiiey 
could not redeem. They have now revealed their fraud to the 
world by publishing accounts, which show that these lands are 
already mortgaged ])eyond their value for other purjwses than the 
redemption of the paper. 

1 . 3 o. the relig^ious, etc., those who have taken the three vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience. 

P. 269 , 1. 1 . the bottomless resource, cf. p. 263, 1. 2.3. 

1. 4. colour, show of justice. Cf. p. 129, 1. (>. 

P. 270 , 1 . 5. can plant, i.c. can enter into possession of. 

1 . 13. to swallow down, etc., to submit to successive issues of 
assignats. 

1. 24. an hundred thousand, etc., the Assembly is overawed by 
the mob. 

1. 26. metaphysic, see on j). 207, 1. 8 . The oi)inion of a few ex- 
perts is of more value than the vote of the largest mob. 

1. 30. the club at Dundee, the members of which called them- 
selves the “ Friends of Liberty.” 

P. 271 , 1. 2 o. having iron, etc., viz. the soldiers, who, finding 
that though they nominally received more money, the purchasing 
power of the money had diminished, would naturally resent the 
imposition. 

P. 272 , 1. 2. an alien, oi)posed to the interests of. To receive 
the paper was to impoverish the treasury : to reject it was to 
proclaim its worthlessness to the world. 

1. 3. amulets, charms. The word is naturally applied to paper 
supposed to possess ‘ ‘ a secret nutritive virtue. ” 
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1. 9. legislative competence, cf. p. 22*2, 1. 25. 

I. 1 1. proof, fitted to test tlie faith. The words used are appro- 
priate to describe the authoritative enuueiation of a religious 
dogma l)y an ecclesiastical council. That paper is e(j[ual in value 
to gold is just as re'pugnant to reason as any of the dogmas of re- 
ligion. 

II. 12, hi. For ajiathema, sec on p. 14, 1. 18, and for fathers, 
sec on p. 124, 1. 18. 

11. 13, 14. Credat Jud»us Apella, Horace, JSaf. 1. v. 100, uses 
tliese woids in the sense of “none but the most superstitious 
MT)uld believe it.” Conington translates it — “ I’ell the crazed 
dews such miracles as these ! ” As Jew is synonymous with 
money-lender, what Burke means is that nobody who knows any* 
thing about money will believe the assertion made by the 
Assembly. 

1. 17. Mr. Law, tl»e author of the Mississippi scheme. See on 
p. 217, 1. It). The French leaders rc.sent any comparison be- 
tween tliemselves and Mr. Law. They assert that the shares of his 
company were not backed by such good security as their assignats 
are. The use of the words sand and rode to describe a weak and 
a solid foundation is suggested by one of Christ’s discourses 
recorded in the New Testament; — “Whosoever hcareth these 
sayings of mine and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, 
which built liis house upon a rock: and tlie rain descended, and 
the floods came, and tlie winds blew, and beat upon that house ; 
and it fell not ; for it was founded upon a rock. And every one 
that heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a foolish man, which built his house upon the 
sands ; and the rain descended, ami the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house ; and it fell : and great 
was the fall of it ” — 3fatf. vii. 24 ; and by tlie saying of Christ to 
St. Peter, “Thou art Peter (Greek petra, a rock) and upon this 
rock will I build my church.” Similarly Bacon says, “Although 
the human foundation hath somewhat of the sands, yet the divine 
foundation is upon the rock.” — Adr. <d L^:armng^ 2. xxiii. 46. 

1. 20. glorious, boastful, like the Latin gloriosns. 

1. 21. ground, notice the appropriateness of the word. The 
assignats were based upon the lands of the church. 

1. 23. mother fraud, of which all subsequent frauds were merely 
copies. 

1. 27. the farms, etc., the contracts. To farm the revenue 
means to leave the collection of it to an individual in consider- 
ation of a lump sum paid down by him. 

1. 31. generous, see on p. 39, 1. 34. The idea of making the 
old and new worlds contrioute to the prosperity of France was a 
noble idea, fitted to attract a lofty imagination. 
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P. 273, 1. 2. nuzzling, going with the 7iose down. Of. 

“ The blessed benefit, not there confined, 

Drops to a third who 7iuzz/es close behind.” 

Pope, Epil. to the Satires^ dial. ii. 

1. 11. enlightened, ironical. The allusion, bf course, is to the 
fact tliat the paper currency was made compulsory. The reader 
will notice the irony of the following paragraph. 

1. 19 . alchymy, see on p. 208, 1. *10. 

1. 21. drawing and redrawing, issues and renewals of pro- 
missory notes. To 7'tntu' a bill means to get the time for pay- 
ment extended. 

1. 25. the evil day, the day on which payment must be made, 
or the inability to j)ay be declared, on the play, etc., the 
government pretended to borrow from and to make repayments 
to the Bank of Discount. But no actual payments himoney were 
made on either side, as the state was largely indebted to the 
Bank of Discount, which would have been ruined by a declaration 
of National Bankruptcy. The notes of the bank, therefore, were 
worth no more than the assignats of the state. 

1. 26. exploded, see on p. 28, 1. 24. 

1. 31. their airy speculations, ef. p. 208, 1. 1. 

P. 274, 1. 2, to value, to pride themselves. Cf. p. 275, 1. 17. 

1. 12. panegyric, sec on p. 151, 1. 29. 

1. 19. Henry the Fourth, see on p. 5.3, 1. 11. U}>on the death 
of Henry III., Henry IV., being a Protestant, was recognized as 
king only by a portion of the army. He Mas opposed by the 
League, and only obtained possession of his kingdom by professing 
the Catholic religion. 

1. 24. Mr. Bailly, the reference i^ to the letters written by him 
on the subject of the fabled island of Atlantis. For the quotation 
which follows see Par. Lost^ 10. 29.3, 

“ The aggregated soil 

Death with his mace petrific, cold, and dry. 

As witli a trident smote.” 

L .31. the period, etc., the month in which the Bastille fell is a 
month never to be forgotten. 

P. 275. 1. 6. Paris rules the subject departments as Rome 
ruled the subject provinces of her empire. The inhabitants 
of an imperial city of which the government is democratic will 
always make the provinces maintain them. When, as in Rome, 
the republic is supplanted by a despotism, the despot can only 
maintain himself in power by conciliating the inhabitants of the 
city. The provinces, therefore, are still as before made to main- 
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tain the inliabitants of the ruling city, and, in addition, they arc 
subject to the exactions of the despot. 

1. 22. contribution, taxation. 

1. 25. To keep a balance, etc. , cf. p. 256, 1. 34 i^eqq. 

1. 28. The means^ etc. , a man must be in a position to make 
money before he can pay money. 

1. 34. rooted out, etc., as they are when men are taught that 
all men are equal. With what follows cf. p. 40, 1. 27 ^tqq. 
Whoever weakens the belief of the poor that the inequalities of 
this life will be redressed in another world, makes them discon- 
tente<l and idle here, and tempts them to redress the inequality 
here by robbing those who are better off than themselves. 

P. 276, 1. 14. tontines, a tontine is an annuity on a group of 
lives. As the annuitants dit^ off, the annuity is paid to the 
survivors. I'he name is derived from that of the inventor of the 
scheme, Laurence Tonti, a Neapolitan. An annuity is a 
yearly income received in consideration of a lump sum which has 
been ad\anced by the recipient. It represents the consideration 
paid by the state for a loan. Burke means that before considering 
whether it shall obtain the use of money by loans, or by issuing 
paper, or by getting advances from individuals or groups of in- 
dividuals, or by letting its property, the government must take 
cai‘e that tlie existence of money at all is possible. 

1. 15. wares of tbe shop, tricks of the trade : devices of pro- 
fessional financiers. The reader should notice how Burke insists 
thcDUghout that foresight and comprehensivencHH of view aie 
essential to statesmanship. 

P]>. 276—011(1 The name of lihertt/ U'id not make up for all 
the ( vil that has been done in France. Mere liberty is but 
another name for license. It is (food to talk and think of I iheriif ; 
it is good to hare the power of conciliating the people. J^ut 
liberty must be combined with control^ and popular leaders must 
reynemher that they are in danger of hecoyning the tools of the 
pecrple whom they aspiy'e to guide. Those who supplayit an old 
system by a new one naturally desti'oy someth ing had ayid substi- 
tute something that is good. But the good which the French have 
done is as nothing hi comparison with the evil. Let the English 
people take warning ! Let them remember that it is their oivn 
fault if they do not Ivve happily under their own constitution ! 
Let theyn shun changes which are uimecessary., radical., or rash ! 
When the period of revolution is ove)\ and some peynnanent fomn 
of governmeyit is established, a Fy'cnch I'cader may perhaps pro- 
fit by Buy'kds philosophy of conser cat isyyi. Ue is at least zealous 
for the cause of fi'cedoyn^ and what he has m'itteyi is the result of 
honest and UTibiassed reflection* 
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1. 32. It is the greatest, etc., with this passage cf. pp. 7 

P. 277, 1. 3. They warm the heart, etc., they stir our feelings, 
they make us think less of ourselves and more of the olaiins of 
others ; in times of conflict they keep us in mind of tlui value of 
that for which we are flghling. 

1. 5. Old as I am, cf. p. 72, 1. 1. * 

1. (>. The Roman poet Lucan in his PharHolia deplores tlie d(‘- 
struction of Roman freedom which was comidcted by the victoMcs 
of Cicsar over Pompey. Corneille, a French dramatist, was born 
in 160C, and died in 1084. 

1 . 10 . they diffuse, etc., occasional efl'orts to please are a wel- 
come relaxation of tlie habitual austerity of the strictly virtuous 
man. 

1 . 12 . the g^races, in the old mythology, represented beauty, 
reflnement, and gentleness. Rurke means that every politician 
should cultivate the art of pleasing. 

1. 19. to temper together, to weld into om*. 

P. 278, 1. 20. the states, cf. p, 38, 1. 24. 

1. 33. to their own conduct, for an illustration of this sec note 
on p. 229, 1. 28. 

P. 270 , 1 10. a moral, etc,, fear of doing wrong, as distin- 
guished from cow^ardice. complexional, means constitutional. 

i, 15. He that had made them, etc., (lod rewarded them w ith 
success because they acted wdth the caution that befits fallible 
creatures. 

1. 22. the aeronauts, tlie adventurous ])oliticiaus. 

1. 29. one of our poets, Addison. The quotation is from his 
Cato. 

P. 280, 1. 5. the endeavours, alluding to the proceedings against 
Warren Hastings. 

1. 14. would preserve, see on i». 7T 1- 29. 

1. 17, is desirous of carrying, etc. , wdslies to preach a philosophy 
of order to a people which is in danger of being ruined by anar- 
chical theory and policy. 
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